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Vijaya 
Vlagarajan tall. together al the Berkeley 
Community Sheatre KPFA Benefit 


bay 


Vijaya Nagarajan: You were born in Bombay and 
raised there until you were a “part” teenager, and 
then went to England. Would you say a little bit 
about what that Bombay of the 1950s was like? 

Salman Rushdie: The Bombay of that period, of 
the fifties and the first half of the sixties, was a city 
going through a kind of golden age. There’s a wor- 
rying sense that one has about the place that you're 
a child in, that maybe you're infusing it with a kind 
of retrospective golden glow of childhood. But | 
don’t think I am, because people of an older gener- 
ation than I—of my parents’ generation and so 
on—ail say this. It certainly felt like that, like a 
kind of enchanted zone, at the time. It was a won- 
derful, exciting, vibrant city to grow up in. And | 
fell in love with it then and forever. 

When writers fall in love with cities—they 
often don’t fall in love with cities, in general—they 
often fall in love with the city at a particular point 
in time. You can think of the German writer 
Giinther Grass, of The Tin Drum. He’s in love with 
Danzig, the pre-war Danzig, and he’s not nearly so 
much in love with present day Gdansk. And 
Joyce’s Dublin was a particular Dublin. He carried 
around a newspaper of June 16, 1904, and actually 
it’s amazing how many bits of that newspaper are 
in Ulysses. Even down to the advertising: “What is 
life without plum trees? Potted meat? Incomplete.” 

So my city was Bombay, and one of the things 
that interests me now is that when you grow up in 
a city, you believe it to be eternal. You believe that 
the city was always there and always will be there. 
It seems to be a very solid thing. Whereas, in fact, 
now that I know more it’s plain that the city that | 


grew up in was a very new city. Actually the neigh- 


borhoods where | grew up were in some cases only 


fifteen or twenty years old; they were really only 
just developed. Malabar Hill, Warden Road, Breach 
Candy, Mahalaxmi, these were very new parts of 
town. They aged rapidly because everything in 
India goes to hell very fast. So they looked kind of 
dreadful and ancient, but they were actually very 
new. Twenty years later, they were all knocked 
down again and the city was replaced by a kind of 
contemporary high-rise city that you would see if 
you now went to Bombay. 

When I was growing up in Bombay, there 
wasn't a single skyscraper in town. In fact, | 
remember the first skyscraper being built on 
Malabar Hill; the people in the city used to con- 
temptuously refer to it as Matchbox House because 
it looked like a giant matchbox standing on its 
side. We all told each other that it would never 
catch on. One of the many things about which we 
were wrong. 

What I feel now about that city is that it was 
actually a demonstration of how transient things 
are, that the apparent solidity of the city was a com- 
plete illusion. It was very new and it didn’t last 
long. I think that’s true not only of the physical 
fabric of the city but also of the spirit of the city. 
One of the things that people in Bombay used to 
pride themselves on was a sort of openheartedness 
and tolerance. My parents, for instance, were not 
particularly practicing Muslims, but nevertheless 
Indian Muslims. My father’s family was from 
Delhi, from old Delhi. That’s where my parents 
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first lived when they got married. They decided not 
to go to Pakistan because basically they wanted to 
stay in India, as did many Indian Muslims. Many 
Muslims in India made that decision; to this day 
there are more Muslims in India than in Pakistan. 

They decided they would move from Delhi 
because they were worried—quite rightly wor- 
ried—about the smell of violence in the air. And 
they went to Bombay because they thought it 
would be safer. 

VN: What year did they move? 

SR: Forty-six. End of ‘46, beginning of ‘47. 
India became independent in August of ‘47 and 
Pakistan came into being and there was this 
appalling massacre of the riots. In Bombay, almost 
nothing happened. Not completely nothing, but 


almost nothing. Ever since then, until about twenty 


years ago, that was true: when there was commu- 
nal trouble in the rest of India, there was very little 
in Bombay. It was a part of people’s self-definition. 
They would say, “Oh, we don’t do that stuff.” Then, 
unfortunately, it became apparent that the place 
had changed, and that that kind of violence did 
come to Bombay. 

Now it’s a very different place because it’s run 
by a Hindu Nationalist Party of very fanatical 
extremists; a kind of gangsterish party, the Shiv 
Sena. Minority groups are quite frightened in con- 
temporary Bombay. Families take their names off 
the doors of their houses because they’re alarmed; 
they’re frightened, with good reason, about attacks. 

So that Bombay, the tolerant, openhearted, sec- 
ularized Bombay, has gone. And | think this [new] 
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Bombay is still interesting, it’s still a great 
capital, it’s still a huge buzzing metropolis— 
it hasn’t lost that. But it’s lost some essential 
thing about its flavor, which is what I want to 
write about. 
VN: It’s also true about the rest of India as well, 
this spread of violence. In southern India, which I’m 
more familiar with, in Tamil Nadu, there wasn't as z 
much communal violence until recently. And you ee. 
could feel the waves coming down, even in ‘93, ‘94. a 
SR: It’s really true. Speaking as someone from : 
north India, south India was always a revelation of = 
tolerance. It really felt as if the problem of commu- : 
nal mistrust and hatred was a north Indian prob- 
lem. I’m afraid this is maybe one of the problems of 
globalization; even internally in India, the kind of 
ills of one part of the country spread to another. 


Kock n Koll 


VN: Rock and roll is a central thread in The 
Ground Beneath Her Feet [Rushdie’s latest novell]. 
Was it important to you, growing up in Bombay? 

SR: What is interesting about the pop music of 
the 50s is that it spread so far across the world at a 
time when it was much harder for things to spread 
across the world. Now it’s no trick at all; you 
release something in one part of the world and 
everybody in the rest of the world knows about it = 
five minutes later, but that wasn’t so then. There a 
wasn't any television and the radio didn’t play es 
Western music. I have to express my deep grati- ee 
tude to what was then called Radio Ceylon. (Sri 
Lanka now.) It had a slightly more open attitude 
and did play Western music, so that’s where | 
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became familiar with all kinds of things that 
I could slightly regret, like the complete 
works of Ricky Nelson. 

But rock and roll did arrive and it struck 
me that it must have been a phenomenon 
of extraordinary force to have managed to 
have spread around the world at a time 
when it was so difficult for that to happen. 


VN: Did it feel foreign to you? 

SR: No, the music really didn’t feel foreign; 
what was extraordinary about it is how easily it 
belonged. And I’m really not fully sure why that 
should have been so. 

There’s the highbrow argument that would 
suggest that rock and roll came from Africa, so 
that it was in origin World Music anyway; it just 
went through a number of transformations and 
then came back around the world. No wonder 
everybody liked it. The reasons are probably sim- 
pler than that. It probably just has to do with what 
kind of rhythm gets your foot tapping, and with 
what makes young people’s bodies want to move, 
you know, in certain ways. [Laughter] 

No. Not those ways! Dancing. I’m talking 
about dancing. 

[ suppose what’s interesting about rock and roll 
is it was the first cultural phenomenon that was 
about young people, that was for young people and 
controlled by young people, made by young people. 
And your mother didn’t like it. Certainly my moth- 
er didn’t like it. She got used to it, though. I think 
she did; | think Elvis got to her eventually. 

She initially started out to try to persuade me to 
listen to Pat Boone instead. This was doomed to 
failure. Actually, the only song of Pat Boone’s that 
has stuck in my mind is a song called “There’s a 
Gold Mine in the Sky,” in which he sings to his 
mule. At the time, I naively thought singing to 
mules wasn’t the point. However, it just shows how 
wrong you can be, and | just heard a couple of days 
ago the new Tom Waits album which is called Mule 
Variations, in which he sings brilliantly about 
mules. So, it goes to show that there’s no such 
thing as a stupid subject. You can actually make 
wonderful writing, music, about anything. The 
problem was Pat Boone, not the mule. 

VN: You have a CD coming out? 


SR: It’s not a CD, it’s just one song. Yeah, the 
novel The Ground Beneath Her Feet-—for people who 
haven't had a look at it—contains fragments, smat- 
terings of fictional lyrics which allegedly are the 
songs sung by the band led by the characters Ormis 
and Vina. In many cases, they really are just frag- 
ments, phrases, and lines and so on, and they’re 
just designed to make people feel that they might 
have some kind of sense of what the music sounds 
like. But there are a few that are more fully elabor- 
ated lyrics. There’s a kind of Orpheus and Eurydice 
theme in this book. Vina dies in the first sentence of 
the book in an earthquake, so I’m not giving away 
any secrets. Anybody who gets as far as the first sen- 
tence will know this important plot development. 

And then the book sort of circles around and 
tells her story and comes back. And when it 
comes back to this point, after her death, Ormis 
almost writes a song; a kind of lament, or eulogy. 
It’s a sad love song and it’s called “The Ground 
Beneath Her Feet,” which is, after all, what has 
just opened and swallowed her. So, it’s a sad love 
song for his lost wife. 

This is a song that’s been set to music by U2, 
whom I’ve known for, | don’t know, eight years, 
and we’ve often muttered vaguely about collaborat- 
ing. And then we find ourselves collaborating in 
this completely accidental way, which is that I sent 
them the book, really expecting nothing—I just 
sent them the book—and they rang up a few weeks 
later and said they’d written this music. 

VN: U2 were very supportive during the fatwa? 

SR: They were. They’re interested in free 
speech issues and so on, and they wanted to make 
that statement. So, when they were on their last 
but one big tour—the 1993 Europa Tour—they 
were at Wembley Stadium and I was going to go to 
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Malabar Hill in 1950s Bombay, and the 
city today. From Bombay: the Cities 
Within, Sharada Dwivedi and Rahul 
Mehrotra. India Book House, 1995. 


the end, and that’s quite dull. I mean, 
Aesop’s fables are very, very boring, if any- 
body’s ever read them. Because you can 
sort of see the punch line coming from the 
first line; he’s like somebody who can’t tell 
a joke who goes on and on telling jokes. 
But, I thought, if you take away the easy 
motto at the end, then the form of the fable 


s ae the show and they said, do you want to come up on 

| stage? I said, What would I do? And they said, Oh, 

we'll think of something. So I said all right, and | 

was led backstage before the show and we worked 

out a little dialogue routine. 

: VN: There are several times in The Ground 

| Beneath Her Feet when you actually change 
history. Lee Harvey Oswald’s gun jams when he 
goes to shoot John F. Kennedy... 

uh SR: What I really like is that this is a novel 

aoe which, in many ways, tries to blur the edges 

he between the fictional world and the real world. 

It is a slightly variant or parallel version of the 
world, and I suppose the simplest way of explain- 
ing is to use the old phrase that the surrealists 
used to use, about making it strange. In the surre- 
alist manifesto there’s a...1 don’t remember the 
exact quote...but André Breton’s idea was that the 
world is full of marvels, and that our habituation to 
it forms a kind of veil over our eyes and we can no 
longer see it as marvelous; we see it as familiar and 
customary. It was certainly a part of the surrealists’ 
idea: to scratch away the veil of habituation in 
order to show the marvels of the world as they 
actually were. One of the primary techniques for 
that was the idea of making strange, to take the 
familiar and make it strange—and therefore, with 
any luck, make it fresh. I guess this is my way of 
doing something like that. 

VN: Your work has a quality of fairytaleness 
and folk literature. | wondered if you could speak a 
little about oral and written literature in India and 
how your work fits into that. 

SR: I’ve been very interested in two different 
things. One is the Western idea of the fable. The 
fable—which originally was a moral tale—the 
original fables all had a rather neat moral at 
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is wonderfully flexible. It hits a very beauti- 
ful note somewhere between the real and the un- 
real, and allows you to speak very directly but often 
in very strange ways. | like that. 

On the Eastern side, I was very attracted by oral 
narration techniques. India is a country in which 
oral storytelling is still—particularly in south 
India—very much alive. I suppose this has some- 
thing to do with low literacy levels and so on, but it 
also has a lot to do with the fact that people just 
enjoy stories and coming to listen to someone tell a 
story. So, quite large crowds will gather for hours 
and hours and hours to hear the great oral story- 
tellers tell their stories. I’ve been to some of these 
events and they are extraordinary because of the 
way in which the oral story is told; it is not a linear 
narrative. Usually there is some mythological 
source material. One of the stories of the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata wiill be the starting 
point. And there will be musicians on stage as well 
as the storyteller. They will punctuate and drama- 
tize the storytelling with drum rolls and toots on 
the flutes and cymbal clashes, and so on. 

VN: And there’s always a comedian. 

SR: Yes, there are people in funny trousers and 
Groucho Marx mustaches and so on. 

But the interesting thing is that having started 
usually from this mythological source, as I say, the 
storyteller will take off in a million directions. He'll 
include contemporary satire. He’ll include personal 
anecdote. He’ll go off into comic fabulations. There 
will be seven or eight story lines going at once and 
he will weave them together and then stop and sing 
a song and then go back to them, et cetera. So it is 
this kind of extraordinary, intricate form. What 
interested me about it is that it seemed to break all 
the rules that one is told about narrative. What 
you're told about narrative is if you do that, people 
get confused and bored and they switch off. 
Whereas in fact, the old stories of ancient custom in 
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India have been there for a long time, and if people 
get bored with an old storyteller, they get up and 
walk away. 

VN: Or they fall asleep. 

SR: Or they fall asleep or they throw things. 
And not all of the things are soft. Or edible. 

So, what I mean to say is if the form takes this 
shape, this complicated games playing, riddling, 
juggling shape, it’s because that’s what works best. 
That’s what people most enjoyed sitting and listen- 
ing to: narrative as performance, narrative as 
games playing. Complicated looping, twirling, kind 
of pyrotechnic narrative is what kept these audi- 
ences sitting there, and had kept them sitting there 
for thousands and thousands of years. 

| always felt that the moment at which I found 
the narrative voice for Midnight’s Children was the 
moment at which I became a writer. Because | 
suddenly felt my sentences, my thoughts and my 
way of thinking, coming out onto the page. And 
that was paitly inspired by trying to find a literary 
version of those oral narrative traditions. 


VN: I’m wondering then when you made the 
leap to The Satanic Verses. In between were all the 
other wonderful novels, too, but what was, in a 
sense, your own origin story of The Satanic Verses? 

SR: Midnight's Children had been, broadly 
speaking, about India, although some part of it was 
set in Pakistan. And after all those books, | 
thought, “Well, it’s time that my writing did the 
thing that I did,” which is to migrate. And so | 
began to design a novel of migration. 

VN: That’s really what it’s about? 

SR: Yeah, and | think that one of the problems 
about what happened is that people don’t think of 
The Satanic Verses as what it actually is, because the 
so-called Islam stuff is actually a relatively secondary 
part of the book. The primary part of the book is 
what it’s like to leave one culture and come to live 
in another one. It’s also a novel about London, 
you know, and I get very frustrated because at the 
moment—Americans wouldn't know this—there’s 
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a kind of critical rhetoric in England about how 
nobody in England can write about contemporary 
England. And there are just all these Indian writers, 
winning all the prizes and so on while people are 
asking why can’t anyone write about England any 
more, you know, what’s wrong with us. I keep want- 
ing to say to people that “I did, you know, I did that. 
You know there’s this novel called The Satanic Verses 
that is all about London, London at the kind of high 
moment of Thatcherism. A very strange and rather 
unappetizing time in the history of the city.” 

I found myself amazingly, the other day, in 
Los Angeles staying at the same hotel as Margaret 
Thatcher. 

VN: You also, I read in the paper, went to Hugh 
Hefner’s. 

SR: Oh yes. From the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime. Exactly. [Laughter] I thought, how could | 
pass up a chance to see the land of the bunny. It 
was a publishing party; this is what publishing 
parties are like. 

VN: At least in L.A. 

SR: Yeah. So I got a little glimpse of...of this 
and that. And I had my photograph taken with 
the Playmate of the Year, that was the high spot. 
She’s called “Heather.” She’s a very nice girl. 
Reads a lot. Particularly eighteenth-century French 
fiction. Montaigne, you know. Anyway, she also 
had an improbable body. So, | mean really, what 
more could you ask for? As you can tell, | avoided 
meeting Margaret Thatcher, who’s not like that at 
all. [Laughter] 

I think one of the things that is problematic 
about all the trouble that surrounded The Satanic 
Verses is that it gave people a fairly false idea, first 
of all, about what kind of writing my writing was. 
It’s not very often said that The Satanic Verses is 
funny. That’s not the comment about it that first 
springs to most people’s minds. And yet, you 
know, I think it is. Often, to myself—and now that 
we're alone, I can say this—I used to think the 
quarrel about that book has been a quarrel between 
people who have a sense of humor and people who 
don’t. [Laughter and applause] 

VN: I remember reading it and laughing out 
loud many times. 


VN: In terms of the fatwa, what did that create 
in your life? I know it’s been something that you've 
had to speak about a lot, but I know that everybody 
would be curious with your first encounter when 
you heard it. | mean, you must have just thought 
“This is unbelievable, how could this actually be 
happening,” because historically, has it ever hap- 
pened before? 

SR: Not in the same way. Of course, plenty of 
writers have been persecuted, and you only have to 
look around the Middle East at the moment to see 
the great danger that writers are in, in countries 
not just like Iran, but Algeria, Egypt, everywhere. 
Seems to be kind of open season on writers and in 
many cases if you look at the attacks on those writ- 
ers, the language used to attack them is more or 
less identical to the language used to attack The 
Satanic Verses. You know, blasphemy, heresy, insult, 
offense, all that. So either the best writers in the 
Muslim world are busily blaspheming and being 
heretics and insulting and offending people, or 
else there’s something else going on. | would 
suggest the latter, that there’s just an extraordinary 
attack on the intellectual life of these countries. 
The thing that was different in my case was the 
kind of extraterritorial aspect of trying to reach out 
into another country. That was my particular prob- 
lem, but with that apart, it’s really quite like a lot of 
things happening to other people. And I often tried 
to draw attention in these years to the plight of 
other writers in other countries. 

VN: Before the fatwa? 

SR: Before and after. But there’s something 
about the kind of extraordinary—what Saul Bellow 
calls “event drama”—of this event. It was such an 
unusual and, if you like, dramatic, almost fictive, 
event, that people wanted to look at it as an event 
in isolation. And it was very difficult for people 
both, as it were, on my side and against. 

The people who were against me wanted to say 
that | had done something uniquely terrible and it 
couldn’t be compared to other things. And often 
the people who tried to defend me would say that 
this was a uniquely terrible attack and couldn't be 
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compared to other attacks. In my view, both things 
were slightly wrong. I don’t think I did anything 
uniquely terrible and | don’t think that the attack, 
except for the extraterritorial dimension, was 
unique, because, as I say, it was aimed at many 
other writers in many similar ways. 

Of course, it was a very bewildering and shock- 
ing event. | mean, | think if somebody’s trying to 
kill you, it reveals to you a fairly simple thing, 
which is that you disagree. 

But I think that beyond that, it became a very 
interesting experience because I had to learn to 
fight back, for a start. | was quite a political crea- 
ture, as a writer interested in politics and inter- 
ested in having my say about this or that matter. 
But that’s a different matter entirely from being in 
the eye of the storm of a world political event. You 
have to learn how to conduct yourself in those 
circumstances, and you have to learn what is 
right action and wrong action and how to fight 
back. How to have your say when people are kind 
of howling against you. 

I’ve learned more about politics than I ever 
expected to—and which I now would hope to be 
given an opportunity to forget, because political 
language, what you have to learn to speak to go 
lobbying, and governments and so on, is a very odd 
thing for a writer. The language that you try to 
develop as a writer is developed with great care of 
many years in order to try to tell more and more 
truth, really. The language you learn as a politician 
isn’t quite like that. If you go into the corridors of 
power and start speaking the naked truth, you 
don’t get what you want. People are shocked and 
slightly horrified, and so you have to learn to speak 
in certain locutions and snaky forms of speech. 

So I had to learn a lot of this stuff. But mostly 
what I felt was all kinds of strange sad emotions to 
deal with feeling terribly misunderstood by many 
of the people who were against the novel—often 
without having read it, and often because of what 
they'd been told about it, which wasn’t always accu- 
rate. The novel is actually in large part about the 
Asian community in London, and to see those peo- 
ple protesting against the novel was one of the 
most painful sights of my life. I took really no sat- 
isfaction from it at all. 

Free speech is one thing, and it’s a great issue 
and we should fight for it, but there’s something 
awful about seeing the people you write about 
rejecting your work in that way. I won't deny that 
it was just a hideously unpleasant experience as 
a writer for me, and I’m not talking about threat 
and danger and so on. I think the worst damage 
that the fatwa did to me was what we were saying 


earlier: it gave people a very false sense of who I 
was and what my writing was like and what kind 
of reading experience it might be to open a book 
of mine. Attacks on my personality were also vio- 
lent—and the great, famous thing about mud is 
that it sticks. Some of it did in some parts of the 


world, and I’ve been trying since to clean it off 
and to get people to see who’s really here. One of 
the things I think is happening about The Satanic 
Verses is first of all that as a book, it does seem 

to have survived this experience...just as a text. | 
think there are many texts which, had they been 
attacked as violently as this, would have disinte- 
erated, would have just ceased to exist in some 


way or no longer be possible to read. 


And the fact that it hasn’t crumbled in that way 
does make me feel that it may have some quality. 
It certainly has the quality of resilience. People are 
now beginning to read it in a different way, in an 
ordinary and literary way. That, of course, was one 
of the great reasons for fighting for its survival: to 
try to make sure that art outlasted scandal. And 
there would come a time, which | think is now 
more or less here, where people could read the 
book just as a book. They can like it or not like it, 
they can like it a little or a lot or dislike it a little 
or a lot, but on its own merits or demerits. 

It was a very strange thing to me that at the 
height of the trouble, more or less the only lan- 
guage in which it was impossible to speak about 
The Satanic Verses was the ordinary language of lit- 
erary discussion. What’s the story? Who or what 
are the characters like? What are the themes? What 
is the symbolic structure? et cetera. Do you like it? 
Is it funny? Is it interesting or boring? Does it grip 
you? Is it difficult to read? All the things that read- 
ers normally talk about. That was the stuff that 
suddenly became completely uninteresting. Here 
was this colossal scandal about a book, and the 
only question no journalist would ever ask me was 
a literary question. You could talk about politics, 
you could talk about sociology, you could talk about 


theology, you could talk about all kinds of things. 


The only thing you couldn't talk about 
was books. 

And now, finally... remember that 
Martin Amis used a wonderful phrase 
at the time of the trouble beginning, 
when he said about me that he felt that 
| had vanished into the front page. | 
must say that is more or less exactly 
how it felt. And what I’m trying to do 
now is to reappear in the cultural sec- 
tion. [Laughter and applause] & 


Despite carpal tunnel syndrome, 
Vijaya gloriously completed her 
Ph.D. She now teaches Asian 
religions at the University of San 
Francisco, and is finishing her 
book on kolams (see Whole 
Earth, Summer 1997). She and 
Lee Swenson, her husband, 
direct the Institute for the Study 
of Natural & Cultural Resources 
and throw the most scintillating 
parties in the East Bay. —PW 
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WHOLE EARTH’S MINI-SECTION ON 
METAPHORS AND MORALITY 


By Peter Warshall 


Perhaps it was inevitable. 
Metaphorical language is a 
theme section of this Whole 
Earth. Week after week, we 
encounter a tsunami of polysyl- 
labic Latinate words—biodiver- 
sity, sustainability, globaliza- 
tion, transgenic organisms, 
compassionate conservative. 

Quickly colorless, this flabby 
jargon rarely stirs the apathetic 
heart, or warms the blood of 
brains asleep. Compare “trans- 
genic” to “Franken-food.” 

Add to these words a recent 
neoplasm of awkward meta- 
phors like “to think outside the 
box.” When I hear that, I feel an 
odd mix of pathos and disbelief. Poor 
guy, did he really live in a box for the past thirty 
years? New words and new clichés, in a world increas- 
ingly anxious about its future, clinched our desire to 
open up this metaphor confab. 

It’s a Whole Earth task: If words, images and 
phrases can be considered “tools,” how does a word- 
smith incite wrath or kindle love or bore a listener ‘til 
the blood curdles? Yes, words impeccably ringing of 
truth or glamorously beautiful do move citizens and 
lovers of literature, but what is it that gives this power 
to language? 

What emerged from polling various contributors 
about metaphors is a deep ambiguity about powerful 
images and morals. Do these engaging images help 
move people toward a kinder or a harsher world? Take 
an in-house example. Whole Earth introduced the 
aphorism, “We are as gods and might as well get good 
at it.” Over the last thirty years most readers have 
loved this simile, while others began to question: 
Which gods (or goddesses)? Do we really want to get 
good at being Kali, the destroyer-creator goddess, or 
Jupiter or Hera? The same phrase can be thrilling 
inspiration from the mouths of poets or dangerous 
ideology in the speeches of demagogues. 
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LA DAME OVALE, MAX ERNST (1939). 


PROVOKING METAPHORICAL 
Mind 


Metaphorical language, at 
its broadest, includes all those 
forms from English class (sim- 
iles, metaphors, metonyms) as 
well as personifications, certain 
idioms, and phrases. Some- 
times it’s hard to tell where the 
literal becomes figurative: green 

fields, green-eyed, a green com- 

plexion, a green business, a 
green wet dream, a wet green 
dream. As a scientist taught to 
avoid imagery and seek only the 
bare truth, I discovered more 
enlivened, rich, and vivid 
modes of speech only through 
corny insights (“Can you give 
me a hand>” and I'd say, 

“Which one>”), bad puns, and early 

Bob Dylan. 

Schooling wasn’t much of a help. I’d been told 
that the simile (X is like Y; my girl is like a lioness) 
was weak compared to metaphor (X is Y; my girl is a 
lioness). | was going to ask poet Gary Snyder what 
he thought, when I noticed that his latest email 
ended with an “as if” construction that played on 
simile: 


Work like you don’t need money 
Love like you've never been hurt 
Dance like no one’s watching 


And Shakespeare’s Sonnet No. 60 starts: 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes 
before... 


So much for that rule. Others fell from lofty liter- 
ary heights. Mixing metaphors (which is a bit like 
opening all the blades on a Swiss Army Knife) and 
“conceits” (overly extended metaphors, which are 
perhaps equivalent to using a penknife for every- 
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thing, including the point for a screwdriver) found 
their place in the imagist toolkit. Mike Stone, our 
managing editor, found the Duchess of Newcastle 
(Margaret Cavendish), whose edible “conceit” poems 
have become classics of bad taste: 


Life scums the cream of Beauty... 

And thicks it well with crumbled bread of Truth... 
Then takes the eggs of fair and bashful Eyes, 

And puts them in a countenance that’s wise, 

Cuts in a lemon of the sharpest Wit— 

Discretion as a knife is used for it... 


Gary emailed a great combo of bioregional meta- 
morphosing personifications: 
“In one of the California Indian coyote stories, 


person, for instance, was never as well waxed as your 
car body or silverware. Over a 200-year period, “pol- 
ished,” the metaphor, transmuted into the word 
“polite,” as in “polite person,” jumping the barrier 
from metaphor to everyday adjective. 

| now lust after word history. Tracking the changes 
in metaphorical lingo opens doors to understanding 
what’s happening in communities or nations, and 
how leaders and citizens can best navigate through 
these fickle wordscapes. 


METAPHORS and MORALITY 


As Whole Earth scratched about, an old two-horse 
dogfight relit its fuse (trading horrific mixed 
metaphors became a bad side effect of preparing this 
issue). Do metaphors encourage an engaged citizenry, 


Coyote is walking with this 
rattlesnake travelling along 
beside him. He introduces 


him,“This is my dog, ye. 
Rattlesnake.” qWacks, 
In good time, my scien- 
tist-self found goofing about, 
listening to the actual words 
and sounds, a lot more inter- 
esting than attending to the 
content of scientific meet- 
ings. Metaphor itself, rather 


My dad's laugh 


0, tein coming 


first, then 


Annie Gravy 7th 


overcome apathy, and nurture 
truth in politics? Or are 
metaphors the delusional 
beauty of political sweet talk 
and honey-tongued con 
men? The dogfight is not 
trivial, and it influences how 
governance and public peace 
can be achieved. Plato want- 
ed no poets (poetical lan- 
guage) in his Republic. He 
proclaimed: Poets delude the 


than its linguistic “X is Y,” 
became joyous stuff, human 
outpouring that can’t be stopped. Meta comes from in- 
the-middle-of (mid-wife, inter-med-iate); phor comes 
from the Indo-European root bher (to bring forth, to 
carry), which gives us birth, bear, wheelbarrow, and 
birr (a favorable wind). In its Greek transmutation 
(bher to phor), the root continues to carry everything 
from joy (eu-phor-ia) to wine and olive oil (am-phor-a) 
to a bride’s dowry (the early meaning of para-phen- 
nalia). Figuratively, metaphor is “in-the-middle-of 
bringing forth or carrying”—caught in a gust of words 
about to help you get where you want to go, an unfa- 
miliar linguistic infant in the midst of emerging into 
the world. 


METAPHORS ON THE LOOSE 


Once born, metaphors appear to have a life of 
their own. Some thrive, some subdivide, some trans- 
migrate, some wither. Jaron Lanier (page 16), for 
instance, has watched his own metaphor—virtual real- 
ity—escape and journey its own path from the techno- 
culture into the world culture. He has had to keep on 
his toes, running down (or after) the many guises of 
“virtual,” and wonders what its lifespan might be. 
Howard Rheingold has tracked the pinball-machine 
life of his metaphor, virtual community (page 18). 

There’s nothing new in metaphors journeying 
with an amoral sense of independence. A “polished” 


citizens with spellbinding 
images that are not good for 
public order. In Mein Kampf, the poetic Hitler, for 
instance, described Germany as an abused mother. 
The metaphor was, at the time, daring, carrying the 
weight of its partial truth to hundreds of thousands of 
Germans frustrated by the Treaty of Versailles. Given 
the times, the abused mother became one part of 
Hitler’s glamorous speech making, hinting at the need 
for German revenge. 

In contemporary politics, George Lakoff (page 23) 
identifies, within the umbrella metaphor of Our 
Nation Is a Family, two styles of family (metaphorical- 
ly, the “Strict Father Family” and the “Nurturant 
Parent Family”). He explains that many Americans 
vote or choose sides on issues like abortion, govern- 
ment aid to students, welfare, etc., not on logic-based 
truth but on the deep feeling they have for one or a 
mix of these family metaphors. 

A concern for potentially traitorous and worn-out 
metaphors that counter reason appears throughout 
this issue. Mary Catherine Bateson (page 14) explores 
the Gaian metaphor of Mother Earth—would Infant 
Earth be a more skillful term? Stewart Brand (page 
89) hints in his short review that corporations might 
have to update their tooth-and-claw, survival-of-the- 
fittest metaphors. The Business As Evolution 
metaphor is now at odds with new science findings, 
especially that evolution also works by symbiosis and 
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fluid, fast, self-organizing wholes. Vicki Robin (page 
88) highlights how our metaphor of Wall Street finan- 
cial sharks needs a new monetary compassion—a 
money metaphor that includes saving, not devouring, 
dolphins and tuna, even endangered sharks. Rick 
Fields (page 19) warns against ascribing a metaphori- 
cal personality-type to people with cancer, as this only 
adds to their suffering. 


INTELLECT ANO INTUITION 


It’s the old “grammar vs. glamour” question. 
Glamour and grammar, originally the same word, 
moved apart just a few centuries ago. Grammar sided 
with logic, truth, and writing. By getting their syntax 
perfect, cleaning out the word play and enchantment, 
philosophers, and some linguists and scientists, hoped 
that their grammar could capture the beauty of truth. 

Glamour, on the other hand, kept its suggestive, 
alluring, spellbinding, magical, and “charm-ing” quali- 
ties. In glamour’s presence, it’s hard to believe that the 
beauty displayed is not true. Artists, filmmakers, 
priests, and politicians have a special hankering for 
this old sense: grammar as glamour. 

Literary writers in this issue (Salman Rushdie, 
Diane di Prima, Adriel Heisey), first and foremost 
enjoy carving language into strange or fresh shapes, 
finding vibrant words and phrases that defamiliarize 
everyday perceptions, tickle, pant, stir up, quicken, 
resound, and echo. 


So many things fail to interest us, simply because they 
don't find in us enough surfaces on which to live, and 
what we have to do then is to increase the number of 
planes in our mind, so that a much larger number of 


themes can find a place in it at the same time. 
—Ortega y Gasset 


Old-time “glamorous” images evoke a moving, 
affecting presence—the birth moment, here and now. 
They also serve as pointers saturated in expectation, 
moving like the tendril of a vine toward something 
that is not yet exactly predictable or clear. 

The more analytic minds prefer the pursuit of the 
general mechanism and design of metaphorical 
power. “My horse with its mane made of rainbows,” 
from a Navaho song, is studied as mapping one 
domain (in this case, weather observations) onto 
another (the domain of the horse’s body). 
Metaphorical language is understood as a series of 
conceptual movements or transformations. If you live 
in Greece, you see METAQOPA on the side of moving 
vans carrying furniture from one home to another. 
Metaphor, through sense organs and the neuro-anato- 
my of the brain, is an organic moving van. 

Gregory Bateson felt that all organisms worked by 
metaphor—as all life had to map information from 
one domain to another. For a bacterium to feel heat 


and to motivate its flagella to swim away required an 
informational transfer from one mode (sensing) to 
another (movement). That transfer was, in essence, a 
metaphor. 

For those favoring intellect, the quest to know 
metaphor marches in a wilderness between imagery 
and scientific “model.” Is 


the model itself just a 
metaphor? Or is the 
model really scientifical- 
ly true? Recently, for 
instance, left brain/right 
brain “reality” has been 
challenged and abruptly 
turned from fact to 


metaphor. “Lord of the 
Universe” has been challenged by the model of the 
“multiverse’—who knows what will happen to prayer. 
Ah, the tensions. Watch the glamour, as it might 
deceive with fictitious sparkle. Watch the grammar, 
which can equally deceive with its intellectual agenda. 
Watch the metaphor as it cruises and metamorphoses. 
Garcia Lorca, a Spanish playwright and poet, says it: 


Very often intellect is poetry’s enemy because it is too 
much given to imitation, because it lifts the poet to a 
throne of sharp edges and makes him oblivious of the fact 
that he may suddenly be devoured by ants, or a great 
arsenic lobster may fall on his head. 


Whole Earth learned it’s helpful to check out 
metaphors for their incompleteness and social conse- 
quences; and to have unbridled fun seeing all “facts” 
alchemically light up as imagery. Metaphors that seem 
too real, true, and concrete can justify war, peace, or 
oppression—until some darn poet defamiliarizes the 
“reality” and winds up exiled or banned as morally 
corrupt. Or a scientific model seems momentarily 
complete and true, until some darn scientist exposes 
its flawed imagery and, presto, the model has become 
a fossil metaphor. 

I feel like a guest editor. It’s not just the new paper 
and color (pages 49-56), it’s this new terrain. For 
instance, too late for this issue, | understood that 
access to distinctly regional metaphors would have 
sussied up the text. In Texas, oil riggers call a girl who 
likes to dance close, a “buckle polisher.” Send us your 
favorites. We also need a more global feel. Japanese 
and Chinese ideograms mix pictographs and words in 
ways impossible in linear alphabetical languages like 
English. Is email changing the power of ideogrammat- 
ic languages as it’s changing English? Another issue. 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come... 
—Sonnet 116, Shakespeare -% 
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ADAPTED WITH 
PERMISSION 
FROM “TURNING 
INTO A TOAD,” 

IN PERIPHERAL 
VISIONS: 
LEARNING ALONG 
THE Way, BY 
Mary CATHERINE 
BATESON 


(HARPERCOLLINS. 


1994). 


MARY CATHERINE BATESON REFLECTS ON 
MOTHER METAPHORS FOR THE EARTH 


he Gaia hypothesis, developed by James 

Lovelock and Lynn Margulis, asserts that 

this planet is alive. This integrates a vast 
amount of information in a single image: What we 
are talking about is life. It wiggles. It may bite. The 
Gaian metaphor provides a bridge from high tech- 
nical specificity to all the experiences that go with 
direct contact with a living being. 

Above all, the Gaia hypothesis evokes the pow- 
erful ancient metaphor of Mother Earth. In the 
early seventies, there was a poster of the Earth as 
seen from space, the picture that has become so 
familiar and beloved, and underneath was written, 
“Your Mother—Love Her or Leave Her!” That was 
a brilliant but confusing poster, because every 
young American male knows what he is supposed 
to do with his mother: grow up and leave her. After 
all, his entire socialization is geared to achieving 
independence. The poster fed right into the fantasy 


that if we messed up this planet we could climb 


into spaceships and zoom to another one or per- 
haps to a space platform. That poster was an invita- 
tion to believe in the possibility of leaving, in the 
self as separate and separable. 

Since the early years of the space program, 
the fantasy of solving environmental problems by 
leaving this planet behind has faded, as has the 
metaphor of Earth as a spaceship, but we still may 
not have found the metaphor that leads to effective 
attention. A metaphor can obscure as well as 
reveal. In contemporary culture, I doubt that the 
best way to elicit caring and responsible behavior 
from adults is to remind them of childhood, the 
retrospective dumping ground of problems and 
resentments. I may feel that having the Earth 
thought of as female enhances me or allows me to 
empathize a little more deeply, but I hate to expose 
the planet further to the danger of rape or evoke 
the ambivalence that people feel about mothers. 

The use of a personal name, Gaia, suggests 
that the planet can evoke the attitudes we reserve 
for identified human individuals. Do we love Gaia? 
Does she love or trust in return? What does it add 
to understanding or confusion that Gaia is the 
name of a deity from an ancient and polytheistic 
system no longer widely worshiped, the most 


primitive layer of Greek religion? The original Gaia 
was inclined to devour her own offspring, many of 
whom were monsters. 

Perhaps we could empathize more if the 
metaphor were differently conceived. Because 
the life span of a planet is potentially so long, 
we might learn to think of the planet as a young 
child that requires care and attention but has an 
unknown future. Such a metaphor would under- 
line the need to protect future possibilities, not 
only for our human descendants but for all life on 
Earth, and might make accepting the limitations 
on knowledge and control less painful. 

When we use a metaphor that is drawn from 
human relations, it is well to look carefully for all its 
hidden implications, for we run the risk of evoking 
human conflicts. If we are going to think of the 
Earth as female, it behooves us to take a good look 
at gender relations, because gender relations of 
dominance and exploitation will infect, have already 
infected, the relationship with the planet. Images of 
children often do evoke protectiveness and caring, 
yet we have been willing to incur massive debts our 
children will have to pay, and all too many parents 
exploit or abuse children and even more feel they 
have a right to determine a child’s future. If we are 
going to use family images, let us take some respon- 
sibility for constructing human families that offer 
metaphors of mutuality and hope. 

To me, the most important thing that the Gaia 
hypothesis proposes that was absent from earlier 
metaphors like “spaceship Earth” is that we are 
immersed in, brought into being by, a living reality, 
not a mechanical one. We are completely depen- 
dent, as we would be in a spaceship, but we do not 
have full blueprints and we cannot expect to be in 
complete control. 

The Gaia hypothesis demands that we are total- 
ly contained in and sustained by a single living 
system, in which all the parts are interconnected 
and everything we do resonates with the whole. 
Nothing is fully localized. The destruction of an 
ecosystem or a species is an amputation and, like 
the amputation of a limb, can trigger fatal shock or, 
at the least, require learning new ways to function. 
One extraneous item introduced in the wrong 
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place in a living body can trigger pathology. The 
Gaia hypothesis becomes, at every level of its 
metaphorical evocation, a reminder that the world 
we live in is a biological, or if you like a biologized 
world, a sacred process in which we share, a com- 
munity to participate in, not an object to be used. 
The Gaia hypothesis pulls the data together, but 
it goes further by offering a metaphor for organiz- 
ing awareness of the interconnections. It proposes 
empathy as a way of knowing and imagining con- 
nections about which we cannot yet be explicit. It 
cannot, however, guarantee love or respect any 
more than centuries of religion and philosophy 
have been able to end the exploitation by human 
beings of one another. We continue to be unable to 
provide adequate care either for the old, our par- 
ents, or for the young, our children, to whom we 
will entrust the future, so it is no wonder we mis- 
take the planet that represents both source and 
destiny for a shopping mall. What would it be like 
to walk through the woods or the city in the pres- 
ence of—aware of—Gaia? Part of that awareness 
can be built up by letting children look through 
microscopes, germinate seeds, learn about soil 
chemistry, but part of it comes into being through 
the experiences of loving and being loved, resolv- 
ing quarrels, learning new ways of family life, 
attending patiently to things we do not understand. 
All thought relies on metaphor, on ways of 
noticing similarity so that what has been learned 
in one situation can be transferred to another. 
Scientists try to purge metaphor and intuition 
from their publications, but the speech of scientists 
is like all human speech and thought, full of 
metaphors, often unconscious and unexamined. 
The solution is not to purge metaphors from 
speech; the solution is to take respon- 


and objecting to the use of fantasy and mythology 
in education. A picture from a reading primer 
that showed a little boy and a little girl sitting at 

a kitchen table, with the little boy putting a piece 
of bread into a toaster, was cited as undermining 
traditional concepts of the family. This may seem 
extreme, yet these parents were right in their 
understanding of how people think and learn. Not 
only does such a picture undermine traditional 
concepts of the family but it undermines tradition- 
al concepts of God, for male dominance over 
females has long provided a model for the relation- 
ship between God and humankind. They would 
also be right to resist the metaphor of the dryad, 
along with any other suggestion of sacred presence 
immanent in the natural world, as undermining 
the idea of God as transcendent, ruling from out- 
side and above. 

Family systems, the organization of institutions, 
the way we run our country, the way we respond to 
other cultures and races, and the uses of political 
and military power—all these things are based on 
interlocking sets of metaphors. Our many relation- 


ships are isomorphic: they have the same form. 
There is a pattern that connects, and it is a pattern 
of dominance and exploitation, taught again and 
again in the most ordinary human arrangements. 
That pattern is expressed in the fierce and ultimate- 
ly self-destructive attack on this planet that we can- 
not rule because we are a part of it. 

In effect, because knowledge and perception 
are so dependent on available models, they cannot 
be changed without a commitment to changing 
basic patterns of social life. This is the most signifi- 
cant sense in which we are our own metaphor. -& 


sibility for the choice of > aaa 
metaphors, to savor them and 
ponder their suggestions, 
above all to live with many and 
take no one metaphor as 
absolute. There are truths to be 
discovered in equating one’s 
mother with a toad; there are <=, 
truths to be discovered in look- 2 
ing at a butchered sheep and 
recognizing heart and lungs 
and death itself as common. 
Not long ago, in 1988, a 
sroup of parents in Tennessee 
brought a lawsuit protesting 
that their children were being 
taught the religion of “secular 
humanism” in the schools, 
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1 You need three 
ingredients for 
these: a) a pair 

of little display 
Screens, one in 
front of each eye; 
b) a sensor to tell 
where your head 
is and the direc- 
tion it’s pointed; 
and c) a fast 
enough computer 
to calculate two 
pictures of a 3-D 
scene at a rate of, 
Say, twenty times 
a second. The 
Sensor deter- 
mines your head’s 
vantage point on 
a virtual scene, 
the computer ren- 
ders it for each 
eye, and the 
screens let each 
eye see the image 
intended for it. As 
a result, you can 
move freely inside 
a virtual world 
that seems to sur- 
round you. You 
can get up and 
walk around if the 
cords are long 
enough, and you 
can peek around 
corners. The virtu- 
al world seems 

to be out there, 
independent of 
you, waiting to 

be explored. 


A TECHNO-METAPHOR WITH A LIFE OF ITS OWN 
BY JARON LANIER 


> ometimes, when you make up a metaphor, it 

goes out and has adventures. It mixes with 

the wrong crowd. It forgets where it came 
from and changes so you hardly recognize it. A 
metaphor can decay into a mere word. The meta- 
phorical heritage of a term usually dims with famil- 
iarity. But once in a while a metaphor is levitated by 
its richness and ambivalence and refuses to resolve 
into a narrow concrete term. 

Decades ago, | suggested a metaphor that has 
turned out to consume much of my adult life. | 
called a type of computer-user interface technology 
“Virtual Reality.” | thought it would have aged into a 
mere term by now, but it hasn't. 

| still get requests almost every week to speak 
to some group and explain what VR is, exactly. It 
has taken on a life of its own. This is extraordinary, 
because there hasn't been all that much money 
or promotion involved. The idea of Virtual Reality 
for the most part propelled itself. I’ve occasionally 
tried to contain its extravagance, but it has leapt 
over every fence I’ve attempted to erect. It has 
been claimed by pop culture as a virtually univer- 
sal metaphor. 


PROLOG 


Long before | showed up, the brilliant computer 
scientist and father of computer graphics, Ivan 
Sutherland, had been building what he called “vir- 
tual worlds.” In 1965 he wrote a paper referring to 
an “ultimate display’—the head-mounted display. 
These are the familiar Virtual Reality goggles.: 

Sutherland was motivated to make an “ultimate 
display” in part because he had experienced the dif- 
ficulties of designing graphical user interfaces with- 
in the confines of a conventional screen. He wrote 
what might be the best computer program of all 
time, Sketchpad, in 1963. It was the first computer 
graphics application. You could draw directly on the 
screen with a lightpen, and could modify the pro- 
gram with a graphical programming language. 

The problem was you couldn't see enough at 
one time. The human mind loves concreteness 
and visual/spatial representation, but that requires 
screen space for each thing or concept to be repre- 
sented. Screen space becomes cluttered and then 
runs out almost instantly. So Ivan imagined an 


ultimate display that could allow the user to move 
about through a potentially infinite virtual world 
instead of a real screen with hard boundaries.- 

Ivan, a card-carrying nerd, drew his terminology 
from the metaphors popular in the sciences at the 
time. “Virtual” indicated a substitution that has no 
impact within a certain frame of reference. In com- 
puter science, a “virtual machine” is a perfect sub- 
stitute for a machine within the context of abstract 
computation. There are also “virtual particles” in 
physics. For something to be “virtual,” it has to be 
indistinguishable in some practical context, while 
it remains distinguishable in another. If it were 
always indistinguishable, there would be identity, 
rather than virtuality. A virtual world doesn’t fit 
this definition exactly, since we can’t ever perfectly 
simulate physical reality; so Ivan was using the 
term metaphorically. 


BIRTH OF A METAPHOR 


It turns out that the two words, virtual reality, 
had appeared in that sequence before I coined the 
term. The earliest example I have found is from 
French surrealist Antonin Artaud, who described 
effective theater as creating a virtual reality of the 
scenario being depicted. 

Back in the early days of our company, VPL, 
| thought we needed to differentiate our work from — 
Ivan’s “virtual worlds.” First, we were networking 
people in virtual worlds together. The implications 
of this are more dramatic than you might initially 
realize. If two people are poking around in the 
same virtual world, they can look at each other. So 
each user has to be represented. This is a big deal. 
Should a person be represented as accurately as 
possible? Or rely on metaphor, turning into an ani- 
mate raven, for instance? Or should a virtual person 
be as abstract as possible—merely arrows to indi- 
cate to others where the real person is looking? 

Second, we wanted, with available technology, 
to re-create the most basic physical relationship of 
a person to an environment that we could. To do 
that we used gloves in the place of pens or mice. 
That way we could create the illusion of any possi- 
ble tool. We also built whole body suits. 

These two qualities, social and somatic, together 
created something quite different from a solitary 
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virtual world. It functioned as the interstices or 
connection between people; a role that had been 
previously taken only by the physical world. The 
term “reality” seemed appropriate. A “world” 
results when a mind has faith in the persistence of 
what it perceives. A “reality” results when a mind 
has faith that other minds share enough of the 
same world to establish communication and empa- 
thy. Then add the somatic angle: A mind can occu- 
py a world, but a body lives in a reality—and with 
our somatic interfaces like gloves and body suits, 
we were designing for the body as well as the mind. 

When I first proposed “Virtual Reality,” Chuck 
Blanchard, who used to be in charge of sottware at 
VPL, complained. “It sounds too much like RV— 
Recreational Vehicle. People will think it means old 
folks taking vacations in virtual worlds.” | went with 
the term anyway. 


POP CULTURE FANTASIA 


We now leave the actual technology behind for a 
while and follow the adventures of a metaphor as it 
skips out of the lab into the big wide world. Virtual 
Reality’s potency as a metaphor is so great that it is 
almost impossible to track. 

Here is an incomplete survey of the current 
usage—as of summer 1999. 

A delinquent disassociation from the truth. In the 
last presidential election, each of the four national 
candidates at one time or another accused his oppo- 
nents of “living in Virtual Reality.” This was when 
they were being nice; at other times much more 
ageressive language was in play. The implication 
seemed to be that Virtual Reality was the failing of 
a mind that might be well intentioned and clever, a 
delusion rather than a manipulation. 

A protean, all-encompassing triumph of creativity. 
The cover of a Frank Sinatra CD brags that “Frank 
creates a virtual reality when he sings.” The term 
has appeared in this usage in a great many blurbs 
for novels, movies, and recordings. 

Pervasive alienation; mental removal from natural 
reality brought about by technological civilization. 
Rather than the mere Marxist alienation from one’s 
work, a person is alienated from all of natural life 
by the devilish confusion of mass media and other 
pervasive technologies. | was given a Gen-X faux- 
fifties refrigerator magnet with a Norman Rockwell 


family overlaid by “Virtual Reality” in a sinister font. 


In this usage, Virtual Reality is essentially treated as 
an ultimate form of television by people who hate 
and fear television. 

An ecstasy or epiphany brought about by 


technology. The first cover story about the technology 


in the Wall Street Journal referred to it, incredibly, as 
“electronic LSD.” 

A transcendent perspective brought about by tech- 
nology. Hollywood scripts have frequently used 
Virtual Reality as a device to give a character, and 
the audience, privileged knowledge versus others. 
The idea is that he with the goggles sees farther. In 
the early days (Lawnmower Man), the knowledge 
was often used to either rule the world or solve a 
crime, while in more recent incarnations (The 
Matrix), the hero uses Virtual Reality to become a 
Buddha-like figure, wiser than the common mortal. 


THE AMBIGUITY AT THE 
CORE OF THE METAPHOR 

Now why would a metaphor about a user-inter- 
face technology take on such luminous pop over- 
tones? | think the reason is that “Virtual Reality” 
evokes unresolved mysteries about the status of 
computers and all things digital. 

Computer scientists like to think of the whole 


world as a big computer or collection of computer- 


organisms like trees or humans. Some don’t believe 


this is just a simile (“world as or like computer”) 
but more literally true, reality. They have enter- 
tained the public with the question: Is there ulti- 
mately a difference between reality and a very good 
computer with very good input and output devices? 
This explains both sides of Virtual Reality as 
a pop metaphor. Virtual Reality is transcendent, 
because if reality is digital, it is programmable. 
Everything becomes possible. You 
can enjoy a universe as varied 
as dreams AND still share _— 
it with other people who 
are plugged into the 
equipment, instead of 
being trapped in your 
own head. To all those 
connected, a tree can 
suddenly transform 
into a sparkling water- 
fall. On the other hand, 
if reality is digital, every- af 
thing is the same as every- i - 
thing else. 
Claustrophobia 
quickly sets in— 
a bit is a bit. 
As you watch 
the tree 
change into a waterfall, you real- 
ize there was nothing essential about 
the bits being a tree or a waterfall, or 
potentially being you, for that matter. 


continued on page 1s 


2 If you’re wonder- 
ing why there 
aren’t Virtual 
Reality systems all 
over the place by 
now, we still don’t 
(believe it or not) 
have a sensor for 
head position and 
orientation that’s 
both good enough 


and cheap enough, 


and the computer 
power required is 
still a bit beyond 
what is affordable. 
| think we're only a 
few years away. 
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ee The computer will probably be a part of the 
See human environment for as long as people exist. At 
oe \ irtual Re alit) is reall} propelled by the the present time, the culture of computing is domi- 
ambiguity of the familiar ord reality, nated by greed, politics, and banal design. The 
: Consensus” and “1 eality” are often strung — Virtual Reality metaphor enjoys popularity because 
: together. Here, in Marin County culture, this pair- it leaps over the current bland mess and expresses 
ing suggests that external reality is a mental medi- what is fascinating, inspirational, and terrifying 
__that realitv seems stubborn about such 
um—that reality only seems stubborn about suc 4) 
about computers. As long as it lives as a metaphor, 
| things as following the laws of physics because instead of a term, it cannot be contained, boxed in, 
% enough minds cannot get together to agree 10 owned, or controlled. When Virtual Reality falls out 
= change them. In other societies, the phrase might of use as a vague metaphor, and becomes known as 
merely suggest the degree to which multiple minds specific thing, that will be an indicator that people 
contain mutually coherent models of the world. In ew cvanieatalibe with computers as they 
oo either case, reality becon es at 1edium for ¢ m are. And that might never happen. 
- munication. If reality is a medium, do we read from : _— 
; — vor 4 laron, a kind editorial advisor, erceptive guy, friend, conver- 
it and write in it as if it were a book? 
pianist, composer, String and Sationalist, cephalopod-phili- 
clap wind instrument longhair rasta ac, upstanding son, virtually 
Every time we make a metaphor we are returning to cool cat, known as a computer anything smarting with 
the Eden of meaning, before meaning decayed into ___ scientist and all-around very dee-light. — PW 
frayed words. 
BY HOWARD RHEINGOLD 
-n 1988, when everybody thought the only peo- number of symbols. But that packing process does- 
is ple who would use computers to communicate __n't include the actual entire phenomenon the 
were adolescent boys with complexion prob- metaphor describes. In particular, when a metaphor 
lems, I witnessed some heart-touching acts of spon- _ attempts to reify human relationships, to make a 
e taneous support and charity—people raising tens of dynamic process into a concrete, unchanging thing, 
eS thousands of dollars to help parents struggling with © What the metaphor fails to describe can be as ieaciaaihaliass 
ae a sick child, shifts organized to sit and read to a important as what it imparts. | Whole Earth 
dying comrade, and other instances where flesh- ‘i In the fifteenth ee news was a social “ee. Silane 
| ered to find out What was happening up the road. 
screens and changed each other's lives. I wrote on kas 4 oni PP oo Whole Earth 
de roadsides turned reading into a private event, Catalog. His 
Virtual Communities” for Whole Earth Review, and g 
eroding a part of European village life. Printing put Tools for 
five years later published The Virtual Community. ued 
villagers in touch with broader groups they had not g 
Since then, I've been involved in public discussions «gn Sead The Virtual 
| panes ; identified with before. People who didn't speak the | 
In person, 1n print, and online about whether a aaa . Community 
| | | same language or live anywhere near each other son deadiainad. 
community can truly be virtual, whether that 
4 b tT f " yegan to join together, to go to war ove! ideas pro- able at www 
metaphor debases the me: 9 of comn y, “17: 
moted by the millions of copies of Martin Luther's theingold.com. 
whetner we are Changing the nature of community — 
work. The Protestant Reformation brought together _He flourishes 
ue itself by using email and discussion groups online. what Benedict Anderson called “imagined commu- 25 champion. 
Those debates forced me to look into the literature nities,” and which I would be tempted to call “virtu- — PUY®¥" and 
model of the 
about community; a term that has been hotly debat- 4] communities.” sali 
ed for over a century, and that turns out to be harde1 The changes we initiate regarding tools and edgeable, civil, 
to define than one would think. communications have grown increasingly abstract, adult, fun 
‘ Even if I had had the foresight to see the virtual —_ and have increasingly disruptive impacts on what conversation” 
community metaphor’s deep influence, I probably had been former models of "community." Alpha- earenlens 
Boe would not have been able to persuade my book edi- _ bets, printing presses, broadcasting stations, Web ie soni 
tor to let me use a title like People Who Discuss sites, virtual communities, all extend our minds, private Web- 
Things Online and Form Relationships and Groups disrupt old forms of community, create new ways to conferencing 
That Resemble Community in Some Important relate, remove us further from the concrete world, community, 
Pe Ways But Differ in Others. That's the beauty of and make possible empires, weaponry, medicine, Brainstorms. 
= metaphor: it packs a lot of meaning into a small democracy, metropolis, agriculture. -& —MKS 
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n Illness As Metaphor, Susan Sontag argues— 

persuasively I think—against the whole 

notion. She points out that illness becomes 
metaphorical because its cause is unknown. In the 
nineteenth century, tuberculosis was considered a 
disease of sensitive, poetic, soul-sick people who 
were sent to sanitariums like the one in Mann’s 
The Magic Mountain, or to healing climates like 
Arizona or New Mexico. TB seemed to represent 
the spirit of the age, until it was discovered that the 
cause of TB was a bacterium. 

Today cancer is used as a metaphor in much 
the same way. The cause of cancer, in all its variety, 
remains unknown, and so cancer invites metaphor. 
So, just as there was thought to be a tubercular per- 
sonality—pale, wan, poetic—there is talk of a “can- 
cer personality’—uptight, negative, passive. One 
who does not express anger, or grief, or love, 
or who has “lifestyle” problems, such as being 
isolated, not eating the right foods, drinking too 
much, not exercising enough, not being creative 
enough. Not “following your bliss.” Or not finding 
the early hidden trauma that is the key. 

I get angry when well-meaning friends or 
acquaintances or healers or therapists suggest | 
investigate what I did to cause my cancer. Not that 
I totally ignore such theories. But I always smell 
(or imagine I do) a whiff of smug self-satisfaction 
in such suggestions, helpful though they usually 
are meant to be. Adding this to dealing daily with 
cancer seems to me unfair. It is blaming the victim. 
Plus, I don’t buy it. I’ve known too many nasty 
greedy SOBs who enjoy, it seems, a cancer-free life, 
while some of the kindest, most courageous people 
I’ve ever met are stricken. 

And consider the children. Gabe Catalfo, who 
fought leukemia from the age of seven until his 
death at fifteen, was a sweet, generous, open-spirited 
soul. Now how can having a “cancer personality” or 
a bad lifestyle be the cause of a seven-year-old’s dis- 
ease? And many children even younger are afflicted. 

Nevertheless, I suggest that the pathology of 
cancer is a good candidate for a metaphor for our 
time, which I am not alone as seeing as character- 
ized by unchecked growth and greed. Call it gigan- 
tism, post-industrial capitalism, or totalitarianism 
(the Soviet Union left a terribly abused environ- 
ment). Whatever name we pin on it, it is driven by 
a boundless thirst. More is better. Bigger is better. 
So, unchecked, out-of-control growth for the Earth 
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creates a good metaphorical fit between cancer and 
the values of the society we live in. 

And then there is the growth of humanity, ever 
multiplying, destroying habitat and causing the 
extinction of tigers, lions, lynx, antelopes, birds of 
many species, fish, frogs—even trees, the earth’s 
lungs. The list is too long. 

At a recent conference (one of the first) on can- 
cer and the environment, Dr. Warren Hern, confer- 
ence organizer, presented a slide show of aerial and 
satellite views of urban centers. Dr. Hern noted that 
the slides “bore a striking similarity to images of 
cancerous tissue (particularly melanoma) invading 
the healthy surrounding tissue.” In his talk, he 
asked the question, “Are Humans a Cancer on the 
Earth?” This is a skillful use of metaphor. The ques- 
tion had actually been barred from an earlier con- 
ference, the speaker being told, “You cannot talk 
about that.” 

When the wheel stops spinning, the finger 
points to our abuse of the Earth we live on, rarely 
mentioned either to the cancer patient or in the 
media. In a new book, Living Downstream (Vintage, 
1998), Sandra Steingraber examines the growing 
effects of pesticides and industrial pollutants, espe- 
cially on children. Very few of the pesticides that we 
have invented have been tested. We are waiting for 
“proof”—as cancers develop in the future, we will 
consider doing something. As another speaker said 
in the same conference, it is as though we are con- 
ducting a test on our children. 

So I suggest that cancer—a disease whose 
nature is unchecked growth and which destroys its 
host—is a valid metaphor for our time and situa- 
tion, rather than a personality type. To change the 
metaphorical use of cancer to reflect this reality, we 
must take responsibility. It’s a seemingly hope- 
less task to go against the triumphant tidal 
wave. But that doesn’t let us off the 
hook upon which we have impaled 
ourselves. Impossible or not, we 
must act. As Zen Buddhists 
chant, “Beings are number- 
less, | vow to enlighten them. 
Obstacles are endless, I vow 
to cut them down. The gates 
of Life as it exists are limit- 
less. I vow to enter them.” 
And, “The Buddha Way is 
endless, I vow to follow 
through.” 


ILLNESS As 
METAPHOR with 
AIDS ano ITs 
METAPHORS 
Susan Sontag. 
1990 (reprint 
ed.); 183 pp. 
$12.95. Anchor. 
Sontag’s classic 
essay and its 
sequel, reissued 
in one volume. 


Rick Fields’s 
biography is 
on page 90. 
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A MAN CAN CONCEAL ANOTHER, Max Ernst (1923). 


PW: Classic metaphor is presented as X is Y. 
“My love is a red rose.” “My life is a journey.” 


DDP- Well, | think metaphor is exactly the 
opposite. All of those definitions make things less 
than they are. When you talk about metaphor, it’s 
understanding that every single thing is multidi- 
mensional, and that behind each jade plant, there 
are a million layers. There’s Chinese poetry, there’s 
jade itself, there’s the way it flowers and tumbles. 
The way everything falls. Sort of floats downhill 
in it. 

What I’m talking about is some apprehension 
of correspondences that makes everything richer, 
constantly richer. There’s more than meets the 


——™ DIANE DI PRIMA SPEAKS OF POETRY, uM, 


AND INVOKING CO-RESPONDING MAGIC 


eyes, as we like to say. There’s more than actually 
meets the brain and the thinking part of the brain, 
too. So that in a good poem, you don’t even know why 
you're taken. Why you're “rapt away’—like the rap- 
ture Jehovah’s Witnesses are waiting for—into a 
much larger comprehension of how things speak to 
us, how things fit together, how there are all these lev- 
els beyond the material and yet with their roots right 
in the material. 

When I was young, by reading alchemical texts I 
began to understand that everything meant more than 
I thought; that people used to think in a multi-layered 
way. There was no simpleminded way to read, say, a 
text from the 1500s. You had to be able to let every 
thing and every statement in it go to places or depths 
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that were more than its surface. For me, there’s a 
feeling in them, of them resounding. 

Having realized that all these people thought in 
a way that was so much more than one thing at a 
time, I was trying to listen to music that way, to 
look at a painting that way. I kept trying to open to 
these other possibilities, and that was kind of going 
to school, in a way, to the past. Now, I’m sure 
sometimes it happens other ways, like a sudden 
revelation, like when Jacob Boehme saw the light 
on the piece of pewter and the world opened up. | 
wouldn’t know how everyone comes to multiple 
layers, but I think that coming to it completely 
changes you. Changes your life and changes your 
relation with the world as well as with other peo- 
ple. There are no equations in it; there’s no “this 
equals that.” 

Against the studying of Western magical sys- 
tem that we in the West, the Gentiles, based on 
Cabala, Agrippa, and so on, you get that sense of 
depth too. You can talk about Jupiter, or you could 
pick up this sapphire and put it on the shrine, or 
you can move toward the color blue. There’s an 
interlocking of relations between all these different 
things. They are not intellectual. They become liv- 
ing. So that the color of something, or its basic 
energy, or something it exudes, or the number of 
its petals if it’s a flower, all speak to you. 

So if I think of metaphors like “life is a jour- 
ney” as reducing metaphor to equation, all that 
stuff wants to make a very clear line between one 
thing and another and another, and is not willing 
to also see that things have these energies and live 
off of them forever—the actual force that anything 
has, moving off of it into your heart, into your eye, 
into your soul, whatever. I don’t even know if there 
are souls, but into your soul anyway. That energy is 
what corresponds, “co-responds”; and when it co- 
responds and you co-respond to it in writing, you 
move toward something that seems like metaphor. 


PW: There is a woman author who said that 
metaphor is a physical pictograph of a spiritual 
condition. 


DDP: That’s another one of those equations. 
It’s sort of like saying that the only thing we’re 
writing about is our own spiritual states. I’m not 
sure that’s true. Sometimes I’m really actually 
writing about the rock wall in the canyon. Maybe 
the rock wall in the Wind River Canyon isn’t a 
metaphor for my spiritual state but it is just so 
beautiful and so moving and pours out such an 
energy that I need to write it. Or be a voice for it, 
just be a voice for it. 
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[It may be that some metaphors are correla- 
tions for spiritual states, but there may be many, 
many metaphors, or whatever those things are, 
those images that arise that don’t necessarily relate 
to the human. | think it’s kind of a species-centric 
statement. When you're a poet, you spend a long 
time writing the “I” poem, and whether you hide 
the “I” or, because you're being a language poet 
and don’t use “I,” it’s still an “I” poem for a long 
long time. And then when you reach the point 
where that’s not so interesting, maybe you spend a 
long time, who knows—I’m not sure—writing 
poems that include your human family and the 
human landscape. 

I’m not certain that there aren’t entities that 
want voice. Robert Duncan used to talk about pres- 
ences of a poem that arrived in the room and were 
just presences, having to be spoken. Sometimes 
the dead want voice. Sometimes the dead who have 
had a good voice want still more voice. “Shut up, 
Dante!” That kind of thing. 

I’m not really sure exactly where metaphor 
begins, in the sense that you're starting with this 
world—which is where we all have to start all the 
time—and, starting with this world, you come up 
against the natural object. Where does it turn into 
a metaphor? Where is the mind. Where is the swift 
apprehension of relations in the mind? That bird 
leaving no trace in the sky is correspondence to 
one’s thought. Thought leaves no trace. 

For instance, in writing Loba {[Diane’s book- 
length poem], there wasn’t any “Oh, | think [ll 
pick the wolf as a metaphor for a woman....” No. 
Wrong. First there was a dream that contained a 
world that I did not associate with a poem for over 
a year after I started the poem. The poem began as 
words in my head. Sometimes | get these broad- 
casts; and when I get them, I have to write them 
down or else they keep repeating like a broken 
record. And they won't go on to the next lines, but 
they won't stop. 

So in the process of these first few broadcasts, 
around the third or fourth, it showed up that there 
was a wolf. At the beginning of Part 1, there was no 
wolf. But, by the end of Part 1, the wolf was like 
Shiva. She’s dancing and bringing down the city 
around her (“she treads the salty earth, she does 
not raise breath cloud heavenward/her breath itself 
is carnage”). I really didn’t know anything about 
where the thing was going or what it was. I still 
don’t. At that point, I was conscious that it was a 
wolf; | wasn’t conscious it was related to the 
dream. I had no idea for another year or two. I had 
almost forgotten the dream. But the door was 
opened for more of the poem. 
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Then the conscious part: that there was a wolf 
and some women—women and wolves here. I had 
the days to write; three days a week in the morning 
when a baby-sitter came. I would begin with collag- 
ing. I was making all these collages of wild ani- 
mals, or animals and women, or women in 
improbable wild scenery. Eventually the poems 
would start. And would just go. So it was like 
making an invocation. Mostly, it was visual 
imagery. You suddenly find two things are adjacent 
to each other and you say, Oh that’s what | want, or 
that somehow is satisfying. 


PW: | love that moment where the wolf, Loba, 
looks down and you can see her fur over her 
socks and... 


DDP.: She’s dancing in the 
bar, yeah. We have that always. 
Somebody’s going to look and 
notice the fur. Last year at the 
Sonoma Mountain Zen prac- 
tice, | actually expe- 
rienced the true 
sense of my core 
feralness. And 
everything 
spoke to me 
constantly, 
every butterfly 
on the path 
when I would walk 
and do mantra and so on. 
It plugged into me with Loba, twen- 
ty-eight years earlier. So now when people say 
“What is Loba about?” I’m able to say it’s about the 
feralness of the core of women, of the feminine in 
everything. In everyone. If you want an “about”...1 
didn’t have an “about” for twenty-eight years. 


MAN IN THE STREET 


PW: How do all these variants of imagery move 
people? 


DDP: Imagery is a tool. The closer you come to 
those primal images that are in us all, the more 
you do move people. | think we'd like to use the 
term “collective unconscious.” But, it’s too reduc- 
tive, too squishy. 

There’s also the so-called “man in the street”— 
anyone, not consciously aware of metaphors or 
imagery, who responds to it, responds to co- 
respondence. We all know it on some level. 


I rernember when politics was raging in the 
late sixties and early seventies, and | was writing all 
those revolutionary letters and reading them on the 
street and putting them in 200 of those guerilla- 
type newspapers around the country, through that 
Liberation News Service. I would go back East, 
where people are more inclined to be programmat- 
ic, to do poetry readings and things, and people 
would say to me, “What is your plan for the people 
of San Francisco?” or “the people of northern 
California,” or “the people of the West,” or whatev- 
er size they wanted to make it. As if because I 
wrote those poems, I had a clear-cut program in 
mind. And of course | didn't. 


THE TAPESTRY OF POSSIDILITY 


I chose poetry because I first read almost all 
the philosophers that were in the Carroll Street 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library—and then I 
stumbled upon Keats. I realized how stupid it is to 
try to be consistent in a program or in a system of 
philosophy or of anything, when, through poetry, 
you hold all these different possibilities without 
having to resolve them. 

There’s a tapestry of possibility that we all live 
with, sort of a theater backdrop. There’s a level of 
human life that’s the outer scrim, the transparent 
fabric that creates special effects of light and 
atmosphere. And if you light the scrim up, this 
tapestry is infinite—or if not infinite, huge—possi- 
bility. You can write that scrim, which is transpar- 
ent—it’s like the material world is transparent— 
and look through it to the full tapestry of possibili- 
ty. That vastness...if you plug into some part of 
that, what comes alive and seeks you—“rapts” you 
away—grabs you as the artist. | wasn’t looking for 
it. I think I would say I wasn’t looking for it when 
that particular vast thing which now kind of 
informs all my work came to me. 

If you plug into that place, 
people respond. You can do it 
for ill or for good. It’s like one 
of those forces, like electricity. 
It’s just there. Most people 
don’t even talk about that tapes- 
try, that cycle of birth, life, and 
death, and the blood at the 
beginning and at the end of it. 
The mess at the beginning and 
at the end of it, and how beauti- 
ful that is. 88 


Diane di Prima’s Brooklyn-born street 
wisdom never dismisses anything, be 
it the pattern of the stars, the des- 
tinies of children (she has five), dark 
timbers, fragile ankles, or the mean- 
derings of the mind. Acumen and 
heart. She teaches privately and 
Studies Buddhism and Western mag- 
ick. She’s known as an outstanding 
poet of the Beat period, constructs 
great collages, and has published 
thirty-two books, including the eight- 
part Loba (1998; 314 pp. $14.95. 
Penguin). Her memoir, Recollections 
of My life as a Woman (Viking), is 
arout to appear. —PW 
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GEORGE 


LAKOFF ON THE METAPHOR OF 


OUR NATION AS FAMILY 


Adapted from Moral 
Politics: What 
Conservatives Know 
That Liberals Don’t, 

© by George Lakoff. 
University of Chicago 
Press, 1996. Used with 
permission. 


he 

metaphor 

of the 
Nation As Family is 
part of the conceptual 
systems of both liber- 
als and conservatives. 
In that metaphor, the 
government is a par- 
ent. But what kind of 
parent, according to 
what model of par- 
enting? Liberals ap- 
ply the Nurturant 
Parent model. Con- 
servatives, on the 
other hand, apply the Strict Father model of 
parenting to the Nation As Family metaphor. 
There are, of course, far more than two forms of 
morality and politics, even among conservatives 
and liberals. But set within normal human minds, 
the two family systems and moral systems that I 
will be outlining give rise, in a systematic way, to a 
considerable number of actual moral and political 
positions, each of which is a variation on one of the 
two systems. 


THE STRICT FATHER MOOEL 


...A traditional nuclear family, with the father 
having primary responsibility for supporting 
and protecting the family as well as the auth- 
ority to set overall family policy. 

He teaches children right from wrong by setting 
strict rules for their behavior and enforcing them 
through punishment. The punishment is typically 
mild to moderate, but sufficiently painful. It is 
commonly corporal punishment—-say, with a belt 
or a stick. He also gains their cooperation by show- 
ing love and appreciation when they do follow the 
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rules. But chil- 
dren must 
never be cod- 
dled, lest they 
become 
spoiled; a 
spoiled child 
will be depen- 
dent for life 
and will not 
learn proper 
morals. 

The moth- 
er has day-to- 
day responsi- 
bility for the 
care of the 
house, raising 
the children, 
and upholding 
the father’s 
authority. 
Children must 

respect and obey their parents, partly for their own 
safety, and partly because by doing so they build 
character, that is, self-discipline and self-reliance. 
Love and nurturance are a vital part of family life, 
but they should never outweigh parental authority, 
which is itself an expression of love and nurtu- 
rance—tough love. Self-discipline, self-reliance, 
and respect for legitimate authority are the crucial 
things that a child must learn. A mature adult 
becomes self-reliant through applying self-disci- 
pline in pursuing his self-interest. Survival is a 
matter of competition, and only through self-disci- 
pline can a child learn to compete successfully. 

The mature children of the Strict Father have to 
sink or swim by themselves. They are on their own 
and have to prove their responsibilities and seif- 
reliance. They have attained, through discipline, 
authority over themselves. They have to, and are 
competent to, make their own decisions. They have 
to protect themselves and their families. They 
know what is good for them better than their par- 
ents, who are distant from them. Good parents do 
not meddle or interfere in their lives. 
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THE NURTURANT PARENT MOOEL 

...A family of preferably two parents, but 

perhaps only one. If two, the parents share 

household responsibilities. 
The primal experience behind this model is one of 
being cared for and cared about, having one’s 
desires for loving interactions met, living as happily 
as possible, and deriving meaning from mutual 
interaction and care. 

Children develop best through their positive 
relationships to others, through their contribution 
to their community, and through the ways in which 
they realize their potential and find joy in life. Chil- 
dren become responsible, self-disciplined, and self- 
reliant through being cared for and respected, and 
through caring for others. Support and protection 
are part of nurturance, and they require strength 
and courage on the part of parents. The obedience 
of children comes out of their love and respect for 
their parents, not out of the fear of punishment. 

Open, two-way, mutually respectful communica- 
tion is crucial. If parents’ authority is to be legiti- 
mate, they must tell children why their decisions 
serve the cause of protection and nurturance. The 
questioning of parents by children is positive, since 
children need to learn why their parents do what 
they do, since children often have good ideas that 
should be taken seriously, and since all family 
members should participate in important decisions. 
Responsible parents, of course, have to make the 
ultimate decisions and that must be clear. 

Protection of innocent and helpless children 


» 


LIBERAL CATEGORIES OF MORAL ACTION: 


1. Empathetic behavior and promoting fairness. 

2. Helping those who cannot help themselves. 

3. Protecting those who cannot protect themselves. 
4. Promoting fulfillment in life. 

5. Nurturing and strengthening oneself in order to do 


the above. 


CONSERVATIVE CATEGORIES OF MORAL ACTION: 


1. Promoting Strict Father morality in general. 

2. Promoting self-discipline, responsibility, and self- 
reliance. 

3. Upholding the Morality of Reward and Punishment. 
a. Preventing interference with the pursuit of self- 
interest by self-disciplined, self-reliant people. 

b. Promoting punishment as a means of upholding 
authority. 
c. Ensuring punishment for lack of self-discipline. 

4. Protecting moral people from external evils. 

5. Upholding the Moral Order. 


from [certain] evils is a major part of a nurturant 
parent’s job. Crime and drugs are, of course, signifi- 
cant, but so are less obvious dangers: cigarettes, 
cars without seat belts, dangerous toys, inflamma- 
ble clothing, pollution, lead paint, pesticides in 
food, diseases, unscrupulous businessmen, and 

so on. 

A fulfilling life is assumed to be, in significant 
part, a nurturant life, one committed to family and 
community responsibility. Self-fulfillment and the 
nurturance of others are seen as inseparable. What 
children need to learn most is empathy for others, 
the capacity for nurturance, cooperation, and the 
maintenance of social ties. When children are 
respected, nurtured, and communicated with from 
birth, they gradually enter into a lifetime relation- 
ship of mutual respect, communication, and caring 
with their parents. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS PARENTS 


It is natural for liberals to see the federal gov- 
ernment as a strong nurturant parent, responsible 
for making sure that the basic needs of its citizens 
are met: food, shelter, education, health care, and 
opportunities for self-development. A government 
that lets many of its citizens go hungry, homeless, 
uneducated, or sick while the majority of its citizens 
have more, often much more, than these basic 
needs met is an immoral, irresponsible govern- 
ment. And citizens who are not willing to support 
such governmental obligations are immoral, irre- 
sponsible citizens. 

Conservatives, on the other hand, apply the 
Strict Father model of parenting to the Nation As 
Family metaphor. To them, social programs amount 
to coddling people—spoiling them. Instead of hav- 
ing to learn to fend for themselves, people can 
depend on the public dole. This makes them moral- 
ly weak, removing the need for self-discipline and 
willpower. Such moral weakness is a form of 
immorality. And so, conservatives see social pro- 
srams as immoral, affirmative action included. 

Take a simple example: college loans. The feder- 
al government has had a program to provide low- 
interest loans to college students. The students 
don't have to start paying off the loans while they 
are still in college and the loans are interest-free 
during the college years. The liberal rationale for 
the program is this: College is expensive and a great 
many poor-to-middle-class students cannot afford it. 
This loan program allows a great many students to 
go to college who otherwise wouldn't. Going to col- 
lege allows one to get a better job at a higher salary 
afterward and to be paid more during one’s entire 
life. This benefits not only the student but also the 
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government, since the student will be paying more 
taxes over his lifetime because of his better job. 

From the liberal moral perspective, this is a 
highly moral program. It helps those who cannot 
help themselves (Category 2) [see box, page 24]. It 
promotes fulfillment in life in two ways, since edu- 
cation is fulfilling in itself and it permits people to 
get more fulfilling jobs (Category 4). It strengthens 
the nation, since it produces a better-educated citi- 
zenry and ultimately brings in more tax money 
(Category 5); and it is empathetic behavior (Category 
1) making access to college more fairly distributed 
(Category 1). 

But through conservative spectacles, this is an 
immoral program. Since students depend on the 
loans, the program supports dependence on the 
government rather than self-reliance (Category 2). 
Since not everyone has access to such loans, the 
program introduces competitive unfairness, thus 
interfering with the free market in loans and hence 
with the fair pursuit of self-interest (Category 3a). 
Since the program takes money earned by one 
sroup and, through taxation, gives it to another 
sroup, it is unfair and penalizes the pursuit of self- 
interest by taking money from someone who has 
earned it and giving it to someone who hasn’t 
(Category 3a). 


NO ALTERNATIVE TO THE NATION AS FAMILY? 


If one is disturbed by the Nation as Family 
metaphor, whether in conservative or in liberal dis- 
course, one migiit ask whether there are alternative, 
non-family-based metaphors for politics, or even 
whether it is possible to have a metaphor-free con- 
ception of government. 

Governments have armies and judicial systems, 
and so governments have in part been modeled 
metaphorically as armies or as judicial systems. 
Thus, the American government has a top-to-bot- 
tom chain of command, as in an army. 

In recent years, the American government is 
conceptualized as a Government as Business 
metaphor which is to be run efficiently and not 
lose money. But, what kind of business should it 
be? The present wisdom has been one specializing 
in customer service. Taxes, from this perspective, 
are seen as payments for services rendered to the 
public, and the impersonality of a factory-like 
bureaucracy is to be replaced by a more personal 
form of service. 

The government is seen from this perspective as 
just selling its services to the public for tax money. 
According to this view, there is no morality in gov- 
ernment, just services for sale. It then becomes a 
practical, not a moral, question as to whether a par- 
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ticular government agency works better than private 
enterprise. Government as a service industry 

becomes subject to cost-benefit analysis. Under this 
model, if the private sector can do a better job, then 


it should. 


Let us take as examples two very different cases. 


First, Michael Barzelay’s example of the Minnesota 
state motor pool [from Breaking Through Bureaucr- 
acy, University of California Press, 1992] is a perfect 
example of the government-as-service-industry con- 
cept. The job of the pool is to provide cars to state 
officials for the performance of state functions. 
There is no issue of morality here, just one of effi- 


cient operation. If the state motor pool 


cannct pro- 


vide better and cheaper service than Hertz and Avis, 
then it should go out of business. So far, so good. 
But compare this with the Environmental 
Protection Agency. The EPA has not just a practical 
mission but a moral mission—safeguarding the 
environment, which includes choosing a moral view 
of the environment. There is no neutral view of the 
environment; there are only moral views. The EPA’s 
job is not merely to carry out morally neutral func- 
tions like measuring air pollution. Its regulations, 
its forms of testing, its research projects, and its 
sanctions ail come out of a moral vision. Parts of its 
job could be farmed out to the private sector, but its 
overall job could not, because the market does not 
incorporate inherent values, such as the inherent 


value of nature that emerges from the 


Nurturant 


Parent model. It is at points like this that family- 


based morality enters crucially into 
government. The same is true of the 
moral missions of the arts and 
humanities endowments. 

The point of these examples is 
that the policy debates are not mat- 
ters of rational discussion on the 
basis of literal and objective cate- 
gories. The categories that shape 
the debate are moral categories; 
those categories are defined in 
terms of different family-based 
conceptions of morality, which give 
priority to different metaphors for 
morality. The debate is not a matter 
of objective, means-end rationality or 
cost-benefit analysis or effective pub- 
lic policy. It is not just a debate about 
the particular issue, college loans or 
the EPA. The debate is about the right 


form of morality, and that in turn comes 
down to the question of the right metaphor EN » © F 


of the family. The role of morality and 
the family is inescapable. 


George Lakoff is a prolific cognitive 
scientist and linguist at the 
University of California. We inter- 
viewed him for three hours and cov- 
ered so much territory and ran down 
SO many roads that we lost our way. 
Instead, we assembled from his 
book this statement, which displays 
his interest in how family life gener- 
ates metaphors that become the 
frame for political decisions. It’s typ- 
ically daring and original. (Remem- 
ber “liberal” and “conservative” do 
NOT mean Democrat and Republi- 
can.) His other books include More 
Than Cool Reason: A Field Guide to 
Poetic Metaphor (with Mark Turner), 
1989; 230 pp., $13, University of 
Chicago Press; and Metaphors We 
Live By (with Mark Johnson), 1980; 
242 pp., $12.95, University of 
Chicago Press. —PW 
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CELEBRATING COMMUNITY CREATIVITY FOR THE NEW CENTURY 


“Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citizens 
can change the world.” — Margaret Mead 


It is an honor for Whole Earth 
to be part of the celebration of 
Margaret Mead’s one hundredth 
birthday in 2001. Needless to 
say, she was the most influential 
anthropologist worldwide in the 
twentieth century. We've joined 
with the Institute of Intercultural 
Studies (the foundation set up by 
Margaret) and the Margaret 
Mead Centennial Committee to 
recognize and celebrate small 
groups whose commitments to 
change have made significant 


contributions to adapting cultur- 
al beliefs to the contemporary 
world and have provided oppor- 
tunities for community well- 
being and freedom through 
peaceful change. 

In the spirit of Margaret 
Mead, we have started early, 
before her actual birthday, in 
order to seek out small clusters 
of citizens anywhere on the plan- 
et whose joint efforts radiate 
both social imagination and 
desire. We will not give one big 


prize, but a group of recognition 
awards over the period leading 
to the actual party. You can par- 
ticipate by nominating candidate 
groups. This issue provides 
vignettes of three groups that 
Margaret would have cheered— 
and would have wisely advised, 
in her own perspicacious way, 
holding up her brilliant mirror- 
mind for them to see what a kind 
and supportive humane species 
we can be. —PW 


first winner OF THE MARGARET MEAD 2001 AWARDS 


EDUCATE THE CHILDREN 


t could be you. We’ve all come within a hair’s 

breadth of making a difference, somewhere, 

some time. Did we recognize the moment? 
Know what to do with it? When tourist Pamela 
Carson stopped and listened to three street chil- 
dren who approached her in Kathmandu in 1990, 
she became a player. These youngsters wanted 
desperately to go to school, in a society in which 
no way, no how, could the most impoverished 
among Nepali children hope to get an education. 
Pamela Carson sponsored them...and started a 
mission to find others like herself, people who 
could partner up with these children and turn 
their lives around. One by one, Pamela met key 
people in Nepal and in New York—people such as 
Freema Hillman, an early childhood specialist; 
Barbara Cook, who helped set up the administra- 
tive structure in Nepal; Ursula Ziebarth, a retired 
German professor who helped conceive both the 


women’s and agricultural programs; Sajani 
Amatya, who went from volunteer to Children’s 
Program Coordinator; Dan Sisler, agricultural-eco- 
nomics professor from Cornell; and Mira Singh 
Rana, who helped shape the women’s and school- 
improvements programs. Out of this committed 
sroup, Educate the Children (ETC) was born. 
From the ongoing commitment of many others, 
staff and volunteers, ETC has weathered crises, 
rededicated itself, and grown. 

Big change can mean big adaptation. It became 
clear, some time after Pamela Carson’s founding 
mission, that for what it cost to sponsor a single 
boy or girl in a private school, thirty or forty chil- 
dren—and their communities—could benefit from 
a broader sponsorship in public schools. Although 
intimate and appealing for funders, private spon- 
sorship was not the best use of donor-dependent 
resources. ETC shifted its focus. Today, ETC works 
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with private and public schools in Kathmandu and 
rural Nepal, and a good deal of the partnership 
comes from the communities themselves, which 
provide materials, labor, and even teacher-salary 
contributions. With teacher training and high 
school scholarships for girls, ETC is also commu- 
nicating to parents the importance of educating 
their daughters—classically a low priority in Nepali 
households. Better-educated women give birth later 
in life, to fewer and healthier children, and are like- 
lier to develop careers of their own. 

But children in poor health or without food 
cannot learn. ETC equips adult Nepali women to 
participate in community affairs, and to adequately 
feed and advocate for their children. With literacy, 
management, and bookkeeping skills; with train- 
ing in basic nutrition and sustainable agriculture; 
with an understanding of simple latrines and 
smokeless stoves and the ability to build them, 
these women are in better control of their destinies 
and those of their children. They are learning from 
ETC that after initial training and impetus, they 
can sustain these efforts under their own steam. 
ETC is adamant about not creating dependency; it 
instills, it teaches, it sets up-—and then it moves 
on. The organization has been working with fifty- 
seven women’s groups, at last tally—groups that 
take the ball and run with it after ETC’s departure, 
still supported and lent a hand when projects hit a 
bump in the road. 

Here’s one bump. Out of the groundbreaking 
creation of some of Nepal’s first public kinder- 
gartens, one of ETC’s most palpable successes, a 
dilemma has emerged. When Nepali children 
who've attended ETC kindergartens converge with 
those who haven't, at first grade, learning styles dif- 
fer dramatically. By the time ETC’s kindergartners 
reach grade one, they’re armed with Montessori- 
like learning techniques; traditional Nepali teach- 
ing, in contrast, relies in huge part on rote memo- 
rization. ETC didn’t anticipate the problem, but it’s 
taking steps to tackle it. It’s a challenge: do you run 
parallel grades, operating in different styles? Do 
you put ALL children through kindergarten? How? 


ETC, A MULTINATIONAL 
SMALL-GROUP MODEL 

Educate the Children has nineteen staff mem- 
bers in the US and Nepal. Over fifty volunteers work 
for ETC in Japan, Germany, Canada, and Great 
Britain. The Nepali staff works with local communi- 
ties to articulate the needs of children and women 
around Nepal; ETC stateside lays the funding 
groundwork for meeting those needs. The tiny staff 
in Ithaca, NY (director Linda Farthing, assistant 


“*,..Now, my women’s group is my family—my own sis- 
ters—and | love them. My parents only sent my brother 
to school, so | feel that ETC is my family because it sent 
me to school. ETC spreads light to our village.” 


—Risang Tamang, chairwoman of the women’s group of Amashakhar 


PHOTOS COURTESY 
OF EDUCATE THE 
CHILDREN. 


director Susanna Pearce, and bookkeeper Suzanne 
Cullen) reviews project plans from Nepal, teeds 
back informational resources, and—in the time-con- 
sumptive way of nonprofits everywhere—struggles 
to raise money; 80 percent of all funds come from 
individual donors. In addition to being in frequent 
touch with the staff in Nepal, director Linda 
Farthing visits ETC’s projects there once a year. 

A grassroots NGO, ETC focuses on identifying 
needs and providing tools for self-sustaining pro- 
jects in small thoughtful steps. It goes to the heart 
of Nepal’s gender and intergenerational issues on 
which change hinges. It initiates, supports, and 
negotiates the wake of every project, doing its 
utmost to ensure that ramifications become adap- 
tations, and that the adaptations preserve the inde- 
pendence of every affected community. —NP 
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special recognition award 


THE HARTFORD ARTISANS CENTER 


ome organizations create change by alter- 

ing physical circumstances. Some begin 

by changing perceptions—by freeing peo- 
ple to see themselves, others, and their possibili- 
ties differently. The Hartford Artisans’ Center 
does both, for people who have frequently been 
devalued by society. 

It all grew from the collaboration of two old 
friends with a common vision. Ed Johnetta Miller, 
an internationally known quilter and weaver, was 
executive director of Opus/Arts and the Aging, 
where she taught recreational classes in weaving. 
Rebecca Earl was vice president of the Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind, which owned unused build- 
ings at a former residential school for visually 
impaired students. 

Their organizations separately served clients 
who felt isolated, enjoyed limited social life, and 
required structured activities. The women won- 
dered: Would combining resources, moving onto 
the underused campus, and teaching weaving to 
disabled as well as elderly citizens catalyze more 
happiness? Would operating the program, not as 
a recreational activity to fill empty hours, but as a 
business employing its participants as artisans, lead 
to different results? 

Nearly four years later, the Artisans’ Center 
serves as the studio for forty-two artisans. Most are 
African American; their ages range from the mid- 
30s to 83. About a third have disabilities, primarily 
blindness. They came to the center to learn weav- 
ing or quilting. They stayed. The Center became 
their workplace, social hub, advice clinic, and sup- 
port community. 

Here’s the “model”: Members receive free 
classes in weaving or quilting. In return, they 
agree to work at the Center for anything from a 
morning a week to every day, on schedules of their 
choice, producing goods for sale. The Center sells 
their work to stores and boutiques, where it com- 
petes—on the basis of quality—with both mass- 
produced and artisan crafts. Depending on ability 
and health, a weaver may take a morning to two 
days to complete a chenille scarf that retails for 
$90. The retail store pays $45 wholesale, of which 
the weaver receives $20; another $16 to $18 goes 
for materials; and the rest goes toward the 
Center’s operating expenses. 


PHOTOS COURTESY 
OF THE HARTFORD 
ARTISANS’ CENTER. 


Members (like most other craftspeople) can’t 
survive just on sale of their work, but the money 
helps supplement Social Security, disability assis- 
tance, or other income. More important, a new 
self-perception comes, in our society that measures 
so much by dollar values, from being able to say, 
“People are paying good money for my work. | am 
a professional artisan.” Rebecca Earl reports that 
no one anticipated how important this would be: 
“We held a sale at the Center. For the first time 
members saw money changing hands over their 
creations. That changed how they thought about 
their work and themselves.” They received further 
affirmations when Saks Fifth Avenue featured the 
Center’s products in its 1997-98 home-products 
catalog, and when Aid to Artisans (see Whole 
Earth, Fall 1998), which works with craftspeople in 
underdeveloped communitites around the world, 
chose the Center as the first US program to receive 
its assistance. 

Some members, like Anita, who is blind, 
had never held a paying job, because of their 
disabilities. Now that Anita goes to “work” every 
day, her children see her differently. The extra 
money helped her move her family into a better 
apartment. 

Cynthia, a disabled member, credits the Center 
with saving her life. She felt confined over the year 
she was losing her vision. She described days on 
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end when she wasn’t sure she could go on. The 
Center gave her a place to go and people to talk to. 
Her friends there took her grocery shopping, 
helped her arrange her closet, and served as her 
wardrobe consultants. Bettie, recovering from a 
stroke that resulted in extensive paralysis, became 
Cynthia’s eyes, helping her “see” the fabrics’ col- 
ors, while Cynthia relearned weaving. Now Bettie 
has regained enough mobility for free-form needle- 
work and Cynthia is weaving scarves again. 

In one workroom, music of the forties and 
fifties plays softly through the day. The other, noisi- 
er, workroom is filled with talk or the sound of TV 
soaps. Members share each other’s lives, exchange 
support and advice. On rainy days, they complain 
that “Arthur (Arthur Itis) is here,” and swap tips 
for dealing with pain and hindered mobility. 

Along with altering members’ self-image, the 
Center breaks stereotypes held by purchasers of its 
artisanal works. Each item carries a handtag, 
“These beautiful handmade goods were produced 
at The Hartford Artisans’ Center by people who are 
seniors or who have disabilities. They are justifi- 
ably proud of their work.” Says Rebecca Earl, 
“People pick up one of our products in a boutique. 
They start by admiring the beauty and craftsman- 
ship. Then they read the tag. They learn that 
seniors and people who can’t see can learn new 
skills and do beautiful work. They have to change 
their assumptions.” 

The Center is a collaboration of the 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind, Opus/Arts and 
j the Aging, and the City of Hartford. Most of its 
z support comes from grants and private gifts; it 
hopes eventually to raise as much income from 
sales as from fundraising. Donations of money as 
well as yarn and fabric swatches are welcome. The 
Center is always looking for new outlets for its 


special recognition award 


THE INSTITUTE 


Sometimes thinking well works best on assign- 
ment. ISI is like the philosophy teacher in the 
corner of a global classroom, nudging ideas to 
fruition with a Global Ideas Bank on the Internet, 
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SOCIAL INVENTIONS 


Above: 
Artisan 
George 
Garnes with 
co-director 
Ed Johnetta 
Miller. 

Left: Janyce 
Jackson and 
(behind loom) 
Joan Rogers. 


products. Within the Hartford area, it seeks interns 
and volunteers to do community outreach; help the 
weavers with set-up, troubleshooting, and product 
finishing; and do ironing and other tasks around 
the workshops. And there’s lots of room in its 
artisan community for new members. —MKS 


FOR 


challenging the public to come up with the very 
best plans for social innovation, and putting its 
money where its mouth is. Launched in 1985, 
the Institute has conducted more than 3,600 
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EDUCATE THE CHILDREN THE INSTITUTE FOR 

(ETC) SOCIAL INVENTIONS 

PO Box 414, Ithaca, NY 20 Heber Road, London 

14851. 607/272-1176, NW2 6AA, United Kingdom. 

www.etc-nepal.org. +44 020 8452 6434, 
Sponsor a child in a vil- rhino@dial.pipex.com, 

lage school ($200/year). www.globalideasbank.org. 


Sponsor a women’s group Annual membership 


social-invention workshops in schools, sparking 
young minds to invent and pursue projects to 
benefit their local communities. The Global Ideas 
Bank—ISI’s “online international suggestion 
box”—not only produces ideas whose viability is 


voted on “on-air,” so to speak, but puts social inno- 
vators in touch with one another, creating a net- for the three years of train- —-_ (£17/$28) includes !SI’s 
, ing ($350/year). Volunteer book of best ideas and 

work for the exchange of ideas. to teach. the “Last Aid Manual,” a 

Ancillary ISI projects include the Natural THE HARTFORD booklet to help families 
Death Centre, which advises the public on green, 
dignified, and family-organized funerals, and the 
ApprenticeMaster Alliance, creating partnerships 860/242-2274. 
between professionals and laypeople who wish 
to learn a trade in an informal, one-on-one A founding member of the European Social 
arrangement. Innovations Exchange program (ESIE), the 

A web of international volunteers collects Institute for Social Inventions has been a model 
ideas for consideration and inclusion in the for similar, socially oriented invention institutes 
bank and in the book ISI publishes annually. in Scandinavia, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Nicholas Albery and Stephanie Wienrich are the Feedback regularly comes in to the Institute about 
London staff. They compile the ideas, answer successful projects across the world, adding to the 
online queries, put inventive people in touch with —_ growing fabric of reproducible ideas and catalyzing 
one another, update ISI projects, and sell the novel approaches in many communities. —NP & 
books ISI feels best represent social creativity. 
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the Margaret Mead 2001 Awards recognizing 
community creativity for a new century 


from the Margaret Mead Centennial Committee, Institute of Intercultural Studies, and Whole Earth 


“Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citizens can change the world.” 
— Margaret Mead 


When Margaret Mead died in 1978, she was the most famous anthropologist in the world. In her honor, starting in 1999 and contin- 
uing through the centennial year of her birth in 2001, Whole Earth and Margaret Mead’s foundation, the Institute of Intercultural 
Studies, will come together to honor small groups of thoughtful, committed citizens who have changed the worid. 


Mead always believed in the human capacity to change, insisting that the cultural habits 
of racism, warfare, and environmental exploitation are learned. She promoted human 
diversity as a teaching tool; pointed to modified traditions and new institutions that had 
successfully adapted to a changing world; and praised groups who were inspirations, 
models, and vehicles for learning from one another. Her goal was nothing less than 
intercultural and international understanding as a foundation for human freedoms. 


If you know of a small group (fewer than 100 people) anywhere on the planet that has 
worked to change the world; that has cross-connected issues such as race, environment, 
intergenerational learning, child rearing, and gender understanding; that has developed 
an organization or series of tools that others can learn from; and that takes a long view 
of cultural understanding, please send your nominations to: 


Mead 2001 Awards PO Box 3223 Petersborough, NH 03458 or nominate@mead2001.0rg 
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RITUAL AND RELIGION IN helpful) but new forms of practice and social engagement. We can 


_Weya Rappaport THE MAKING OF HUMANITY talk until we are blue in the face, but that may do more harm than 
ae Roy A. Rappaport. 1999; 535 pp. $19.95. good, creating new polarities; what we need to do instead is to 
RITUAL AND SREB! Cambridge University Press. march or dance or sing, as in the great civil rights demonstrations 
prin THE MAGE of the sixties that forged new convictions and new unity. 


Roy Rappaport writes in a time of i ae 
urgency, when we must ask not only how The book draws on a great body of anthropological writing and aps 


religion fits in but what might replace or on multiple scriptural traditions to explore the nature of the Logoi 
as they frame basic understandings of time and causality, space 
ing and social integration. In 1968 and human motivation. Side by side with examples from ee 
Rappaport published a groundbreaking Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity, Rappaport sets examples of : oS 
ethnography of the Maring people of the tribal Australians, of the Sioux and the Navaho, and above ail of : 
New Guinea highlands, detailing the con- the Maring, dancing together and slaughtering pigs to create 
nections among their economy and its alliances sanctified by the spirits of the ancestors. All of these are 
environmental impact, their endemic warfare, and their cycle used to illuminate philosophical concepts and ideas that have 

of beliefs and ritual, which regulated the other two. been drawn from cybernetics and communications theory (lots of 
Rappaport’s curiosity then carried him into years of reading Martin Buber and Charles Sanders Peirce and Gregory Bateson), 
about ritual and religion, at the same time that he became explaining the universality of ritual and its necessary role in the 
es increasingly engaged in environmental issues. This new book evolution of humanity. 

| | is what is meant when we speak of the culmination of a life’s This is a fat book, and a difficuit one, occasionally defensive 

. work. Rappaport delayed its completion for years while and constipated in its argument. But it is an essential one in the 


, a researching and rewriting passages again and again, until he developing conversation about how human beings can deeply 


ee was diagnosed with terminal cancer and finished it before his know their invetvement in the blesphere and in each other and 
how they can act together to preserve it. 


| death in 1997. 
| Anthropologists have argued that humankind and technolo- | ~ Mary Catherine Bateson 


HUMANI 


gy coevolved—the advantages of tool use, say, selecting for 
better and more opposable thumbs, nimbler hands, and ws ..high-order meaning...is grounded in identity or 
greater intelligence, which in turn created better tools. The unity, the radical identification of unification of self with 
same argument has been made for the reciprocal development — other. It is not so much, or even at all, intellectual but is, 
of language and intelligence. We suffer, however, the weak- rather, experiential. [t may be experienced through art, or in 
nesses of our strengths and the vices of our virtues. Human the acts of love, but is, perhaps, most often felt in ritual and 
intelligence and technology have given us the tools to destroy other religious devotions. High-order meaning seems to be ‘ 
the environment on which we depend, while language, which experienced in intensities ranging from the mere intimation | 
allows us to analyze the problem, does not seem to allow the of being emotionally moved in, for instance, the course of ae 
creation of a consensus to address it. ‘jtual to those deep numinous experiences called “mystical.” a 
Rappaport proposes that ritual and language have similarly = P},o<e who have known it in its more intense forms may =. 
coevolved, with ritual providing, from the very beginning, a refer to it by such obscure phrases as “The Experience of 3 
necessary corrective for language-created problems that m ict 
Being” or Being-Itself. They report that, although it is 
otherwise be lethal. Language permits lies and permits any | 
a beyond the reach of language, it seems enormousty or even Cae 
statement to be contradicted or opposed by alternatives sug- 7 
ultimately meaningful even though, or perhaps because, its 
gested by experience or self-interest or speculation. However, 
s neaning is ineffable. 


Es by participating in ritual, in which invariable words and 
actions recur, men and women assume wider commitments | . . | | 
which are forged at deeper levels of the psyche. Rappaport 66 Ultimate Sacred Postulates call a halt to the infi- os 
calls these invariable words and actions Ultimate Sacred nite regress that logic by itself cannot terminate....Ultimate fee 


Postulates. This does not necessarily mean that the partici- Sacred Postulates are taken to be ageless and do seem, in 

pants believe the postulates. Indeed, they are ideally fact, to persist for long durations. The Shema of the Jews ag 
untestable and without immediate consequences: “In God We may have endured for 3,000 years; the Nicene Creed has ee 
Trust.” “Hear Oh Israel, the Lord Our God the Lord is One.” But remained unchanged since AD 325....The Ultimate Sacred 

these postulates that cannot be questioned hold a key posi- Postulates crowning these hierarchies of understanding are 

tion in the governing hierarchies of ideas that Rappaport calls devoid of concreteness, low in social specificity, and taken 

Logoi (the plural of Logos), and they have consequences for to be eternal, immutable, ultimately efficacious, absolutely 

social life. The simplest example of ritual implementation of authoritative, fundamental rather than contingent or instru- 

them would be the use of oaths to create metatruths that are mental and, of course, intrinsically sacred. 


more reliable than simple reports. The sanctity of the Ultimate 
Sacred Postulates underlies the authority of convention and of 
leaders, teachers, and priesthoods. It is what makes action 
possible as part of a larger social or ecological whole. 
Rappaport is not proposing the construction of a new reli- 
gion; rather, he is describing the kind of ecology of ideas and 
actions that might include and sustain religion as an integral 
part of life. He points out that traditional religions can be 
interpreted in benign ways and that secular rituals (such as 
rock concerts or environmental clean-ups) also exhibit many 
of the unifying properties of shared participation. What is 
needed is not new theology (though some tune-ups might be 


66 In Sioux thought, and in the thought of other 
North American Indians, sacred pipes are “dominant” or 


“key” symbols, having in that respect the significance of the 


Cross for Christians. There are important differences, of 


course. The pipe’s physical complexity contrasts with the 


simplicity of the cross, and the way in which the two are 
used ritually also distinguishes them. The intimacy of pipe, 


smoker and tobacco is unparalleled in the relationship of 
Christians to the Cross, but may be approximated in the 


relationship of Christians to the Eucharist. 
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Philis Gowrevitce 


WE WISH TO 
INFORM YOU THAT 
TOMORROW WE 
Witt BE KILLED 
WITH OUR 
FAMILIES 

Stories from Rwanda 
Philip Gourevitch. 1998; 


356 pp. $25. Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux. 


We wish to inform you 
that tomorrow we 
will be killed with our 
families 


Rwanda was the scene of a low-tech geno- 
cide of horrendous proportions in which, dur- 
ing 100 days between April and July 1994, 
800,000 people were slaughtered by their 
neighbors. Philip Gourevitch, a staff writer 
for The New Yorker, writes a compelling 
account — based mainly on personal inter- 
views — about how this tragedy happened 
and what its aftermath is like for those who 
survived it. 

Gourevitch explodes the myth that the 
conflict between the Hutu and the Tutsi of 
Rwanda was the result of “ancient tribal 
hatreds.” He recounts how during Rwanda’s 
colonial period the two groups’ identities 
were constructed by Belgian administrators 
who applied racist eugenics theories to the 
indigenous population. He also describes 
how the genocide itself was carefully 
planned by a group of extremists within the 
Habyarimana government who conceived and 
led the “Hutu Power” movement. 

He is highly critical of the failure of the 
United Nations, and especially of the United 


States, to respond to calls to intervene mili- 
tarily to suppress the genocide once it had 
begun. Major General Romeo Dallaire, the 
Canadian commander of the UNAMIR force 
in Kigali, sent a cable in January 1994 to UN 
headquarters in New York giving a detailed 
description of the plan for the genocide. But 
the cable was ignored, and once the geno- 
cide began, instead of sending reinforce- 
ments as Dallaire had requested, the orders 
came from New York to withdraw, giving a 
green light to the génocidaires. 

But historical analysis apportioning 
blame and praise is not Gourevitch’s forte; 
his real gift lies in making ghastliness real 
in personal terms. His lucid prose allows us 
to fix our gaze on unfathomable atrocities 
long enough to hope to understand them. 

— Morton Winston 


66 When the first wave of shoot- 
ing began, Alexandre had been at 
Zambatt, and he said: “I remember 
there were thousands of people crushing 
into the parking area. Thousands and 
thousands of people. | was up on the 
roof, watching. And | saw this one 
woman, a fat woman. In thousands and 
thousands and thousands of people, this 
one fat woman was the only thing I saw. 
I didn’t see anyone else. They were just 
thousands. And this fat woman, press- 
ing along with the crowd—while | 
watched she was like a person drown- 


The Historical Encyclopedia of 


WORLD 
SLAVE R¥ 


VOLUME Il 


lunius P. Rodrigaé: 


by i}: ado 


THE HISTORICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF WORLD SLAVERY 

junius P. Rodriguez, ed. 1997; 805 pp. 

(2 volumes) $195. ABC-CLIO. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD SLAVERY 
Junius P. Rodriguez. 1999; 580 pp. $99. 
ABC-CLIO. 

It’s not just about Africa; it’s not limited to 
a continent, an era, or the Confederacy’s 


_ State of mind. Slavery has existed 


in some form in every part of the 
world and, at least, since victors of 
battles around the first Neolithic 
town (Jericho, c. 6800 B.c.£.) spared 
their captives for the explicit pur- 
pose of enslaving them. Junius 
Rodriguez has produced a small 
library (which is where you will 
probably need to read these expen- 
sive volumes) that catapults slav- 
ery out of the realm of Dark- 
Continent trade and into the here, 


ing.” Alexandre brought his hands 
together, making them collapse inward 
and sink, and he appeared to shrink 
within his own frame. “One second she 
was standing, one second she was falling 
in the people, and | watched this hap- 
pening. She disappeared. That was when 
| wanted only to take photographs. That 
fat woman, one fat woman, when you 
say the word Kibeho, she is ail I really 
remember. That will be my one real 
image of Kibeho forever, that fat woman 
drowning in thousands and thousands 
of people. I remember she wore a yellow 
chemise.” 


66 In November of 1992, the 
Hutu Power ideologue Leon Mugesera 
delivered a famous speech, calling on 
Hutus to send the Tutsis back to 
Ethiopia by way of the Nyabarongo 
River, a tributary of the Nile that winds 
through Rwanda. He did not need to 
elaborate. In April of 1994, the river was 
choked with dead Tutsis, and tens of 
thousands of bodies washed up on the 
shores of Lake Victoria. 


66 The desertion of Rwanda by 
the UN force was Hutu Power’s greatest 
diplomatic victory to date, and it can be 
credited almost single-handedly to the 
United States. 


now, there, and always. 

Chronology of World Slavery is just that, 
by continent. It’s often not clear what the 
precise relationship of an entry is to slavery 
of the period —c.£. 173 China suffered an 
eleven-year plague...and? — but chapter 
introductions and historical sidebars are 
strong. The last third of the book is an 
intriguing sampler of historical documents 
chronicling slavery from eighteenth-century 
Babylonia through 1995 Brazil. 

The real treasure is the two-volume 
Encyclopedia, a soaring, sobering, com- 
pelling overview of slavery from the earliest 
societies of the Near East through the anti- 
slavery organizations of the 1990s. The insti- 


tutionalization of slavery as an economic 
force dates to the glorious archaic societies 
of Greece and Rome, whose achievements 
accrued on the spine of slave labor. The 
England of 1806 ascribed to its slaves no 
more rights than to livestock. In the 
Caribbean, an appeal by religious leader 
Bartolomé de las Casas to the Spanish 
authorities to rely on African, rather than 
indigenous, labor, triggered a four-century- 
long slave trade and codified many elements 
of modern slavery. 

The Encyclopedia is laid out alphabetical- 
ly, without regard to the nature of the entry 
(biography, treatise, philosophy). It’s a polli- 
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KING 
LEOPOLD’S 
GHOST 
A Story of Greed, 
Terror, and 
Heroism in 
Colonial Africa 
Adam Hochschild. 
1998; 366 pp. $26. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
When you’ve 
been in and out of 
Africa as much as 
I’ve been, just the thought of Belgium in the 
Congo curdles into disgust and anger. Here, 
colonialist slavery, torture, and crushed dig- 
nity were at their worst. If | hope for anything 
in the next millennium, it is that somehow 
the conquerors and the conquered can make 
their peace; that the manipulators can hon- 
estly admit to their unbelievably gruesome 
acts, and various African peoples can finally 
forgive today’s Europeans for their parents’ 
and grandparents’ brutality. Only that recon- 
ciliation will give comfort to both continents. 
King Leopold’s Ghost starts the process. 
No other book so carefully lays out the histo- 
ry of the Congo—which was personally 
owned by King Leopold as his private rubber 
plantation, using slave labor, until the early 
1900S. Its great accomplishment is to give a 
time-depth, a history, to readers who tend to 
dump Africa into one bland category with no 
past, no future. Black American missionaries, 


British abolitionists, hired guns, and Joseph 
Conrad all appear on the bloody stage. 
Hochschild’s work is holocaustal and defini- 
tive, until a Kangan historian who speaks the 
ten or more languages of the Congo provides 
the insider perspective. —PW 


66 Burned villages, starved 
hostages, terrified refugees dying in 
swamps, orders for “extermination"— 
even in crass, purely monetary terms, 
aren't these inefficient means of doing 
business? Massacring huge numbers of 
people may frighten the survivors into 
gathering rubber, but doesn't it destroy 
the labor force? Indeed it does. Belgian 
administrators ordered the census taken 
in 1924 because they were deeply con- 
cerned about a shortage of available work- 
ers. "We run the risk of someday seeing 
our native population collapse and disap- 
pear," fretfully declared the permanent 
committee of the National Colonial 
Congress of Belgium that year. “So that 
we will find ourselves confronted with a 
kind of desert.” 


66 Brussels is not unique. In 
Berlin, there are no museums or monu- 
ments to the slaughtered Hereros, and in 
Paris and Lisbon no visible reminders of 
the rubber terror that slashed in half the 
populations of parts of French and 


A father 
looks at the 
severed hand 
and foot of 
his five-year- 
old daughter, 
Boali, a vic- 
tim of the 
Anglo- 
Belgian India 
Rubber 
Company 
militia. 


Portuguese 
Africa. In the 
American South, 
there are hun- 
dreds of Civil War 
battle monu- 
ments and pre- 
served plantation 
manor houses for 
every exhibit that 
in any way marks 
the existence of 
slavery... 
Leopold's Congo 
is but one of 
those silences of 
history. 


Women hostages, held under guard in 
order to force their husbands to go into 
the rain forest to gather wild rubber. 


nation read, a dip into slave art, confraterni- 
ties, the Dublin of c.£. 1000, papal bulls, and 
eunuchs. Every entry has a suggested-read- 
ing list (an invitation under Ancient Art to 
read “Hypersexual Men in Augustan Baths,” 
for one), and refers to related entries else- 
where in the set. You don’t need to keep one 
book open for reference as you move on 
(good thing—these are BIG books). 

Maybe the biggest lesson in here is that 
it ain’t over yet, and it ain’t only “over there.” 
| only wish Rodriguez had been more hard- 
nosed about that. —NP 


66 Modern post-industrialized peo- 
ples have managed to practice various 
forms of slavery in the twentieth century, 
and it is quite probable that the practice 
continues even today among some of the 
world’s developing nations as certain 
forms of debt-peonage, pseudo-adoption, 
concubinage, contract labor, child labor, 
servile forms of marriage, and more tra- 
ditional forms of enslavement persist. 
—HIsToRICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ae ...1736 King Yongjo of the 
Choson (Yi) dynasty in Korea reduced the 
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tribute tax on slaves by 50 percent. He 
would later make the tax identical for 
both slaves and commoners. 

...1738 Although the British 
held the asiento, a contract that autho- 
rized them to take all slaves to the 
Spanish colonies, the military governor of 
Uruguay sought permission from 
Spanish authorities to acquire three 
shiploads of slaves from Brazil. 

...1738 In Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, authorities discovered a 
well-planned conspiracy among Native 
American peoples to attack the communi- 
ty in the night and kill all the white set- 
tlers while sparing the blacks. 
—CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD SLAVERY 


66 DOCUMENT 8: From the 
Travels of Ibn Battuta....What I Approved 
Of and What I Disapproved Of Among 
the Acts of the Sudan 
One of their good features is their lack of 
oppression....Another is that they do not 
interfere with the wealth of any white 
man who dies among them....Another is 
their assiduity in prayer and their persis- 


tence in performing it in congregation 
and beating their children to make them 
perform it. 

...One of their disapproved acts is 
that their female servants and slave girls 
and little girls appear 
before men naked, with 
their privy parts uncov- 
ered....Another is their 
sprinkling dust and ashes 
on their heads out of good 
manners. —CHRONOLOGY 
OF WORLD SLAVERY 


oe Apprenticeship 
was an established form of European 
bound labor in which a person, usually 
an adolescent child, was contracted to 
serve an employer for several years in 
order to learn and be allowed to practice a 
trade. Apprenticeship helped create pater- 
nalistic ideas about labor relations that 
heavily influenced thinking about slav- 
ery....Since many trades were mastered a 
few years before the apprenticeship 
ended, the masters then had the benefit 
of a skilled, inexpensive, and pliant work- 
force. —HIsTORICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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y name is Michael Ross, and I am a 

serial killer responsible for the rape 

and murder of eight women in 
Connecticut, New York, and Rhode Island. I have 
never denied what I did, have fully confessed to my 
crimes, and was sentenced to death in 1987. Now, 
however, | am awaiting a new sentencing hear- 
ing—ordered by the Connecticut State Supreme 
Court—that will result either in my being re-sen- 
tenced to death or in multiple life sentences with- 
out the possibility of release. The crucial issue in 
my case is, as it has been from the beginning, my 
mental condition at the time of the crimes—the 
infamous and much maligned “insanity defense.” 
For years I have been trying to prove that I am suf- 
fering from a mental illness that drove me to rape 
and kill, and that this mental illness made me 
physically unable to control my actions. I have met 
with little success. 

I used to have a dream on a regular basis: 


It’s time for me to die. I know this 
because the warden is in front of my cell 
reading the death warrant to me and sever- 
al guards are waiting to escort me to the 
execution chamber. They open my door 
and walk me into a room less than ten feet 
away. In the center of that room I see a 
large brown, wooden, very uncomfortable- 
looking chair with several leather straps. 
About ten feet in front of the chair is a cin- 
der-block wall, with waist-high large win- 
dows running the length of the wall. I can’t 
see through to the other side because of a 
set of Venetian blinds that are closed. On 
the other side of that wall are the official 
witnesses to my imminent execution. 


I notice a large bay window. The side 
windows are wide open, and they have no 
bars. Outside it is an absolutely beautiful 
spring morning. The sunlight is stream- 
ing into the room, and I can see and hear 
the birds chirping outside. The guards 
walk me to the chair. I’m facing the wit- 
ness chamber when the blinds are 
opened. My “official” witnesses are wear- 
ing little party hats, have party favors, and 
are laughing and drinking champagne. 
Confetti floats through the air. 


The guards sit me down and strap me 
into the chair, but suddenly weightless | 
rise into the air, leaving my body behind as 
I float out the window and up over the 
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prison. It’s a bitterly cold winter evening, 
with no snow on the ground. I see a crowd 
of hundreds of people gathered at the front 
gate. They suddenly start counting down in 
unison just like it was New Year’s Eve: 
Five...four...three...two...one. And they start 
cheering, shouting and hollering as the 
lights dim and flicker. There is a pause for 
thirty seconds, and then they cheer again 
as the electric chair releases its second dis- 
charge of death, causing the prison lights 
to dim and flicker once more. 


When | first came to death row, I was pretty 
depressed and would spend most days on my bunk 
with the covers pulled up over my head. Each time 
I actually thought the dream was real until I saw 
the open bay window and told myself, “That’s not 
right.” Fortunately I no longer experience this 
vision—very seldom anyway. Regular doses of the 
antidepressant Prozac keep me relatively stable. 


What’s It Like to 
Live on Death Row? 


eath row here in Connecticut isn’t as 

rough as some death rows elsewhere— 

especially the ones down South—but it’s 
no “country club” either. Death row in this state is 
located in a “super-max” prison. | live in a seven- 
foot by twelve-foot cell—large by prison stan- 
dards—consisting of a metal bunk, a desk, and a 
combination toilet/sink. I live alone in this cell and 
spend twenty-one hours a day here (twenty-two 
hours on weekends). My only sight of the outside 
world is through a three-inch by three-foot slot 
window, which has a wonderful view of the razor- 
wire fencing and outdoor recreation yard of the 
prison next door. 

I eat all of my meals in my cell—there is no 
dining hall in this facility. My meals are delivered 
to me in a Styrofoam box with a plastic spoon and 
fork—no plastic knives. Some of the other inmates 
in this institution eat their meals at tables in the 
dayrooms like civilized men, but that is a privilege 
not afforded to death row inmates. 

| am allowed one hour of outside recreation 
five days a week. Our recreation yard is approxi- 
mately twenty-five feet square with thirty-foot-high 
concrete walls and chain-link fencing across the 
top. We are not allowed so much as a handball, and 
the only activity for exercise is jogging in circles on 
the concrete floor. Our recreation hour begins at 8 
A.M., Which means we can see the sun on the walls, 
but we have to lock up before the sun rises high 
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enough that we can actually stand in it. The situa- 
tion is so poor that only two of us go outside on a 
regular basis—no one else even bothers. 

We are allowed two hours of “out-of-cell” time 
in our dayroom from 6 P.M. to 8 P.M. daily. At that 
time we can use the telephone to make collect calls 
(two fifteen-minute calls per day), play cards, or 
simply socialize together. Death row inmates have 
absolutely no contact with other inmates. 

By far most of my time is spent alone in my 
cell. When I first came to death row my father 
bought me a color television set, on which I receive 
six local broadcast stations. I have a typewriter that 
I use to type articles that | submit to various publi- 
cations—mostly anti-death-penalty articles, but 
more recently I have branched out into more spiri- 
tually based articles for religious publications. | 
also have a small Walkman radio on which | listen 
to classical music. They say that music soothes the 
savage soul, and classical music does in fact relax 
me. | spend many hours with my headphones on 
listening to this music with my eyes covered—it is 
how I cope with life here. 

Initially I was placed in the “Death Cell,” a cell 
directly adjacent to the execution chamber and 
usually used only to house the condemned man for 
the last twenty-four to forty-eight hours before his 
execution. A guard was posted at a desk directly in 
front of my cell for twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. I had absolutely no privacy. I got 
dressed in front of the guard. I used the toilet in 
front of the guard. Everything that I did was in 
front of the guard. And everything was written 
down in my very own “Death Row Log Book”: 
What time I woke up in the morning. What time | 


ate my meals and brushed my teeth. Everything. 
You cannot begin to imagine what that absolute 
and total lack of privacy does to you. You cannot 
begin to imagine how it begins to destroy your very 
sense of humanity—like you are an animal ina 
cage on display at the zoo. No wonder I spiraled 
into a clinical depression and had visions of my 
own execution. 

That lasted for almost a year. Then they 
replaced the guard with a closed-circuit television 
system that monitored the inside of my cell—for 
my privacy, they said. It actually gave me less pri- 
vacy, for at the other end of the camera was a mon- 
itor viewed by anyone who happened to pass by, 
including any female officers. The camera lasted 
for four more years before I was finally able to con- 
vince them that it was an unnecessary invasion of 
my privacy. The guards make their rounds every 
half-hour or so, but at least now | know about 
when to expect him or her so I can time when to 
use the toilet or get dressed. 

When I first came to death row, | was a very 
high-profile inmate. Everyone knew who Michael 
Ross was. Everyone knew what I had done. 
Everyone knew I was sentenced to death, and 
everyone—so it seemed—agreed with that sen- 
tence and hoped it would be carried out as quickly 
as possible. 

| have made some friends. Most of them are 
people who don’t believe everything they read in 
the newspaper or hear through the grapevine. They 
are the ones who tend to approach people with an 
attitude of “how you treat me is how I will treat 
you.” Unfortunately people like these are few and 
far between in prison. But at times they can be like 
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a breath of fresh air. When someone simply says, 
“Hey, Mike, how’s it going?” or “Hey, Mike, hang 
in there,” it can mean a lot—especially during the 
rough times. 

And there have been rough times. I received a 
sreat deal of harassment from my fellow inmates, 
and also from the guards. Whenever I went some- 
where in the prison—to medical or visiting—there 
were always the stares, the whispers, and the 
threats: “Hey, man, do you know who that is?” 
“He’s the one who killed all those girls.” “I wish 
they would let the SOB into population, then we 
could teach him a lesson.” “Ripper!” “Child raper!” 
“Hey, tree-jumper, we’re gonna kill you!” “If it was 
my sister, you would already be dead.” And the 
ever-present sound mimicking the electric chair: 


“BZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ..” 

I’ve been hit with bars of soap, doused with 
cups of urine and feces, and had my food messed 
with by the guards, who spit on it or put hairs in it. 
I’ve had to go to the free-world hospital twice. Once 
I was stabbed fifteen times by an inmate with a pair 
of barbershop scissors taped to his hand; I had been 
set up by the guard, who let the non-death-row 
inmate out to attack me. The other time I was beat- 
en by an inmate in a stairwell and received several 
stitches. Fortunately for me, things have settled 
down considerably since those early years. 


Insanity and Physiology 


s you might imagine, I have been exam- 

ined by a multitude of psychiatric experts 

over the past fourteen years. All of 
them—even Dr. Miller, the state’s own expert psy- 
chiatric witness—agree | suffer from a paraphiliac 
mental disorder called “sexual sadism.” This is a 
mental illness that, according to the testimony of 
the experts, resulted in my compulsion “to perpe- 
trate violent sexual activity in a repetitive way.” The 
experts also agree that my criminal conduct was a 
direct result of the uncontrollable aggressive sexual 
impulses caused by the disorder. 

What exactly is a paraphiliac mental disorder? 
It is very difficult to explain, and even more diffi- 
cult to understand. I’m not even sure that I myself 
fully understand this disease, and I’ve been trying 
to understand what’s been going on in my head for 
a very long time now. Basically, | am plagued by 
repetitive thoughts, urges, and fantasies of the 
degradation, rape, and murder of women. | cannot 
get those thoughts out of my mind. 
The best way for the average person to try to 

understand this is to remember a time when a 
song played over and over again in your head. Even 


if you liked the melody, its constant repetition was 
quite annoying, and the harder you tried to drive it 
out of your head, the harder it seemed to stick. 
Now replace that sweet melody with noxious 
thoughts of degradation, rape, and murder, and 
you will begin—and only just begin—to under- 
stand what was running rampant through my 
mind uncontrollably. 

Some people believe that if you think about 
something day in and day out, you must want to 
think about it. But that just isn’t true when you are 
discussing mental illness. Most people can’t under- 
stand because they just can’t imagine wanting to 
commit such horrific acts of unimaginable cruelty. 
They can’t begin to understand this obsession of 
mine. They think that if you fantasize about some- 
thing you must want to make the fantasy come 
true. But it’s far more complicated than that. They 
can’t understand how I could fantasize such dis- 
gusting imagery, how I could derive such pleasure 
from that fantasy, and yet be so disgusted later by 
the exact same thoughts or urges, or at the thought 
of how much I enjoyed the fantasy just moments 
before. I could relive the rapes and murders that | 
committed, and when reliving those despicable 
acts in my mind I could experience such orgasmic 
pleasure that it is hard to describe. But afterward | 
felt such a sense of loathing and self-hatred that | 
often longed for my execution. I was tired of being 
tormented by my own sick, demented mind. So 
unbelievably tired. 

And the urge to hurt someone can come over 
me at any time. I remember once when I was 
being escorted from the Mental Health Unit back 
to my cell after seeing my psychiatrist. There was a 
small stairway that led from the unit to the main 
corridor. | was being led, without any restraints, by 
a small, young, female correctional officer. When | 
got to the stairwell, | was suddenly flooded with an 
overwhelming desire to hurt her. I knew I had to 
get out of that stairwell, and I ran up the stairs and 
out into the hallway. I will never forget how she 
shouted at me to stop and threatened to write me a 
disciplinary report—she didn’t have a clue as to 
what was going on. I didn’t know this woman; she 
had done me no harm; yet suddenly I was filled 
with a powerful desire to hurt her. She never knew 
just how badly I wanted to hurt her that day. She 
never knew how close I came to attacking her and 
maybe even killing her. You would think that after 
being sentenced to death and living on death row, 
such urges and thoughts would be curbed. But 
they weren't, for this illness defies rationality. 

I have found some relief, however. About 
two and a half years after | came to death row, | 
started to receive weekly injections of a drug called 
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Depo-Provera. Depo-Provera has been used for 
years as a female contraceptive in Europe and 
recently was approved for use in America. For sex 
offenders it is used at a significantly higher dosage 
than what women take for contraceptive purposes: 
Women receive 150 milligrams every three 
months; I received 700 milligrams weekly. In men, 
Depo-Provera significantly reduces the body’s nat- 
ural production of testosterone. For some reason, 
whether because of some abnormal biological 
hookup in my brain or some sort of chemical 
imbalance, testosterone affects my mind differently 
than it affects the average male’s mind. 

A few months after | started to receive my week- 
ly injections, my blood serum testosterone levels 
dropped below prepubescent levels (last month my 
level was 12 ng/dl, with the normal range being 
260-1,250 ng/dl); and as this happened, nothing 
less than a miracle occurred. My obsessive thoughts, 
urges, and fantasies began to diminish. 

Having those thoughts and urges is like living 
with an obnoxious roommate. You cannot get away 
from him because he is always there. What Depo- 
Provera did was to move that roommate down the 
hall to his own apartment. The problem was still 
there, but it was a whole lot easier to deal with 
because it wasn’t always in the foreground. He did- 
n't control me anymore—I was in control of him. 
It was an unbelievable sense of freedom. It made 
me feel as if | were a human being again, instead 
of some sort of horrible monster. For three years | 
had a sort of peace of mind. 

Then I developed liver problems, a very rare 
side effect of the hormonal shots, so I was forced 
to discontinue the medication. Soon thereafter the 
noxious thoughts, fantasies, and urges returned. It 
was horrible. I felt like a blind man who had been 
given the gift of sight only to have it snatched 
away again. There was an alternative medication, 
but it lacked FDA approval as a treatment for sex 
offenders, so the Department of Corrections 
refused to approve its use. From my past history 
we knew what the problem was: testosterone. Get 
it out of my bloodstream so that it can’t reach my 
mind and I am okay. So I asked to be surgically 
castrated, with the support and approval of my 
treating psychiatrist. But the department—which | 
am sure was afraid of headlines such as “Sex 
Offender Castrated by State’—refused my request. 
It took more than a year of fighting by a lot of 
good people here in the Mental Health 
Department before I was allowed to receive the 
alternative medication, a monthly shot of a drug 
called Depo-Lupron, which I have been receiving 
to date. 


What made the year without medication partic- 
ularly bad was that I began having thoughts and 
urges about hurting people here. | remember one 
young nurse who had always gone out of her way 
to help me. She always had a smile, even though 
she knew who and what I was. | started having 
thoughts and urges of hurting this woman, and 
that really tore me up inside. Here was someone 
whom | liked, who had always helped me, and how 
did I repay her kindness? By wanting to rape and 
strangle her. I felt uncomfortable whenever she 
was around, and | felt so guilty and ashamed that I 
could hardly look at her. Fortunately nothing ever 
happened, and she never found out what was 
going through my mind. That time is past now 
because I am receiving my medication, but the 
memories and guilt haven’t gone away. 


Persecutor as Victim 


ne of my doctors once told me that I 

am, in a sense, also a victim—a victim 

of an affliction that no one would want. 
How dare I consider myself a victim when the real 
victims are dead? How dare | consider myself a vic- 
tim when the families of my true victims have to 
live day by day with the pain of the loss | caused? 

So what if it is an affliction? So what if I was 
really sick? Does that really make any difference? 
Does that absolve me of my responsibility for the 
deaths of eight totally innocent women? Dees it 
make the women any less dead? Does it ease the 
pain of their families? No! 

| close my eyes and I see the families of the 
women whom | killed. Even though my trial was 
over a decade ago, | cannot make the visions go 
away. I can see Mrs. Shelley on the witness stand 
testifying about the last time she saw her daughter 
alive. I can still see the agony in her face and hear 
the pain in her voice as she described how she and 
her husband searched for their daughter, and I can 
vividly recall how I actually saw them searching 
along the roadway the day after her death. At the 
time I didn’t know who they were, but I knew 
whom they were searching for. | close my eyes and 
| am haunted by the vision of Mrs. Stavinsky on the 
witness stand testifying how on Thanksgiving Day 
she had to go to the morgue to identify her daugh- 
ter’s body. “She was hurt bad,” she testified as she 
broke down and cried. “She was hurt real bad.” 

I wish I knew how to tell them just how sorry | 
am. But there are no words. How do you tell some- 
one you are sorry when you have stolen something 
so very precious from them, when those very 
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words sound so inadequate that you are ashamed 

to even speak them in their presence for fear of 
making things worse? | cannot even face them, 
never mind ask for their forgiveness. And while | 
would really like them to understand what hap- 
pened and why, I don’t expect they will ever truly 
understand the insanity that drove me to kill their 
loved ones. 

And that is the big question: Was I really 
insane? Whether I was sane or insane can’t change 
the facts of what happened, can’t bring anyone 
back, can’t ease the families’ pain. And it can’t 
cleanse my guilt, or wash the blood off of my 
hands. It can’t change anything, resolve anything, 
or absolve anything. I think that is part of the rea- 
son why I volunteered for execution and more 
recently tried to accept the death penalty and avoid 
another full-blown penalty hearing. 

When I first came to death row I was filled 
with anger at how the prosecutor had twisted and 
distorted the facts of my case. | was consumed 
| with an intense desire to prove that my mental ill- 
| ness does in fact exist, and that the mental illness 
did in fact deprive me of my ability to control my 
actions, and that my mental illness was in fact the 
| cause of my criminal conduct. | wanted so badly 

ze for everyone to understand and believe that I really 
was sick and that it was the sickness within me 
= that did the killing. I wanted to prove that I wasn’t 
the animal the state portrayed me to be. I just 
wanted the truth to be known. 

| It took years for that anger and intense need to 

| exonerate myself to leave me. With the help of my 
medication, | understand my past much better 
ts now, and I am much more at peace with myself 
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now, and not so much concerned with what others 
might think of me. I would still like to prove the 
real reasons why I committed such atrocious acts, 
but it is no longer an overriding concern of mine. 

There are times, usually late at night when 
things finally begin to quiet down around here, 
that I sit in my cell and wonder, “What the hell am 
[ doing here?” That is a pretty silly question; obvi- 
ously I’m here because I’ve killed many people and 
I deserve to be here. And that is okay on one level. 
But I think of the underlying reasons why | did 
those terrible things. I believe I am severely men- 
tally ill and that the illness drove me to commit my 
crimes. I know that I may never be able to prove 
that in a court of law, but in here, in my cell, | 
don’t have to prove anything to anybody. | know 
what the truth is. I know that I have an illness and 
that I’m no more responsible for having that ill- 
ness than another person is for getting cancer or 
developing diabetes. But somehow “You're sick, 
and sometimes people just get sick” doesn’t seem 
to cut it. | feel responsible. I wonder if things in 
my childhood may have made a difference. My 
mother was institutionalized twice by our family 
doctor because of how she was treating, or rather 
abusing, us kids. Maybe things would have been 
different if I had run away as my younger brother 
did. But this is an exercise in futility, because you 
can’t change the past—yet at the same time you 
can’t help but wonder what might have been. 

In a way, I guess I am luckier than most 
inmates, even though | am sitting here on death 
row. I know and long ago accepted that I can never 
be freed, that in fact to release me would be to 
condemn others to their deaths. Regardless of the 
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reasons why | kill—be it premeditated murder, as 
is generally thought, or the result of insanity—the 
fact remains that I kill, and there is no reason to 
believe that will ever change. That’s not to say I 
don’t want to get out of this place, for it is very 
dehumanizing here, and I greatly long for the out- 
side. But I feel a sense of contentment knowing | 
will never be released. I know that must sound 
strange coming from a sadistic killer like me, but 
| do feel as if a huge load has been lifted from 

my shoulders. 


Execute the Legally Insane? 


o where do | stand today? The state prose- 

cutor will once again seek the death pena- 

lty in the upcoming resentencing hearing. 
The only real issue that needs to be resolved at that 
hearing is whether or not my “mental capacity was 
significantly impaired.” Under the law that applies 
in my case, if | am found to be suffering from a 
“significant mental illness,” that will be considered 
a statutory mitigating factor that by Connecticut 
law would preclude my being sentenced to death. 
In that case | would be automatically sentenced to 
six consecutive life sentences without the possibili- 
ty of release. The prosecution’s strategy will 
undoubtedly be as it was last time—to inflame the 
jury’s passions into ignoring the evidence of a psy- 
chiatric illness. 

So why was a new sentencing hearing ordered? 

An amicus curiae (“friend of the court”) brief was 
filed by a group of eminent psychiatrists from 
Connecticut. They were connected to neither the 
state nor the defense, but they got involved 


because—as their brief states—of their concern 
“that the psychiatric issues were distorted at both 
the guilt and penalty phases of trial.” They 
summed up our main point of contention perfect- 
ly: “By allowing Dr. Miller to testify in a way that 
led the jury to believe that Mr. Ross could control 
his behavior—when in fact he and all the other 
psychiatric experts were of the view that Mr. Ross 
could not—the court allowed the jury to be affirma- 
tively misled.” The Connecticut State Supreme 
Court agreed. 

Knowing the situation as | do, and wishing to 
spare all concerned the emotional agony of going 
through a new trial—especially the families of my 
victims—I wrote a letter to the prosecutor on 
September 25, 1994, which said in part: 


There is no need for the penalty hear- 
ing to go forward. There is no need and 
no purpose served in unnecessarily open- 
ing old wounds. There is no need and no 
purpose served in inflicting further emo- 
tional harm or distress on the families of 
my victims. I do not wish to hurt these 
people further—it’s time for healing. 


[ had volunteered for execution precise- 
ly to avoid the situation that we currently 
find ourselves in. And I am willing to hand 
you the death penalty “on a silver platter” on 
the condition that you will work with me to 
get this over with as quickly and as painless- 
ly as possible. There is no need to drag the 
families of my victims through more 
lengthy and disturbing court proceedings. 
Please allow me to go into the courtroom to 
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admit to my actions; to accept responsibility 
for my actions; and to accept the death 
penalty as punishment for those actions. 
I’m not asking you to do this for me, but for 
the families involved, who do not deserve to 
suffer further and who, in some small way, 
might gain a sense of peace of mind by these 
actions and my execution. 


For almost four years I worked with the state’s 
attorney to fashion an agreement that would allow 
the death penalty to be imposed without going 
through a full-blown penalty hearing. We signed 
that agreement on March 11, 1998. However, on 
August 1, 1998, a Superior Court judge rejected 
the agreement because he found it “unsettling” 
that the prosecutor would work with me on my 
wish to be executed without a fight. He ruled: 
“Shortcuts on procedure where an individual's life 
hangs in the balance cannot be tolerated under our 
system of criminal justice.” This very effectively 
destroyed four years of hard work. Since I cannot 
appeal his decision, it appears that I have no choice 
but to prepare for the long and painful penalty 
hearing. | very much regret that I have failed the 
families of my victims. Jury selection and testimo- 
ny for this new penalty hearing should begin in a 
few months. 

Maybe this sad story is an indictment of our 
current medical system and societal attitudes— 
especially in how we treat the mentally ill. We can 
begin by treating mental illness as just that: an ill- 
ness that needs to be recognized and treated 
instead of stigmatized. Without a doubt there are 
other Michael Rosses out there in various stages of 
development. They need places where they can go 


for help, and they need to know that it is okay for 
them to go for that help. One of the most difficult 
and painful things for me to deal with today is to 
know that had I begun to receive just a one-cc 
injection of Depo-Lupron once a month fifteen 
years ago, eight women would be alive today. The 
problem is real, but the issue of sexual deviancy is 
a taboo topic in our society. We would much rather 
turn our backs to the problem and pretend that it 
doesn’t exist. 

Am I trying to blame society for my illness? 
Am I trying to imply that you, as a member of soci- 
ety, are responsible for my turning into a 
killer? No, of course not. But I am say- 
ing that society needs to learn and 
to make the necessary 
changes. It’s easy for you 
to call me “evil,” and to 
condemn me to death. 


But if that is all that 
happens, it will be a 
terrible waste, for in 

a sense you will be 
condemning your- 
selves to a future filled 
with Michael Rosses. 
[t's now up to you to 
change the future. 


Death Penalty Access 


DEATH PENALTY 
INFORMATION CENTER 
1320 Eighteenth Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 
202/293-6970, 
www.essential.org/dpic/. 

Everything, but every- 
thing, pertaining to the pre- 
scription and execution of 
the death penalty in this 
country. Executions by year 
and by state, methods, 
upcoming executions... 
botched attempts. State by 
State info on death row. 
Race; innocence; public 
opinion; costs; deterrence; 
clemency; women; juve- 
niles; mental retardation. 
Upcoming events. It can be 
grisly going, but the Web 
site’s an education. 


Michael B. Ross sent us 
this submission in May 
1999. He is the first man 
sentenced to die 

in Connecticut in over 
twenty years. He may 
be the first man execut- 
ed there since 1960. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CRIMINAL DEFENSE 
Lawyers (NACDL) 

1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW, Suite 901, Washington, 
DC 20036. 202/872-8600, 
assist@nacdl.com, 
www.criminaljustice.org. 
www.nacdl.org. 


“The Death Penalty Is 
Wrong!” There’s no mistak- 
ing the position of the 
NACDL. The association 
defends and explains its 
mandate on its well-linked 
Web site, which includes 
resources, defense updates, 
lawyer recruitment, and 
publications access. 
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ADRIEL HEISEY CUSTOM-CONSTRUCTS AN AIRCRAFT, FLIES, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AND TELLS THE TALE OF HIS MACHINE-BORNE SPIRIT IN THE SKY 


was eleven. I began making little rockets out 

of paperboard tubes and balsa, and launching 

them from the north pasture where there was 
plenty of room for stray trajectories. My family 
would gather around to watch, awkwardly off task 
from the pressing farm work, and I would oblige 
them with ceremonious countdowns. Despite their 
punchy little solid-fuel motors, my creations never 
got high enough to even touch the clouds. But 
wadded into their noses with the recovery chute was 
a prized and weightless payload that went up on 
every launch: my zeal to fly. 

After the light-hearted flights of those little aeri- 
al minstrels, my first hang glider felt like a sled. The 
difference, of course, was that this oversized kite 
would carry my whole body, not just wisps of hope. 
I built it at fourteen, believing | was old enough to 
lift and carry, run and aim, launch and land without 
losing my cool. Joined to the bamboo poles and 
polyethylene sheeting of my homemade glider, | 
thought my spirit might at last have real wind in its 
sails. Never mind that I had never seen a hang glid- 
er fly, that | knew no one who flew one, and that | 
had no idea how to steer once airborne. The sheer 
exhilaration of flight would surely bestow on me all 
the know-how I would need. 

Disappointment hit like artillery in a green- 
house. With each hurtling run down the hill behind 
the barn, nothing flying but shredded clover, every- 
thing seemed wrong: The hill wasn’t steep enough, 
the wind wasn’t strong enough, the glider wasn’t 
light enough, I wasn’t fast enough. | was having a 
brusque personal encounter with the hegemony of 
physics over desire, and it was a good thing. What I 
learned in those fervent days is with me still: Air is 
thin. The human body is heavy. To get the body air- 
borne, everything must be just right. This should 
never be underestimated. 

Fourteen years later, | piloted a sleek executive 
airplane across the country from Arizona. During 
my layover at National Airport in Washington, | 
drove north to visit my folks on the sprawling 


Pennsylvania farm where I grew up. Out in the 
barn my glider still hung like a dessicated bat from 
the rafters, where my father and I had hoisted it 
years earlier for...well, neither of us discards things 
casually. Then the barn caught fire. I was away the 
day of the big blaze, and came home to find a smol- 
dering heap where the cavernous museum of my 
youth once stood. I was adrift, cut free from the 
long chain of my own material culture. I flew back 
to Arizona even more pensive in the cockpit than 
usual. What had become of my early dreams? 

The sky is big—big like the ocean, like the high- 
est mountains. It doesn’t take kindly to dilettantes. 
If you want to engage it, to know it, the sky can ask 
you to take your hubris, lay it on the altar, and 
plunge a knife through its heart—just to see if 
you re serious. 

I was serious. | wanted to be at home in the sky. 
| wanted confidence and ease with its moods. I 
wanted to know all its secrets. So halfway through 
college I cleared aside all my other little ambitions. | 
would be a pilot. Not as a hobby, a distraction, or a 
furtive love affair—I would be an initiate into the 
aerial mysteries. 

One night shortly before my commercial pilot 
flight test, | got up at two in the morning and drove 
alone to the airport. Corn pollen sweetened the air 
as | wound along the empty Lancaster County 
roads. | reached my arm out the window of my old 
Mustang, fingering handfuls of thick, damp wind 
as lightning bugs winked and crickets trilled. I was 
going to go up and wring myself out. Strapped in 
the Cessna, | climbed a mile above the earth. The 
air was quiet and black as space. For two hours I 
worked through my paces: flight at minimum 
controllable airspeed, 720° steep turns, power-off 
stalls, full-power stalls, accelerated stalls, chandelles, 
lazy eights, spins, gliding spirals to touchdown, 
short- and soft-field takeoffs and landings, no-light 
landings, no-flap landings, best rate climbs, best 
angle climbs. Everything I could think of, I did. 
There was no horizon, no weather, no traffic, no 
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flight instructor, no air traffic controller, no wit- 
ness. The airplane talked to me about itself, as 
if it was glad to have a willing listener. I forged 
a bond that night that seemed to scribe new 
codes in my DNA. I could feel the sky through 
the machine. 


The Seduction of Ascendancy 


As a working pilot, I parlayed my liveli- 
hood into a rotating resi- 
dency aloft, and the sky 
began to reveal itself to me. 
I instructed, ferried night 
cargo, spotted for crop- 
dusters, traced laser- 
straight grids for photo 
mapping, tracked radio-col- 
lared bears, flew ailing 
souls as well as those 
recently departed, swept 
office-holders and office- 
seekers on whirlwind 
tours, and stationed legions 
of troops on the front 
lines of business. Other 
people’s purposes kept me 
airborne, but the lessons 
were all mine. 

Turbine engines brought me to the climax of 
my initiation. I couldn't help but fall in love with 
their regal bearing, how they exude power and 
scoff at trouble. They suck in anything the sky can 
throw at them and make raw thrust out of it. They 
climb so steeply they can create a sunrise or undo 
a sunset if taken up in the gloaming. Their opera- 
tion generously provides plenty of thick air to 
breathe up in the vacuous stratosphere, abundant 
warmth in the soaking chill at the edge of space, 
hissing pressure for spinning gyros and chasing 
ice off the wings—and still, always more power 
tucked away above redline. They triumph over 
most weather the way a parent can quell a tod- 
dler’s tantrum. And they seduce their pilots with 
this ascendancy. 

Some aviators, having reached this zenith, 
never want to come down. They scorn little air- 
planes and the people who fly them. The pleasure 
of commanding such refined power and grace 
is too exquisite. But | most relished how these 
planes ushered me into the inner sanctum of 
the atmosphere. 

Fog. Blizzards. Thunderous bursts of rain. 
Lightning. Spent hurricanes. Dust storms and dust 
devils. Gales. Virga. And the grand panoply of 


“To know the 


sky so I could 


more deeply.” 


clouds: hanging cirrus, cauliflower cumulus, 
oceanic stratus, standing lenticulars, rotors, 
anvils...not just to lay eyes on, but to enter and 
know from within. | spared my passengers these 
unpleasantries as much as possible (the prime 
directive of good piloting), but flying every day 
brought the inevitable baptism in extremes. And 
when | had an empty plane, such as after a drop- 
off, I often varied my course to indulge in 
forbidden fare and round out my cur- 
riculum; in the air the 
margin between com- 
fort and danger is fat. 
At some point in 
my mid-thirties, it 
dawned on me that I 
had spent the equiva- 
lent of nearly a round- 
the-clock year of my 
life aloft. I began to 
notice during my 
incessant sky watch- 


know the earth ing (one of my oldest 


and dearest habits) 
that I could imagine 
being inside whatever 
kind of weather | 
spotted—lI had flown 
in similar conditions 
at some point in my career. A great peace settled 
over my soul, but like many such placid times, it 
slowly gave way to new ferment. 

Now that I was at home in the sky, I found 
myself feeling like a fish in a submarine. What | 
longed for was right on the other side of the triple- 
pane windows, but I couldn’t touch it, smell it, or 
feel it on my face. I wanted out. 

How much of the machine could I leave 
behind and still move at will through the sky? 


Altocumulus Sheep 


My first flight in an ultralight was a revelation. 
It was laid out like a long rail. The pilots sat on the 
front end, one behind the other, and everything 
else that made it fly lined up in order behind us: 
the wings, the wheels, the engine, the propeller, 
and finally the tail. I sat in front. | was looking to 
buy this one, and the owner was an instructor who 
knew I was a commercial pilot, so he pulled out all 
the stops. There was an impossibly short ground 
run, and then a leap. | felt like I was being spat out 
of a volcano. 

Over the intercom in my helmet, he asked me 
where I wanted to go. Dazzled by the bright joy of 
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just being aloft this way, I needed a moment to take 
in the ring of destinations on the horizon. 

I knew this airspace. In fact, just hours before 
I had slid down across it myself in my submarine 
on approach to Salt Lake City International. But 
now I was immersed in it in a way I had never 
known before. 


Adriel wired 
the steel pieces 
to a frame, to 
paint them with 
an aerosol 
paint without 
touching any 
surfaces. 


Yes, I had flown sailplanes and hang gliders, 
and this had that same delightful bond with the 
wind, but something more, too. This had power— 
the human will spoken in steel and fire. We could 
pick a place and fly there in a straight line, even if 
the wind was blowing against us, even if the air 
along the way was sinking toward the ground. 

Perched in this Ferris-wheel seat, hung at the 
edge of the world, I couldn't settle on where to put 
my eyes. The view was too big to fit in my sockets. 
Right underneath me a farmer was leaving an alfa- 
lfa field with a load of hay to pull out onto the road. 
He couldn't see the car coming up the other side of 
the hill. Someone would have a surprise down 
there, and I flinched with knowledge I couldn’t use. 
At the same time | spotted a string of army heli- 
copters winding among the foothills of Antelope 
Mountain like harvester ants on their way to a kill. 
A few miles away, the surface of Utah Lake began to 
change color while I watched. As the blotch slowly 
spread outward, | realized I was seeing a downdraft 
hit the bottom of its fall and paint texture onto the 
flat water. Looking up, I saw flocks of altocumulus 
sheep amble over our heads as we glided smoothly 
along under their bellies. My eyes latched onto the 
spaces between the clouds and slid earthward on 
great columns of light. We were swinging through a 
forest of sun and shadow. Above, a canopy of blue 
and white. Below, a floor of green, yellow, and 
brown. And here in the vast interstices, endless 


trunks of light and dark. We collided with one 
bright pillar and my pupils jolted down against the 
flare of sunlight. | looked at our shadow dimpling 
the ground as it moved along like the trace of a 
mole. There was a milk truck on a parallel course 
nearby and I laughed out loud when I saw it 

pass us. 

“Go ahead, take it,” my host said, wiggling the 
control stick between my knees. 

As we closed in on the treeless hills lifting off 
the valley floor, I gingerly tilted the nose down a 
few degrees to meet them. 

“Aw, here, let me show you.” I felt his joystick 
come to life through the linkage. 

The engine drone suddenly fell to a putter as he 
closed the throttle. In one smooth motion, the hori- 
zon rose above my head and I was eyeballs on the 
tip of a dart pointed at DOWN. 

“These things have so little mass and so much 
drag that you can practically dive ‘em straight down 
without going over redline speed.” His voice came 
from somewhere calm, reminding me that this was 
a controlled maneuver. | began to worry about the 
abrupt quiet of our engine. 

“What about shock-cooling the engine?” | 
queried. 

“Look at the water temp. Right where it should 
be. Remember, this is a water-cooled engine, so it 
holds on to its heat for a while—smooths the 
bumps out of rough handling. Great for students.” 

“Yeah, I know what you mean.” 

“It’s yours!” he said, as he eased the throttle 
back in and drew us up out of our dastardly plunge. 

“Remember where the strip is?” His voice lifted 
slightly with challenge. 

“Looks like about two-forty.” I took a stab at the 
compass course. 

“You got it. Let’s head back. When we get out 
over the fields again I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

I snatched a deep breath when he took over the 
controls. I did want to see what the plane could do, 
so I steeled myself for more thrills. 

“If you want to come down in a hurry without 
all the speed of a dive, put it in a stall and just ride 
it down.” The power fell back to idle as he held the 
nose on the horizon. It wanted to drop, but he kept 
full back stick until the whole airframe rumbled and 
shook. We were stalling—a condition of the wing, 
not the engine. It was docile as stalls go, and he was 
simply prolonging it instead of doing the usual 
quick nose-down recovery. Our forward speed was 
not much more than a bicycle’s, but I could tell we 
were plummeting by the way nearby hills rose 
against the distant horizon. 
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We dropped in over a canal like a raptor. The 
engine sang out as he opened the throttle again, 
and we slipped back into level flight. Now we were 
low, scooting along over wheat stubble and saunter- 
ing past huge rolls of straw that littered the field like 
game pieces. We had to lift up a bit when we came 
to one so we didn't clip it. The air was full of the 
smell of grain harvest, and I flashed decades back to 
the dusty seed bins in our barn where | had toiled 
hours on end to stay ahead of the auger as it 
churned out July’s bounty. Even then, I was dream- 
ing of flying like this. 

As we approached the tree line, we made a steep 
bank to the left to slip through a gap in the stately 
cottonwoods. Leaves glittered above us as we 
passed. An arroyo suddenly slit open the ground 
below, and my tour guide yanked the plane around 
to stay on it. The arroyo meandered through the 
orderly grid of fields like a child’s scribble on a 
chess board, our flying a playful reenactment of its 
wild origins. Then there was the wind sock, a quick 
circle above the runway, and we were down, earth- 
lings once more. 

I nearly bought that airplane. | glowed for sever- 
al days afterward, trying to remember I was in no 
shape to make major decisions. The flight was such 
a breakthrough for me that it took a while before I 
was able to parse out the nouns from the verbs. The 
plane, the flying—two different things. As to the fly- 
ing, I knew I had found the holy grail. But the plane 
was just a tool, interchangeable with others perhaps 
even better suited to the task. 

What task? I was now ready to bring out my 
secret passion. 


Dreams of the Earth by F-Stop 


I had long cherished images and all the ways 
of creating them, but making photographs had 
emerged over the years as my favorite medium. 
Not only was photography beautiful to behold, it 
was quick and versatile, clean and compact, and 
faithful to its subjects—just what I needed in the 
air. On each of my thousands of flights I had 
stowed away my camera, and many times it was 
nothing more than dead weight. But every so often 
there was a moment of singular wonder, and I was 
always ready. 

Especially after moving to the American 
Southwest, I increasingly felt | was witnessing the 
land as a work-in-progress, and that my aerial view 
was one of great privilege. Special places beckoned 
to me, often far out in the hinterland, and with the 
occasional luxury of an empty airplane I would go 
into slow orbit around them, letting my eyes and 


heart drink in their gift of beauty. From above | 
could see landforms in situ. This was not surgical 
removal for the sake of study. I could see all the del- 
icate, living connections of one place to every other 
place in a single sweeping gaze. It was as if I was 
peering into the dreams of the earth, glimpsing the 
workings of a vast and rich unconscious that was 
chillingly oblivious to my presence. And yet, | felt a 
strong need to respond somehow, to make a small 
offering of my own awareness and appreciation in 
return. The camera allowed me to create an artifact 
of the experience, to prove to myself that it was real, 
and to make some small facsimile of it for others. 

I came to terms with these moments as the true 
impetus behind all my aerial strivings—to know the 
sky so I could know the earth more deeply. And if 
making photographs in the flush of epiphany was 
the heart of my mission, then I needed to posit the 
camera freely in the air, and work backward into the 
hardware needed to put it there. That’s how I came 
to build my own airplane. 

The craft that gave me my first ultralight ride 
met several of my criteria very well, but fell short of 
others. It had excellent performance and handling 
characteristics, and its power-plant configuration 
was perfect: a pusher propeller on a rear-mounted 
engine so the pilot could sit out in front. But | 
would need side-by-side 
seating so there would 
be plenty of room to 
carry all my camera gear 
within reach. And I 
needed a plane that 
would fold up quickly 
and easily so I could put 
it in a trailer and tow it 
to faraway places; ultra- 
lights are not very good 
for long trips. 

Then there was the 
matter of what it was 
made of. The Maxair 
Drifter I had flown had 
hang glider ancestors. It 
used unprotected 
Dacron sailcloth 
stretched over alu- 
minum tubes held 
together by bolts, clevis 
pins, and cables—good 
enough on any given 
day, but difficult to 
imagine holding up over a 
decade or more of hard use. 

My inquiry soon led me to the renowned 


Adriei poring 
over the plans 
in the Navajo 
hangar at 
Window Rock, 
where he built 
the plane. One 
wing is laid out 
on sawhorses 
behind him. 
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designs of Homer Kolb. They surfaced as the only 
ones in the burgeoning field of contenders that met 
the quick-fold test, and they scored high in every 
other way as well: configuration (pusher engine and 
side-by-side seats), construction (factory-welded 
chrome-molybdenum steel “cage” with all-steel 
attach points for the bolts, rivets, strut-braced 
wings), covering (standard aircraft fabric treated 
with dope and UV-proof paint), and customer sup- 
port (well-written building instructions, the chief 
engineer almost always available for questions, and 
a full-time parts department). 

Just to make sure about all this, | spent one 
of my layovers back East visiting the Kolb farm- 

cum-airplane-factory 


Adriel at 14 
with his 
homebuilt 
hang glider. 


near Valley Forge. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
atmosphere of the 
place was familiar to 
me and bolstered my 
confidence. 

Back in Arizona, | 
lined up a flight in a 
Kolb Twinstar—just like 
the one I thought | 
might choose—with a 
husband-and-wife team 
who wintered their 
plane in Phoenix. They 
didn’t know me from 
Adam, but with the gen- 
erous camaraderie of 

flyers everywhere, they 
took my interest to heart and gave me a ride. 

Barbara didn’t hand over the controls to me (a 
perfectly appropriate caution), but since | was sit- 
ting right beside her I could see everything she did. 
She was a new private pilot with little experience 
beyond her lessons, but she handled the craft with 
aplomb. When a sudden rush of hot wind pushed 
our landing farther down the strip than planned, 
she steered the plane into a quick 180 through the 
sparse scrub at the side of the runway to keep from 
going off the end. In any other tail dragger we 
would’ve tipped up on a wing and bent some 
metal, but this one spun around with all three 
wheels on the ground. | knew the Twinstar would 
be my plane. 

I couldn’t go to the airplane store and bring 
home a new Kolb Twinstar; I would either have to 
build one myself, or buy one from another builder. 
The FAA is clear about this; you can pay someone 
to build it for you, but it will first be registered to 
that person, then transferred to you, and always 
considered a homebuilt. 


Did I want to get a plane quickly and easily, that 
someone else had built, and risk never really bond- 
ing with it? Or did I want to sign on for a long stint 
of guaranteed travail and know my creation through 
and through by the end of its gestation? 

What I intended to do was untried: use an ultra- 
light as a platform for serious aerial photography, 
trailering it to remote shooting sites, working alone 
and often at the edges of possibility. | would be my 
own ground crew, my own maintenance staff, and 
my own risk manager. How well did I need to know 
my plane? 

Knowing took sixty-five weeks. Each night | 
would pore over the blueprints, make a few mea- 
surements, then a few cuts, and coax a new part 
into existence. Each day I would fly Navajo Indians 
around the country to look after the emerging sover- 
eignty of the nation’s largest Indian tribe. The 
rhythm became second nature: nightly descents 
into catacombs of knotty minutiae; daily climbs to 
unravel myself across the sky, soaking up the nour- 
ishment I needed for another pulse of genesis. 

The secret life of materials began to open up to 
me. Aluminum showed its light-hearted personality 
as I shaped it into pieces I could use. It had no 
interest in being painted, and loved to be left naked 
in the elements. Steel was grim and stolid, not one 
to give itself over easily, but resolute and trustwor- 
thy when everything else was buckling under stress. 
For all its strength, it had a weakness for oxygen 
and would rust over at the least opportunity. Paint, 
with its arcane rites of mixing and spraying, became 
a life-prolonging treatment for the metal, not just a 
cosmetic coating. Polyester cloth came straight from 
the mills where it was woven specially for covering 
airplane wings; equal threads in the warp and woof 
made it uniformly strong. | glued the cloth onto the 
delicate tubular frameworks | built, then shrank it 
down taut as a drum with a hot iron. Five layers of 
dope saturated the weave until a tough skin covered 
all the flying surfaces, sealing them against wind, 
rain, and sun. The imperative of simplicity hounded 
me at every turn in the path, and soon lodged inside 
my head as a permanent mantra. I knew that 
images grow stronger as they become simpler, 
and | knew that writing has more bite when it is 
pared down, but I hadn't anticipated how palpable 
simplicity would become in the form I was build- 
ing. There was nothing extra, but there was 
always enough; | developed an eye for a new kind 


of beauty. 


My Own Constructed Bird 


| had to work out my own compromises. A larg- 
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| er engine to offset the horsepower lost to the thin 
: air of the high desert? Lose the electric starter in 
exchange. Stouter landing gear? There go the 
brakes. An emergency parachute system? No more 
nose fairing. All the extras I added took a toll in 
payload or performance. 
, This plane had a special calling. I spent a 
. month working out the design of a camera pod 
that would ride beside me, replacing the passenger 
seat. It would be the only enclosed space on the 
plane that I could reach in flight, and I wanted it 
to be as handy as possible, so | put a gas-cylinder 
lift on the upper door to keep it open in flight. | 
wanted an electrical system for anti-collision lights, 
a radio, and my gyrostabilizer, so I laid out a wiring 
a harness and built a small compartment for all the 
black boxes. The plans called for a small nose cone 
that would house a few flight instruments, but 
since I planned to go without and fly in the raw, | 
needed to put the gauges somewhere else. The 
Twinstar had no real backrest—just a downtube to 
| lean against. So I designed a backrest with an 
| instrument panel by my shoulder, figuring I could 
make quick side-glances to scan the readings in 
flight. And I built some extra-strong places in the 
wing tips where I could hang cameras and trigger 
them with cables running through the wings, to 
take pictures of my plane in flight. 

All this came together one day in early June, 
when the FAA put my plane under its harsh spot- 
oe light and checked for flaws. By afternoon, | had a 
ae newborn licensed flying machine. It took me a 
Se dozen hours in the air to get a feel for it. 
Compared to all my thousands of hours in bigger 
x birds, this seemed like riding around on an over- 
s sized dragonfly. It trembled with every whisper of 
| turbulence, and moved around the sky like a 
dream in slow motion. | began to see things on the 
sround I had never noticed before, like empty gro- 
cery bags and napping dogs. 

Now I faced the real test of all my scheming: 
Could I handle the plane and my camera at the 
same time? Of course I would never have spent 
those fifteen months and as many thousands of 
| dollars to make this plane if I didn’t believe | 
a could, but I didn’t actually know until I tried out 
my idea. | would hand-fly the plane during takeoff 
and climb-out, put a strap around my right thigh, 
just above my knee, and clip the strap to the con- 
trol stick, which happened to rise beside my leg. | 
wasn't used to such fine motor control of that part 
| of my body, and if anyone on the ground was 
| watching me, | must’ve looked frightfully drunk. It 
Be was like learning to write with my opposite hand, 
ae but I slowly got the hang of it. To be sure, the 
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| Ultralights & Experimental Planes 


Ultralights and experimental aircraft can enter your 
life in almost as many ways as a child can. You can 
adopt an orphan, you can rescue a waif, you can take in 
a foster child, you can get someone else to make one 
for you, or you can grow your own. These choices are 
even more complicated because the Federal Aviation 
Administration doesn’t quite know what to do about all 
this aeronautical fertility down at the grassroots. The 
FAA has drawn a line that seems painfully arbitrary. 
On one side, it’s pretty much every man for himself. 
On the other, a great edifice of federal code shadows 
the smallest move. 

The spirit of the demarcation between ultralights 
and airplanes is sensible enough: If you fly alone in a 
slow light aircraft and don’t go where there are lots of 
people on the ground or big fast airplanes in the sky, 
you're free to take all the chances you want—it’s your 
life. If you want to take someone else’s life into your 
hands or fly heavier and faster, you have to be a real 
pilot in a real airplane and follow all the rules. The law 
puts the line down firmly, and both sides wail like King 
Solomon’s pleaders over where it falls. 

If it’s a true ultralight you want, you can buy one 
like you would a garden tractor. You can set it up, start 
the engine, try out the controls and take it out for a 
spin—just stay off the thoroughfares. This would be 
the tack of a fool (smart folks get training), but it would 
be legal. 

If you happen to need a second seat or a bigger 
engine, welcome to flight school; you'll need a student- 
level pilot license to fly by yourself and at least a private 
pilot license to take someone along. You now have a 
bureaucratic plane, despite its virtual appearance as an 
ultralight, and it will have to pass muster with the FAA. 
It will need an inspection at birth and one each year of 
its life. It will have to have a fit-to-fly license of its own, 
as well as a registration number that works like a given 
name in radio conversations with other pilots or con- 
trollers. 

There’s nothing inherent in the machine itself that 
makes it an ultralight; most very light airplanes look 
like ultralights, and many larger ultra- 
lights look like little airplanes. But, 
since ultralights aren't certified air- 
planes, they can be built anywhere by 
anyone. If they required factory finish- 
ing, they would cost as much as a nice 
house because of all the government 
testing they would have to satisfy. 
—AH 


UNDERSTANDING 


THE SKY 
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plane’s innate good manners abetted my cause. It 
was docile of mien and tended to go wherever | 
pointed it. The throttle stayed where I set it, helping 
to hold altitude. And a small adjustable trim tab on 
the tail let me set the neutral point of the control 
stick. Eventually | began to photograph; I learned 
what it is to do this work. 

When I go out I feel like | am creeping up the 
side of a steep pyramid. Every level underneath me 
must be sure and in place before | can climb to the 
top. To “stand” with confidence is to constantly keep 
tabs on each block underneath. The base levels are 
the airframe’s integrity, the engine’s health, the 
mood of the weather, the character of the terrain, 
and the kaleidoscope of ever-changing emergency 
options that unites all these elements. The upper 
levels are my camera’s condition, the vigor of my 
gyrostabilizer, the kind of film I’ve loaded, the posi- 
tion of the sun, the clarity of the air, the scale of the 
landforms, how slowly I can fly, and how nimbly 
the plane responds to my moves. The peak of the 
pyramid is where the magic envelops me, and my 
time there is brief. 

If anything lurches, | have to cast off the 
magic and scramble to take stock. Often, I can 
make a quick adjustment and hurry back up. But 
sometimes | must deconstruct the mental pyramid 
in a split second—as | plunge down and race to 
stay alive. 

This happened one July morning when I had 
just finished an intense twenty-minute shoot. I was 
loading a new roll of film at six hundred feet as | 
flew toward another location. The camera was open 
in my lap, a loose roll of film in my hands, and the 
stick strapped to my leg. Then deafening silence. 
The engine had quit. A halo of disbelief quivered in 
the air around me, then vanished. | felt the air 
being sucked out of my lungs. In front of me my 
toes dipped earthward as the plane faltered into a 
reluctant glide. | dumped the camera into the open 
pod beside me and snatched the stick free of my 
leg. It was time to fly for my life. A dirt track me- 
andered through the sage and pifions beneath me. 
| had just enough altitude to set up an approach. 
Thirty seconds later I was rolling out on the 
straightest stretch | could find, shedding momen- 
tum like burning clothes on the clumps of brush 
along the way. To the engine’s credit, | soon found 
out that it was idling merrily and in fine shape; bad 
solder in the throttle linkage had failed. A new cable 
made the fix an easy one, but when I took to the air 
again, I had a fresh grasp of just how fragile my 
moments at the top of the pyramid can be. 

Machines are devout adherents to the law of 
cause and effect. If I respect their pious and unwa- 


vering allegiance to this creed, making sure | always 
meet their needs on these terms, | can embrace 
their uncertainty. It embeds in my heart beside a 
native trust in my own skill, and helps set the terms 
of my enterprise; when all is at stake, all becomes 
precious. 


Homebuilts 


It’s hard to imagine a bolder expression of free- 
dom than to build your own wings and fly them. 
And lots of people in this country do exactly that. 
Over a thousand new airplanes each year take to the 
skies—all built by folks just like your next-door 
neighbor. There’s a whole world open to pilots in 
the gray zone who want more than an ultralight but 
less than a Cessna or Piper. They can build their 
own airplanes with the blessing of a special category 
of the FAA. 

These creations are not rattletraps, either. Some 
can fly circles around production planes in their 
class, and cutting-edge technology often gets a try in 
homebuilts before migrating into the more staid 
realm of “spam-can” designs. Most are built purely 
for the love of it, which both bears out and belies 
the FAA’s pigeonhole for these projects: the 
Amateur-Built Class of the Experimental Category 
of Airworthiness. 

And the upshot of all this is one grand payoff: 
affordable flight. Building yourself is not only the 
cheapest way to get an airplane, it’s also the cheap- 
est way to fly. The reasons cascade beautifully: lower 
purchase price because of bypassing all the expen- 
sive proving tests; lower construction costs because 
you contribute most of the labor (the law requires 
you to do at least 51 percent of the work); lower 
operating costs because you do all the maintenance 
yourself (you made the thing, after all); cheaper 
parts (no high-brow government testing); and little 
planes that don’t use much fuel. It’s aviation for 
everyman. 


(REM THE SKY 
Dennis Pagen. 1992; 280 pp. $19.95. Sport Aviation 
Publications. 


Best local weather book. Best sport pilot’s book. Best read- 
ing about wind and air and navigating freedom. — PW 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ADRIEL HEISEY 

Adriel’s photographs can be purchased directly by calling 
888/323-7435. $200-$1500 without frames; photographs are 
8" x10" to4o" x 50". 


EXPERIMENTAL AVIATION ASSOCIATION 

PO Box 3086, Oshkosh, WI 54903. 800/564-6322, 920/426- 
4800, www.eaa.org. Annual membership ($40) includes sub- 
scription to monthly Sport Aviation magazine. 


EAA programs include activities and local chapters for 
meeting with fellow enthusiasts; publications; workshops; 
lobbying in Washington, D.C.; financing and insurance dis- 
counts; and a weeklong annual Fly-in that attracts 12,000 air- 
planes. Their “Young Eagles” program provides free flight 
experiences for young people. 
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River and Flatirons | 


SAN JUAN RIVER AND CHINLE CREEK, UTAH 
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|Two Arroyos 
| BIS II AH WASH, ARIZONA 
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Window with Shadow] 


VENTANA MESA, ARIZONA | 
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}Coal Seam Remnant 
| BISTI WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
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Stream Through Badlands | 
CHACO RIVER TRIBUTARY, NEW MEXICO | 
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[Ridge with Watercourse 
| PUEBLO COLORADO WASH, ARIZONA 
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y airplane is a flying skeleton, a stiff pterodactyl, and I’m its juicy brain. I am grafted to it 
by four straps: one over each shoulder, one across my lap, and one on my right leg. The first 
three are ligaments; the last is nerve fiber. We are not elegant, but together we can do : ee 
things neither of us would be able to do alone. Somewhere deep in the reptilian mass of aluminum 
as and steel an impulse stirs and rises. It spreads across great drumming sheets of doped fabric only to 
| disappear into the fiery chambers of the primitive iron heart that pounds with petroleum blood. Out _ 
= through the flailing claws it streams, delirious with power and anxious to work. It leaps into synap- | 
ses throughout the beast and finds the conduit into my body, through my leg. It swirls around my 
; brain to learn where it is, and then pours out through my eyes onto the endless sea of air. Light 
¥ engulfs it and carries it into every molecule of the nearby landscape. Soon it is at rest in the world ; 
| soul, while tales of its journey murmur back along the paths it has just traveled. I forget the plane is 
other than me, so seamless is our interface. Where I wish to be, I am, and no effort taxes my will. 
ee The Earth summons me to itself, and I heed its call, machine-borne spirit in the sky. —Adriel Heisey -*& 


Dune with Hollows 
GREAT SAND DUNES, COLORADO | 
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Aquilegia formosa 


Columbine 


Columba, Latin for dove, describes the little covey of doves that 
seem to be huddled as the flower hangs down. Aquila, Latin for 
eagle, most likely compares the spurs of this “revolver” flower to 
eagles’ talons. An insect entering the flower, or a hummingbird 
hovering, its face in the flower, must search a ring of narrow tubes— 
like the chambers in the barrel of a revolver—into which it is forced 
to probe deeply, changing position as it does so and exposing itself 
to more pollen (or depositing it). These red spurs with yellow 
entrance guides (shown below) are the nectar-holding petals. The 
attraction of hummingbirds to these part-red flowers probably has 
more to do with most insects’ inability to see the color red than with 
any special preference by the hummingbirds for the flower itself. 


Delphinium patens 
Spreading Larkspur 


Larkspurs are, in general, pollinated by bumblebees, small bees, 
and hummingbirds, which are rewarded with nectar for transporting 
pollen (male sperm in capsules) from one flower to another. In gen- 
eral, they have “centripetalate” stamens (the dangling male repro- 
ductive structures shown above). That is, the stamens ripen from 
the outside to the inside. This pattern keeps bees visiting the 
flower for a longer time, helping to ensure outcrossing. in some 
larkspurs, pollinators may transport pollen to twenty different flow- 
ers, attracted by the color. Bumblebees land, grab the green, leaf- 
like sepals, and stick their heads into the upper petals. The anthers 
(the tops of the stamens that resemble green coffee beans, as 
shown above) release the pollen, which sticks onto the bumblebee 
and travels to another flower. 
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by WE argaret ly 


This articie is excerpted from Growing Native Newsletter, 
March/Aprit 1999. © 1999 by Louise Lacey. 
Used with permission. 


he first time I sat up and 

meditated at 4:00 A.M., | 

had an experience where 
| saw a microscopic flower on a large 
scale, and then it would fade away and 
another one would come. It went on 
and on and on. I had previously taken 
taxonomy classes, so I saw these flow- 
ers that we had gathered on field trips 
around California and seen through 
the microscope. That’s where the 
images came from, although I never 
saw them photographed. 

After the meditation stopped, | 
looked over at the clock, and it was 
just exactly an hour, five o’clock in the 
morning. My meditation teacher had 
told me to meditate at four in the 
morning. She said it was the most 
receptive time. I lay back down on 
the bed, and said, “I’m gonna do 
THAT again.” 

I was dying of cancer. During my 
bone marrow transplant, I saw 
California native plants the same way, 
when I couldn't see anything else. 

But I lived...1 don’t have a clue as 
to why I was allowed to live. But | 
needed to share those native flowers. 
That’s the only thing | know that’s par- 
ticular to me that’s different from 


everyone else. 


So that’s when I decided I would 
mortgage my house and buy the 
microscope and the camera and start 
taking these pictures. | realized that 
life is short and I get just a brief 
moment and I’ve got to do whatever it 
is | ever wanted to do, because that’s it 
and then it’s over. Thank goodness for 
cancer and bone marrow transplants, 
or I would never have mortgaged my 
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Pholistoma auritum 


Fiesta-flower 


Pholistoma is Greek for “scaly mouth,” referring to the scales in 
the throat of this flower. It loves groves of shade, and in them its 
pale color is most visible. Notice the white pollen (sugar-crystal- 
like clumps). White often absorbs UV light, so this may attract 
bees. To know for sure, this would have to be photographed with 
UV light. Characteristics of the Hydrophyliaceae (waterleaf family) 
are a bifid (two-cleft) style (a long, thin part of the female repro- 
ductive unit, or pistil) and a helicoid cyme (an inflorescence termi- 
nating in spirally arranged individual flowers). 
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Moe, 


house and done this. | would have been 
safe, and I would have been pianning 
for my retirement. Who knows if I'll 
have any retirement. So when you want 
to know who I am, this is it. 

The photographs I took weren't 
exactly about pollination. It was just up 
close and into those flowers. It was the 
color. That’s how they survive, how they 
propagate, how they make it. I could 
always imagine these photos being in a 
museum. Going into a big room and 
getting blasted with this color and rec- 
ognizing that those are California 
natives. Wow. We'd better save those. 
They are beautiful. 

...1 took the pictures for the sheer 
aesthetic beauty of it; it makes me 
breathless to see these things. What I 
like is when people leave my slide show 
saying they’ll never look at flowers the 
same way again. They’re not virginal, 
pure things. They’re more like little 
prostitutes, hookers, with fragrances 
and colors and all different kinds of 


mechanisms to get themselves repro- 
duced. I started wearing amber perfume 
in my hair, and I’m feeling okay about 
it. Why is this person needed? How is 
their diversity adding? It’s our iob to 
find out, not theirs to show to us. 


Margaret (Maggie) Ely is an exemplary bioregional 
artist/worker/activist. Celebrating native beauty is 
her main occupation. She also was the first woman 
gardener at Regional Parks Botanic Garden (San 
Francisco East Bay); worked nine years as a ranger 
and firefighter for the East Bay Regional Park 
District; and served on Berkeley’s Fair Campaign 
Practices Commission, as a treasurer for two council 


Yucca whipplei members, and as a union officer. All this time, she 
Our Lord’s Candle raised three children. —PW 


The yucca, with its large, showy panicle (its loosely branched flower cluster) of 
strongly scented white flowers, exhibits an uncommon fertilization syndrome 
called ethodynamic (deliberate pollinator) pollination. Its pollination—by a 
moth—occurs during daytime (not at night), and the pollination is intentional. 
The moth mates within a yucca flower, collects pollen from the anther (the “tol- 
lipop” looking male organs shown above), and then flies to another panicle. She 
deposits her eggs into the ovary (the enlarged base of the female pistil hidden 
behind the male stamens) of one of its flowers. The female climbs upto the 
stigma (the receptive top part of the female organ) and places on it the polien 
she has carried from the other flower. If the ovary is fertilized, seeds will devel- 
op in it, and can be used as food by the moth’s larvae. The female moth herself 
does not eat, since her mature sucking tube and gut are not well developed. 
She soon dies. The yucca produces little nectar, so it doesn’t attract most other Yucca flower 
insect pollinators. 


Female moth 
depositing 
pollen on 
female stigma. 
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The Biology ot a Partnership 


Friedrich G. Barth 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
POLLINATION 

Michael Proctor, Peter Yeo, and Andrew 
Lack. 1996; 478 pp. $42.95. Timber Press. 


INSECTS AND FLOWERS 

The Biology of a Partnership 

Friedrich G. Barth; translated by 

M.A. Biederman-Thorson. 1991; 408 pp. 

$19.95. Princeton University Press. 
Margaret Ely’s and PW’s favorites. Both a 

bit technical. 


THE 
SAVAGE 
GARDEN 
Cultivating 
Carnivorous 
Plants 

Peter D’Amato. 
1998; 314 pp. 
$19.95. Ten 
Speed Press. 

Now here’s 
a subject worth 
spending some 
time on. 
Carnivorous plants are bizarre and beautiful, 
and you can grow them yourself. These ster- 
ling qualities are nicely covered in The 
Savage Garden. You can’t write a cultural 
manual this complete and clear-headed 
unless you have spent hard time with the 
subject...over thirty years, in the case of 
Peter D’Amato. And judging from the tone of 
the book, he’s loved every minute of it. 

The book is very well organized, with a 
thorough section on the general aspects of 
cultivation, soil, water, light, etc. Eleven gen- 
era have their own chapters, which include 
species, cultivars, hybrids, and explanations 
about where they come from and how they 
catch prey. Each chapter ends with more spe- 
cific information about cultivation and propa- 
gation. By the time you finish you'll be 


FRLTER AMATO 
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digging up the yard to put in a bog or tossing 
the fish out the window because you need 
the tank. There are over 225 color photos 
and drawings, as well as resource and sug- 
gested-reading lists. Whatever your level of 
experience with “CPs,” this book will edu- 
cate and delight. You can visit D’Amato’s 
commercial greenhouse, California 
Carnivores, in Forestville, CA, or find him on 
the Web (www.californiacarnivores.com). 

— Mary Nisbet 


66 The trapping mechanism of the 
Venus flytrap is amazing, and prompted 
Charles Darwin to call Dionaea “one of 
the most wonderful plants in the world. 

...A sweet nectar is produced by 
glands found along the inner base of the 
teeth that rim the trap. Insects, most 
often ants or flies, are lured by this nectar 
to enter the trap. As the insect moves 
about, drinking the nectar, it needs to 
touch or bend two of the tiny trigger 
hairs or one hair twice within twenty sec- 
onds to spring the trap. What occurs next 
is startling. 

A mild electrical current runs 
through the trap. The cells on the outer 
walls of the lobes suddenly lengthen, 
doubling their size in less than a second. 
This quick growth causes the concave 
dished shape of the lobe to rapidly 
reverse itself. The trap snaps shut, caus- 
ing the teeth to intermesh—imprisoning 
the insect in a cage. 


” 


66 In mythology, Byblis was the 
granddaughter of Apollo, who fell in love 
with her twin brother. When he rejected 
and fled from her, Byblis wept bitter tears 
and turned into a fountain. 

Glittering and often delicate, Byblis, 
the rainbow plants, can sometimes 
appear as frosted sprays of water, and in 
sunlight can sparkle with multicolored 
hues. Their shining leaves and pretty 


~ 
the cape sundew, 
. 
furls around its 
prey with dramat- 
* 


flowers mask their deadly nature, as they 
catch and kill countless tiny insects who 
make the fatal mistake of alighting upon 
them. 


66 CULTIVATION 

Soil recipe West Australian pitcher 
plants do best in a mix of one part peat to 
two parts sand and/or perlite. 

Containers Plastic containers are 
best, but they also do well in terra-cotta or 
glazed clay.... 

Watering Use the tray method. 
Cephalotus dislikes long periods of being 
waterlogged, so it is best to allow the 
water in the tray to evaporate.... 


Light From full sun to part shade. 
The more sun, the more color in the 
pitchers. 

Climate Cephalotus does best with 
moderately warm summers and cool to 
chilly winters.... 

Greenhouses Thrives in cool and 
warm greenhouses. 

Windowsills Does well in partly 
sunny windows of fairly high humidity. 
Mist often. 

Outdoors A fine potted specimen for 
partly sunny decks, patios, and porches.... 
Bog gardens Does well in deeper 

bogs that are not waterlogged... 

Feeding Small sow or pill bugs, tiny 
ants, or dried insects work well. Wingless 
fruit flies or baby crickets can also be fed 
to your plant. 


Not nectar: 
glue! Lured to 
the glistening 
drops, a beetle 
struggles to 
free itself, 
becoming all 
the more stuck 
as the tenta- 
cles of Drosera 
regia curl 
around it. 
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lobalization has given 

local bees, beekeepers, 

and the apiary science a 
helluva going over. In specific 
neighborhoods, sting rates and pet 
deaths are up. Bee hives have shut down 
from multinational bio-invasives. It 
started with tracheal mites, then 
came brood-cell mites, then 
African bees, and now the 
little bee hive beetle. 

New England beekeep- 

ers lost 30 to 40 percent of 
their hives in a few years. 
In Italy, Go to 80 per- 
cent of one region’s 
hives shut down. 


Between 1989, 
when there were 


an estimated 3.53 
million managed 
colonies in the US, and 
1992, 490,000 shut down. 
Post-modern bee ecology is syn- 
ergistic. Winter cold limits African 
bees, but these same winters nur- 
ture more lethal attacks by tracheal 
mites. In Arizona, the Varroa mite 
reduced the number of drones 
(male honeybees) right before African bees 
arrived and parlayed their success. On the other 
hand, African bees appear more resistant to Var- 
roa mites than European bees...and so go the new 
complexities. 
While the world of bees and honey will not go 
extinct, the apiary world will have to change, given 


concerns about “miticide” chemical contamination 


of beeswax and honey, as well as the survival of 
hobby and sideliner beekeepers and control of the 
commercial practice of moving bee hives long dis- 
tances. We talked to regional apiarists—Eric 


Mussen, extension apiculturist at the University of 


California, Davis; Tom Chester, vice president of 
the San Francisco Beekeepers Association; and 


Cross section of a honeybee frame, 
showing queen and attendant (on 
left), workers (upper right), and 
drone. From The Beekeeper’s 
Handbook (see page 65). 


Winthrop Baum, membership 
chairman of the Back Yard 
Beekeepers Association— 
about the new beekeep- 
ing brought on by bio- 
invasives, and collated 
their experiences. We 
also thank Howland 
Blackiston, president of 
the BYBA, for his assis- 
tance. —PW 


WE: What’s the story 
of invasives that 
changed beekeeping? 


Eric Mussen: Tracheal 
mites (Acarapis woodi) 
were described on 

European honeybees (Apis 
mellifera) in Great Britain in 
1921. We don’t really know how 
they migrated to North America. 
USDA researchers found them in 
Mexico in 1983. They crossed the 

border into Texas in 1984, but 
were found in a number of other 
eastern states in the same year. 
They took about five years to 
spread all over the US. 

Varroa mites (Varroa jacobsoni) were original- 
ly described from Java (on Apis cerana, a different 
species of bee) in 1904. We think that they 
moved from A. cerana to A. mellifera when 
European honeybees were taken into Asia from 
Russia. The immigrant bees did really well for a 
while in Asia, then they slowed down badly. 
Unfortunately, the European bees were taken 
back to Europe to recover. They spread mites all 
over that part of the world. Beekeepers found 
Varroa in South America before they found them 
here, but I doubt that more than a handful of 
people (those involved in ill-advised bee smug- 
gling) have any idea how they got there and here. 
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Varroa mites were first discovered in the US 
(Wisconsin) in 1987. When we followed those 
colonies back to their original locations, Varroa 
were found to be very well entrenched in Florida, 
but some were found in a few other states as well. 
It took about five years for Varroa to spread all over 
the country. 


WE: Small hive beetle (Aethina tumida): ditto? 


Mussen: Yup! Florida, again. And Georgia, and 
North and South Carolina. Small hive beetles will 
eat and reproduce on cantaloupes, so they may 
have come into the country on food rather than on 
bees. The beetles have been introduced into north- 
eastern states by shipping infested bees around, 
and it remains to be seen whether they can be 
eradicated and/or if they can survive a freezing 
winter. Will we see them, here in California, before 
five years are up? I wouldn't be surprised! 


Peter Warshall: In 1956, global science joined 
smugglers and businessmen as the third culprit 
responsible for billions of dollars of harm by allow- 
ing South African bees collected for research to 
either escape or be intentionally released in Brazil. 
The “killer bees” spread north at the incredible rate 
of 100 to 300 miles each year and arrived in the 
US in 1990, leaving a small but significant trail of 
animal and human deaths. 


WE: How has the beekeeping industry changed 
over the last several years? 


Mussen: The greatest change in the beekeeping 
industry was the near elimination of “sideline” bee- 
keepers. They were the beekeepers with fifty to 350 
colonies, who worked the bees on the weekends. 
When the tracheal mites and Varroa mites crossed 
the country and got into our bees, it took more 
hours to keep the colonies alive than the sideliners 
could devote. Many hobby beekeepers (keeping 
fewer than fifty colonies) also threw in the towel. 
Many backyard gardeners felt the loss of their polli- 
nators—and still do, as fruit trees, berry bushes, 
melon, squash, and pumpkin plants just don’t pro- 
duce well. Actually, many of the bees that did the 
garden pollinating were feral bees living in walls of 
houses, et cetera. The mites killed them, too, and 
they haven’t made a comeback. 


Tom Chester: Because of the constraints of space, 
almost all urban beekeepers are hobbyists, rather 


than “sideliners” or “commercial” operators. (It 
takes a minimum of 500 to 1,000 colonies to make 
a living at this.) That said, keeping bees in urban 
areas is not much different from keeping them in 
the country or in a suburban backyard. 

Over the past several years the primary prob- 
lem facing all beekeepers in the continental US, 
urban and rural alike, is mites. Tracheal mites are 
less of a problem than Varroa mites. If a colony is 
not treated at least once a year for Varroa mites, it 
will die. The timing and subtleties of this treat- 
ment make beekeeping more difficult than before 
Varroa arrived. 


Mussen: The pressure from the Varroa mite has 
been somewhat reduced across the country—most 
likely, due to changes in the mite itself. We have 
had the mites in the country for only about twelve 
years. This is an extremely short period of time for 
the genetics of the bees to have changed very 
much. However, the mites pass through new gen- 
erations in a couple of weeks, so they have had lots 
of generations to modify themselves. Perhaps the 
most pathological strains, and strains that vectored 
diseases, eliminated their hosts and died off with 
them. The less pathological strains allowed their 
hosts to live and are better adapted to them now. 


WE: Are small-scale beekeepers being displaced by 
commercial operations? 


Mussen: No, but it is 
true that the commer- 
cial operations have 
tended to become 
larger and often include 

the boxes of the sideliners 
who went out of business. 
The sideliners were not put 
out of business by the bigger 
operations. They just couldn't 
devote enough attention to the 
bees to keep them alive. A few 
sideliners (and a few feral colonies) 
are beginning to show up, again, 
because the Varroa mite pressure is 
somewhat reduced. 


Female tracheal mite on bee 
“hair.” From The Beekeeper’s 
Handbook. 


Winthrop Baum: That southwestern Connecticut is 
not a major agricultural area leaves the majority of 
hives in the area to hobbyists. If anything, the com- 
mercial guy is being wiped out by the newer, ongo- 
ing issues and replaced by the hobbyist. 
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Chester: Urban beekeepers have no conflicts with 
their commercial counterparts. This is a non-issue. 


WE: Are Africanized bees damaging the industry? 


Mussen: Africanized honeybees (AHBs) tend to 
swarm four to six times a year, while our European 
honeybees (EHBs) tend to swarm once only, in the 
spring. Fighting swarms is a time-consuming and 
difficult job. Africanized honeybees tend to 
“abscond” (all the bees fly off together) when they 
are routinely disturbed or when food runs short. 
We disturb our colonies a lot when we move them; 
when they are placed on pollination contracts, we 
saturate the fields with bees. They have to live off 
their stores. AHBs don’t have many stores, and 
these commercial pollination conditions can make 
them get up and go. 

Honeybee colonies have subsets of workers 
that are most likely to do certain jobs. One of those 
subsets, called “soldiers,” are foraging-age bees 
that aren’t foraging. Their job is to respond to 
“alarm pheromone” emitted by “guard bees” when 
the colony is approached or disturbed. European 
honeybees do not alarm very easily; when they do, 
only about 200 soldiers are ready to respond. 
AHBs alarm very easily, sometimes. The guards 
are more easily stimulated and the soldiers 
respond very quickly and in very large numbers 
(usually about 2,000 per AHB colony). Thus, 
either the beekeepers or someone else near the 
colony is apt to get stung ten times more by AHBs 
than by EHBs. Often, EHBs don’t sting you at all. 
The same is true for AHBs. But when AHBs start 
stinging, you don’t want to be there. A number of 
large dogs in California, Arizona, and Texas have 
been killed by AHBs. In a couple of cases, the dogs 
had more than 2,000 stings on their heads. 

It is becoming harder for commercial beekeep- 
ers to find “locations” for their apiaries. Both pri- 
vate and public landowners worry about liability 
should someone be stung on their property. The 
beekeepers are finding that fewer and fewer com- 


Summer 


Late 
Summer 


Summer 


panies are willing to write liability policies for 
them, but the few companies that still will insure 
beekeepers have not increased their premiums 
very much. That may change if beekeepers begin 
to lose court cases. 


Chester: Africanized bees have not had a great deal 
of effect overall on the beekeeping industry in this 
country, though it is a more serious problem in the 
southern areas where these bees have become 
established. There is much debate among scien- 
tists about the eventual northern penetration of 
AHBs. Some think they will be limited to the 
southern tier states, others are more pessimistic. 


WE: To what degree are urban beekeepers affected 
by the Varroa mite, Africanized bees, and other 
considerations pertinent to rural beekeepers? 


Mussen: Colonies of urban bees are just as suscep- 
tible to and harmed by Varroa mites as suburban 
and rural colonies. The problem of mite control is 
the same for all beekeepers. Africanized bees are a 
problem wherever their drones can mate with nat- 
ural replacement (supersedure) queens that are 
mating in the area. Urban, suburban, and rural 
beekeepers all face that problem when the AHBs 
move in. About the only break that rural bee- 
keepers have is that there is a lower likelihood that 
regulations will be passed prohibiting, or putting 
severe restrictions on, beekeeping. 


Chester: Rural beekeepers face a few special prob- 
lems, like pesticide applications to forage crops; 
urban beekeepers have their own special chal- 
lenges, like the continual problem of finding 

sites, dealing with neighbors who confuse honey- 
bees with yellow jackets and fear having them 
nearby, and dealing with the threat of anti-beekeep- 
ing ordinances. 


Baum: | don’t believe there’s a difference. The 
effect of mites has been fewer bee colonies. Mites 


The complex 
management 
of a colony: 
shifting the 
broodnest 
(vertical wavy 
lines), the dry 
comb 
(oblique 
lines), and 
the honey 
(dots), and 
monitoring 
Varroa mite 
infestation. 
Hives are 
medicated in 
early spring 
and late sum- 
mer. From 
The 
Beekeeper’s 
Handbook. 
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take their toll in the winter months, when the bees 
are in cluster around the queen—the mites travel 
more easily between bees when they are in close 
proximity. I’m not sure the Varroa mite issue has 
eased any. As hobbyists, we are taught through our 
association that we have to be diligent in fighting 
both Varroa and tracheal mites. We apply medica- 
tion and essential oils and have found certain tech- 
niques have been effective in reducing the amount 
of “winterkill” we experience. 


WE: What, if any, other biological influences have 
become important? 


Mussen: The small hive beetle will probably take 
about five years to spread across the country. The 
beetle larvae consume pollen and bee larvae, chew 
up the combs, and cause the honey to get slimy 
and terribly smelly. The bees leave the hives. It 
will take a couple of years to determine just how 
detrimental this new pest will be. [The small 

hive beetle has now invaded Ohio and has become 
a significant economic force in southern beekeep- 
ing.—Fd.] 


WE: We've learned about several tricks of the trade 
for beekeepers doing battle with Varroa. Heard 
of/endorse/disparage any of them? 


Chester: Apistan (fluvalinate) is the common treat- 
ment. Coumaphos has been approved for several 
states as a replacement for Apistan in areas where 
mites have become resistant. Research is being 
done on breeding bees showing more hygienic 
behavior, and some evidence points to this charac- 
teristic being effective against Varroa. Integrated 
pest management techniques are also being dis- 
cussed in the beekeeping literature. Some advocate 
treatment with food-grade mineral oil. Only time 
will tell what will prove effective. 


Baum: Anything that keeps the hive alive over win- 
ter is investigated. We’ve used essential oils in 
addition to pharmaceuticals with some high 
degrees of success. Bottom line: something done is 
better than nothing. 


Warshall: It takes low doses of the commercial 
miticides to kill off mites, but the mites can devel- 
op resistance to the miticides—or the FDA may 
shut off the supply because the miticides contami- 
nate wax and honey, with unknown health conse- 
quences. Here’s some Globalocal News: In Italy, 
the use of Apistan produced a tougher mite in just 


four years. In local regions, where the mite resis- 
tant to fluvalinate evolved, bee deaths occurred at a 
rate of 70 to go percent. In 1995, because of 
mobile multinational beekeepers, the resistant 
mite jumped over the Alps to France, Austria, and 
Slovenia. The tough mite has also developed cross- 
resistance to other pyrethroids (substances consid- 
ered to be natural mite killers). 

Synthetic miticides remain attractive because 
they are never lethal to bees. Many “natural” miti- 
cides, like thymol or essential oils or formic acid, 
require such high doses that they can kill the bees 
as well as the mites. If the mites are vulnerable, 
Apistan can kill 99 percent of them (if properly 
used). Formic acid and essential oils might kill 70 
to 75 percent, but if it’s too cold the acid and oils 
are less effective, and if it’s too hot they disperse 
too quickly. Some of the essential oils have little 
safety margin between killing mites and killing 
bees. But, careful application of multiple miticides 
can avoid the evolution of resistant mites. It just 
takes the kind of attention and time that sideliners 
and hobbyists might not have. The promoters of 
multiple miticides in small dosages and the pro- 
moters of high-dose synthetics have squared off. 


Chester: Planting mint or thyme or other oil plants 
has been largely discounted as a means of fighting 
the Varroa mite. 


Baum: We have found it to be very effective in 
keeping the mites away. 


Mussen: Self-grooming and mutual grooming 
(“hygienic behavior”) are the major 

bee behaviors that prevent 
Varroa from wiping out 
colonies of Apis cerana, the 
original host of the mite. At 
this time, we have not found 
Apis mellifera colonies that show an 

interest in or the ability to groom enough mites to 
eliminate the need for chemical treatments. Right 
now, the scientists believe that there are at least 
two different strains of Varroa in the honeybees of 
the Americas. One seems less pathological than 
the other. However, some further studies suggest 
that they can and will hybridize when they are in 
the same colony—and given enough time, the 
more pathological strain displaces the other. Dr. 
Maria Spivak, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
has spent a number of years breeding highly 
hygienic bees. They do show lower levels of Varroa 
infestation than “regular” bees, but treatments still 
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are necessary to keep the mites subdued. 

The jury is still out on using smaller cubby- 
holes (cells) to reduce stress and increase the abili- 
ty of honeybees to withstand mites. The people 
who developed this idea have been using it on 
their bees for quite a while. It seems to work for 
them, but they are not using our normal commer- 
cial lines of bees. They are using lines that they 
have bred intensively over the past decades. It 
remains to be seen whether or not this approach 
shows similar promise for our bigger bees. 


WE: Have you any favorite products? 
Chester: Not really. It is all too easy to get carried 


away by gear and gadgets and lose perspective 
about the elegance of what the bees do on their 
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THE SPEEDY BEE 

The Beekeeper’s Newspaper 
Troy H. Fore, Jr., ed. 
$17.95/year (12 issues). 
Fore’s Honey Farms, Inc., PO 
Box 998, lesup, GA 31598. 
912/427-4018. 


Bee CULTURE 

The Magazine of American 
Beekeeping 

Kim Flottum, ed. $17/year 
(12 issues). A.|. Root Co., 
623 W. Liberty Street, 
Medina, OH 44256. 
800/289-7668. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

Joe M. Graham, ed. $19.25/year (12 issues). Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., 51 South 2nd Street, Hamilton, IL 62341. 217/847-3324, 
AB)@dadant.com, www.dadant.com. 


These three periodicals constitute the major US publica- 
tions reiating to bees and beekeeping. All address contempo- 
rary beekeeping issues, each from a different point of view. 

American Bee journal dates back over a century. Originally 
intended for all beekeepers, this monthly journal now more 
heavily targets the professional beekeeper, gravely tackling a 
variety of topics with almost mechanical pragmatism. It car- , 
ries a few refereed scientific articles on practical beekeeping 
techniques, and contains beekeeping news from around the 
world, honey-market statistics, and responses to beekeeping 
questions. 

The Speedy Bee is devoted to in-depth coverage of busi- 
ness topics for commercial beekeepers, including news of US 
trade regulations, state and federal regulations dealing with 
pesticide use, and quarantines on hive pests and imported 
red fire ants (that hitchhike with beehives). The newspaper 


often carries reviews of national and state beekeepers’ meet- 
ings, and liberally punctuates its business pages with article 
reprints. Information tends to be current. 

Bee Culture has been published since the late 1800s. 
Articles are aimed at hobby and sideline (up to 250 colonies) 
beekeepers, and range from “how-to” to coverage of such 
beekeeping peripherals as drought, wildlife, and source vari- 
etals. Industry news is included, but publishing deadlines 
sometimes interfere with providing the latest news. 
Columnists share research reports, answer beekeeping ques- 
tions, and provide recipes. A very accessible and eclectic 
magazine. 

All three publications are chock-full of beekeeping prod- 
uct information in the form of ads and reviews. Lots of 
beekeeping jargon, but you’ll catch on. —Eric Mussen 


66 Besides the cost to beekeepers of lost honey and 
replacing dead colonies, the bee crisis has affected fruit 
and vegetable crop producers, some of whom have had 
trouble finding pollination services. Pennsylvania’s apple 
crop--the fifth largest nationally—is 95 percent depen- 
dent on honey bees for pollination. —THE SPEEDY BEE 


66 Requeen Anytime! | cannot think of a single 
piece of advice or a new technique or tool publicized in 
the past 50 years that tells me how to better requeen a 
colony than my father taught me when I was a teenager. 
—BEE CULTURE 


664 simple modification to the hive bottom board 
was tested as a non-chemical or cultural control method 
for varroa mites. Wire mesh hardware cloth was used to 
replace the majority of the surface area of the bottom 
board underneath the brood area, allowing varroa to fall 
through and potentially excluding them from re-entering 
the colony. —AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


66 This is also the lovebug season. Lovebugs prefer 
feeding on palmetto blossoms. Don’t forget your bug 
screen and windshield cleaner since they come to vehicle 
exhaust and have massive rearings next to interstate 
highways. —AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


FROM WHERE | SIT 
Essays on Bees, Beekeeping, 
and Science 

Mark L. Winston. 1998; 171 pp. 
$14.95. Cornell University Press. 


I’ve liked every article Mark 
Winston has run in my magazine. 
| like them even better the sec- 
ond time around. This collection 
of thirty-one essays, taken from 
his monthly column in Bee 
Culture, shows Winston’s stuff. A 
professor of biological sciences 
at Simon Fraser University, he has one of the best seats in the 
house. With equal clarity he views the relationships between 
honeybees and the research community, the non-beekeeping 
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public, and, most certainly, beekeepers. 


The book falls neatly into four distinct categories. The first, 
Thinking About Bees, is a group of seven essays on bees and 
beekeeping, focusing on where bees, beekeepers, and the 
public interact. 

The second, In Sickness and in Health, examines eleven 
different perspectives on honeybees and pesticides: subjects 
that generally do not wear well together. But pesticides have 
become the elixir of life for bees since exotic mites came to 
stay, and growing used to an old enemy has been both chal- 
lenging and enlightening for the beekeeping industry. 


66 The term semiochemical, from the Greek semion, to sign 


or signal, was coined to reflect the broad scope of modern 
scientific inquiries into chemical communication....Is 
semiochemical-based control of Varroa really feasible? 


Semiochemicals are becoming more popular and effective as 


Industry Politics is Mark’s look at the darker side of the 


craft: how beekeepers, scientists, researchers, regulators, 
and government agencies can conspire against each other in 
as many ways as possible—classic behavior (unfortunately) 
in American agriculture, but so destructive when unleashed in 
an agricultural niche as small and fragile as beekeeping. 

Life in the Research Lane is certainly the most controver- 
sial section. Coming from a biologist, teacher, and beekeeper, 
Winston’s urgings to his fellow researchers to share what 
they’ve learned with those who pay the bills cannot, and 
should not, be ignored. But he also carefully admonishes 
beekeepers to fully understand the experimental process, 
and the value and requirements of peer review. If he suc- 
ceeds, it’ll mean better understanding between those who 
keep bees and those who study them. — Kim Flottum 


scientists and pest managers become more familiar with the 
techniques that use them, and there is no reason to believe 
that managing Varroa with semiochemicals would be more 
difficult than managing other pests....Beekeepers and chemi- 
cal companies might consider sending their research dollars 
in that direction. 


ae Regulation and inspection have declined substantial- 

ly in the last few years, due partly to government cutbacks 
but also to beekeepers’ desire for less government involve- 
ment in inspection and regulation. 

With colony losses of Go to 80 percent in many areas, | 
think beekeepers could use some help. Increased colony 
inspection, mandatory treatment for problem apiaries, and 
better oversight of treatments before colonies are moved 
might be useful in reducing mite impact. The robust inspec- 
tions we used to have for American foulbrood, coupled with 
strict regulations concerning treatments of infested colonies, 
were effective at bringing AFB under control, and a similar 
service might do the same for our mite problems. 


BEE BRIEFS 
http://entomology.ucdavis 
.edu/faculty/mussen/news 


APICULTURE 
NEWSLETTERS ONLINE 
http://entomology.ucdavis 
.edu/ffaculty/mussen/briefs 
/index.html. 


Eric Mussen’s apicultur- 
al insights online. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BEEKEEPERS 
ASSOCIATION (SBA) 
The Randall Jr. Museum, 
199 Museum Way, San 
Francisco, CA 94114. 
415/665-7520, 415/564- 
6518, tic1@well.com, 
www.sfbee.org. 

Annual membership 
($15) includes a monthly 
newsletter. 


BACK YARD 
BEEKEEPERS 
ASSOCIATION 

11 Lilac Lane, Weston, CT 
06883. 914/693-7312, 
blackiston@bee 
-commerce.com, WWW 
.fairfieldweb.com/byba/ 


Beekeeping Access 


Annual membership 
($25) includes a monthly 
newsletter. 


THE BEEKEEPER’S 


HANDBOOK 

Diana Sammataro and 
Alphonse Avitabile. 1998 
(3rd ed.); 190 pp. $24.95. 
Comstock Publishing 
Associates/Cornell 
University Press. 


As much an overview 
of changes in the industry 
as a guide for beginners, 
this elegant reference 
book covers an enormous 
range of topics, from 
how to dress for the 
job to beehive compo- 
nents to colony manipula- 
tion. Beautiful illustra- 
tions by Sammataro and 
Jan Propst. 


» DIANA SAMMATARSO ax 
ALPHONSE AVITABILE 


foreword bY¥ROGER A. MORSE 


by 5 jan Propet 
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A Book oF BEES 
..and How to Keep Them 


Sue Hubbell. 
1998; 193 pp. $12. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Tom Chester calls this 
“the BEST starter guide 
to beekeeping, in the 
form of a diary depicting 
one beekeeper’s typical 
year. Everything from 
equipment to neighbor 
relations.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BEE-HOUSES 

David F. Bates. 1998 
(2nd. ed.); 38 pp. £3.50 
($7). Camelot Country 
Products, High Leigh, 
King William Lane, Curry 
Rivel, Langport, 
Somerset TA10 OHB, 


England. 
dfb1@email.msn.com, 
www.honey.mcmail.com. 


Not a how-to-keep- 
bees, but rather a gentle 
introduction to housing 
them once you’re up and 
running. Geared for British 
beekeepers. 


BEESWAX 

Ron Brown. 1995 (3rd 
ed.); 87 pp. £9.95 
($16.50). Bee Books New 
& Old, Tapping Wall Farm, 
Burrowbridge, Nr. 
Bridgwater, Somerset TA7 
ORY, England. www.in2it 
.net/bees/books.html. 


Saviez-vous? Mme. 
Tussaud started her 
career mouiding the 
heads of guillotine victims 
in Paris during the French 
Revolution. Beeswax cov- 
ers the gamut, from how 
wax is made to what we 
make from wax. 


A CASE OF HIVES 
Len Heath. 1985; 73 pp. 
£5.95 ($10). Bee Books 
New & Old (see above). 
Hives, hives, hives: choos- 
ing, pricing, and using 
them. Essays by well- 


regarded British beekeep- 
ing experts. 


BEES AND BEEKEEPING 


HOME PAGE 
www.honey.mcmail.com. 


The craft of beekeeping, 
honey, etc. “Will answer 
queries free of charge but 
without liability.” 


APIS 
Apicultural Information 
and Issues 


c/o Dr. Malcolm (Tom) 
Sanford, Building 970, Box 
110620, Gainesville, FL 
32611. 352/392-1801, ext. 
143, mts@gnv.ifas.ufl.edu, 
www.ifas.ufl.edu/~ mts /apis 
htm/apis.htm. 


The Web site is an exten- 
sively interlinked archive of 
the AP/S monthly newslet- 
ter, chronicling seventeen 
years of changes in bee- 
keeping. Paper version is 
available only in Florida, 
from the address above. 
Others should subscribe 
electronically—send email 
to listserv@lists.ufl.edu 
with a message of sub- 
scribe Apis-L First Name 
Last Name. 
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Top right: The 
“prayer” pos- 
ture of man- 
tids is a prey- 
catching 
setup. 

Far right: A 
thumbnail 
from the pest 
control “quick 
guide.” 


NATURAL 
ENEMIES 


NATURAL ENEMIES HANDBOOK 

An Illustrated Guide to Biological Pest 
Control 

Mary Louise Flint and Steve H. Dreistadt. 
1998; 164 pp. $35 ($40 postpaid). University 
of California, DANR Communication 
Services-Publications (Publication No. 
3386). See access below. 


This book focuses on “beneficials” (organ- 
isms that occur naturally and serve as bio- 
logical controls). We’re talking details here! 
Lots of details—plus excellent general tips 
on the foundations of biological control. 
Regardless of where you garden, if you read 
the introductory materials near the begin- 
ning of each chapter you'll be well-educated 
enough on the possibilities and limitations of 
biological control to make intelligent choices 
about what’s worth trying. 


Here’s a list of chapter contents: 
Natural Enemies Are Your Allies; 
Biological Pest Control Quick 
Guide; Natural Enemies of Plant 
Pathogens; ...of Nematodes; ...of 
Weeds; ...of Arthropods; Predators 
of Arthropods; Pathogens of 
Arthropods. Also: lists of suppliers 
and sources, a thorough bibliogra- 
phy of the technical literature, and 
an excellent index that includes 
both common and scientific 
names. 180 full-color photographs 
and 140 line drawings! 

— Hortideas 


66 Predators feed on 
more than one individual host during 
their lifetimes and are usually larger or 
stronger than the animals they eat. 
Many predators feed on a variety of 
insects, mites, and other invertebrates. 
Although these “general predators” 
reduce pest populations and help pre- 
vent pest outbreaks, by themselves they 
generally do not provide complete bio- 
logical control. Parasites and other more 
specialized predators, such as those 
feeding mainly on a group of closely 
related pests, are often especially effec- 
tive at controlling specific pests. Some 
predaceous invertebrates also feed on 
pollen, nectar, and honeydew in addi- 
tion to prey species. 


PESTS OF THE GARDEN AND 


SMALL FARM 
A Grower’s Guide to Using Less Pesticide 


Mary Louise Flint. 1998 (2nd ed.); 276 pp. 
$35 ($40 postpaid). University of California, 
DANR Communication Services-Publications 
(Publication No. 3332), 6701 San Pablo 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94608. 800/994-8849, 
51¢ '642-2431, danrcs@ucdavis.edu, 
http://danrcs.ucdavis.edu. 


University of California entomologist Mary 
Louise Flint has updated her classic Grower’s 
Guide to Using Less Pesticide, making it even 
better! A spectacular job of summarizing low- 
spray management techniques applicable 
not just in California. Besides its comprehen- 
siveness, the major virtue of Pests of the 
Garden is its clarity. Lots of color pho- 
tographs showing pests and symptoms sup- 
plement the jargon-free text....We recom- 
mend this book without reservation to ail 
serious growers, as a textbook for self-paced 
study and as a reference guide without peer. 

The new edition adds new recommended 
management practices for dozens of pests, 
with emphasis on biological control agents, 
use of insecticidal oil sprays, and cultural 
practices such as soil solarization, disease- 
suppressive composts, and mulching. 

— Hortideas 


be Effective, environmentally 
sound pest management requires consid- 
erable forethought and knowledge. If you 


bacteria, fungi, and viruses 


(pathogens) 


bugs (predators) 
flies (parasites) 
nematodes (entomopathogens) 119 


wasps (parasites) 57 


wait to act until your crop is nearly dead 
or heavily infested with pests, often your 
only recourse will be to plow under or 
pull out the plants—or at best, spray with 
a fast-acting pesticide, which may or may 
not correct the problem. 

Plan for possible problems before 
you plant, or, for deciduous tree or vine 
crops, during the dormant season. 


66 Hornworms 

Manduca species 

Crops attacked: Tomatoes. 

Damage. Hornworms consume 
entire leaves and small stems and may 
chew large pieces from green fruit. 

Identification of caterpillar. 
Hornworms of all sizes have a distinctive 
horn or thorn at the rear end. Mature 
caterpillars are very large—up to 4 inches 
long. 

Where eggs are laid. Smooth, round, 
pale green eggs are laid singly on leaves. 
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BALL | age symptoms, and natural-enemy biol- 
IDENTIFICATION Sus IpesrirexrionGuinev@| ogy are brief, to the point, and well 
GUIDE TO indexed. For those instances when 
GREENHOUSE nr pests can’t be identified, the authors 
PESTS AND have a nice section on how to properiy 
BENEFICIALS send a specimen to a specialist for 


Stanton Gill and John 
Sanderson. 1998; 


244 pp. $66.95. 
Baii Publishing. 


Face it. Putting ona 


identification. This book empowers 
growers by giving them the tools they 
need to identify their pest problems 
and develop solutions appropriate to 
their needs. — Cliff Sadof 


plastic suit and spraying 
pesticides in a hot 
greenhouse is nobody’s idea of a good time. 
Biological control, or the use of living organ- 
isms to kill pests, is a promising approach 
that can greatly reduce grower reliance on 
pesticides. Until now, the successful use of 
biological control in the greenhouse industry 
has been limited by the availability of critical 
information about the biology of pests and 
the organisms that attack them. Stan Gill 
and John Sanderson have produced a book 
that provides that critical information for 
growers seeking to reduce pesticide use 

by increasing their reliance on biological 
control. 

Packed with excellent color photos of 
pests and the natural enemies that attack 
them, this book can be used by the lay per- 
son to identify most important pests and nat- 
ural enemies. Photos of insects stuck on yel- 
low sticky traps or walking on plants look 
exactly like what you can see through a 10X 
magnifying lens. Descriptions of pests, dam- 


66 With IPM [Integrated Pest 
Management] you identify pest problems 
early, isolate or destroy pest-prone plants 
before the problems spread, develop 
treatment thresholds, integrate the use of 
beneficial organisms where practical, and 
use spot treatment of pesticides. An IPM 
program relies on regular monitoring 
and accurate identification of both prob- 
lem pests and beneficial organisms pre- 
sent. Applying a control tactic against a 
misidentified pest can be an ineffective 
waste of money and time. 


66 Monitoring is the backbone of 
any IPM program. Knowing whether 
pests are present, their location, severity 
and in many cases the life stage composi- 


tion provides a knowl- 
edge base on which to 
make pest management 
decisions. Such infor- 
mation provides great 
peace of mind and 
eliminates the “spray 
and pray” uncertainty. 


66 Shore fly, 
Scatella stagnalis 
(Fallen), family Ephydridae. Shore fly on a sticky monitoring 
card; clear spots on gray wings. 
misidentified as a fungus 
gnat is the shore fly. Shore flies have larg- 
er, more robust bodies and larger, pro- 
truding heads, compared to humpbacked 
flies. The antennae of shore flies are 
short and knoblike, not long and beaded 
like adult fungus gnats. Adults have 
white spots on gray wings. 

Shore flies are algae eaters and do 
not feed on plant roots or stems. Shore 
flies do not have visible mandibles but 
have mouth-hooks. The larvae of shore 
flies are white, maggotlike, and wedge 
shaped, and they have no obvious black 
head capsule. 


Other monitoring. Hornworm 
damage is obvious when the infestation 
is moderate to heavy because of the 
large amount of defoliation. Search for 
the large caterpillars... 

Control. Handpick or snip horn- 
worms with shears. Natural enemies 
(Trichogramma, Hyposoter) are com- 
mon. Bacillus thuringiensis is effective 
on smaller larvae. Disking or rototilling 
after harvest destroys pupae in soil.... 


Below left: Parasitic wasp Hyposoter exiguae lays its egg in a beet 
army worm, which will serve as the larva’s food source. Below right: 
The hornworm, named for the thorny “horn” on its tail end, is well 


camouflaged despite its considerable size. 
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Top right: The 
“prayer” pos- 
ture of man- 
tids is a prey- 
catching 
setup. 

Far right: A 
thumbnail 
from the pest 
control “quick 


guide.” 


NATURAL ENEMIES HANDBOOK 

An Illustrated Guide to Biological Pest 
Control 

Mary Louise Flint and Steve H. Dreistadt. 
1998; 164 pp. $35 ($40 postpaid). University 
of California, DANR Communication 
Services-Publications (Publication No. 
3386). See access below. 

This book focuses on “beneficials” (organ- 
isms that occur naturally and serve as bio- 
logical controls). We’re talking details here! 
Lots of details— plus excellent general tips 
on the foundations of biological control. 
Regardiess of where you garden, if you read 
the introductory materials near the begin- 
ning of each chapter you'll be well-educated 
enough on the possibilities and limitations of 
biological control to make intelligent choices 
about what’s worth trying. 


Here’s a list of chapter contents: 
Natural Enemies Are Your Allies; 
Biological Pest Control Quick 
Guide; Natural Enemies of Plant 
Pathogens; ...of Nematodes; ...of 
Weeds; ...of Arthropods; Predators 
of Arthropods; Pathogens of 
Arthropods. Also: lists of suppliers 
and sources, a thorough bibliogra- 
phy of the technical literature, and 
an excellent index that includes 
both common and scientific 
names. 180 full-color photographs 
and 140 line drawings! 

— Hortideas 


66 Predators feed On 


more than one individual host during 
their lifetimes and are usually larger or 
stronger than the animals they eat. 
Many predators feed on a variety of 
insects, mites, and other invertebrates. 
Although these “general predators” 
reduce pest populations and help pre- 
vent pest outbreaks, by themselves they 
generally do not provide complete bio 
logical control. Parasites and other more 
specialized predators, such as those 
feeding mainly on a group of closely 
pests, are often especially effec- 
tive at controlling specific pests. Some 
predaceous invertebrates also feed on 
pollen, nectar, and honeydew in addi 


tion to prey species. 
i i 


Natural Enemies 
attacking many beetles 


bacteria, fungi, and viruses 
(pathogens) 


bugs (predators) 


flles (parasites) 


PESTS OF THE GARDEN AND 
SMALL FARM 
A Grower’s Guide to Using Less Pesticide 


Mary Louise Flint. 1998 (2nd ed.); 276 pp. 
$35 ($40 postpaid). University of California, 
DANR Communication Services-Publications 
(Publication No. 3332), 6701 San Pablo 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94608. 800/994-8849, 
510/642-2431, danrcs@ucdavis.edu, 
http://danrcs.ucdavis.edu. 


University of California entomologist Mary 
Louise Flint has updated her classic Grower’s 
Guide to Using Less Pesticide, making it even 
better! A spectacular job of summarizing low- 
spray management techniques applicable 
not just in California. Besides its comprehen- 
Siveness, the major virtue of Pests of the 
Garden is its clarity. Lots of color pho- 
tographs showing pests and symptoms sup- 
plement the jargon-free text....We recom- 
mend this book without reservation to all 
serious growers, as a textbook for self-paced 
Study and as a reference guide without peer. 

The new edition adds new recommended 
management practices for dozens of pests, 
with emphasis on biological control agents, 
use of insecticidal oil sprays, and cultural 
practices such as soil solarization, disease- 
suppressive composts, and mulching. 
—Hortideas 


66 Effective. environmentally 


sound pest management requires consid- 


erable forethought and knowledge. If you 


nematodes (entomopathogens) 


wasps (parasites) 


your crop is nearly dead 
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best, spray with 
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crops, during the dormant season. 


66 Hornworms 

Manduca species 

Crops attacked: Tomatoes. 

Damage. Hornworms consume 
entire leaves and small stems and may 
chew large pieces from green fruit. 

Identification of caterpillar. 
Hornworms of all sizes have a distinctive 
horn or thorn at the rear end. Mature 
caterpillars are very large—up to 4 inches 
long. 

Where eggs are laid. Smooth, round, 


pale green eggs are laid singly on leaves. 
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BALL 
IDENTIFICATION 
GUIDE TO 
GREENHOUSE 
PESTS AND 
BENEFICIALS 


Stanton Gill and John 
Sanderson. 1998; 
244 Dp. $66.95. 


Ball Publishing. 


Face it. Putting ona 


GREENHOUSE PESTS | 
BENEFICLALS 


plastic suit and spraying 
pesticides in a hot 
greenhouse is nobody’s idea of a good time. 
Biological control, cr the use of living organ- 
isms to kill pests, is a promising approach 
that can greatly reduce grower reliance on 
pesticides. Until now, the successful use of 
biological control in the greenhouse industry 


has been limited by the availability of critical 


information about the biology of pests and 
the organisms that attack them. Stan Gill 
and John Sanderson have produced a book 
that provides that critical information for 
growers seeking to reduce pesticide use 
by increasing their reliance on biological 
control. 

Packed with excellent color photos of 
pests and the natural enemies that aitack 
them, this book can be used by the lay per- 


son to identify most important pests and nat- 


ural enemies. Photos of insects stuck on yel- 
low sticky traps or walking on plants look 
exactly like what you can see through a 10X 
magnifying lens. Descriptions of pests, dam- 


Man 


earl\ 


age symptoms, and natural-enemy biol- 
ogy are brief, to the point, and well 
indexed. For those instances when 
pests can’t be identified, the authors 
have a nice section on how to properly 
send a specimen to a specialist for 
identification. This book empowers 
growers by giving them the tools they 
need to identify their pest problems 
and develop solutions appropriate to 
their needs. — Cliff Sadof 
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Below left: Parasitic wasp Hyposoter exiguae lays its egg in a beet 
army worm, which will serve as the larva’s food source. Below right: 
The hornworm, named for the thorny “horn” on its tail end, is well 


camouflaged despite its considerable size. 
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Above left: 
Scanning-electron 
micrograph of 
Emiliania huxleyi. 
Micro baroque 
architect “Emily” 
biomanufactures 
one plate—a coc- 
colith—every two 
hours and sends it 
to its proper place 
outside “her” cell. 
These photosyn- 
thetic protoctists, 
half a thousandth 
of an inch in diam- 
eter, float freely in 
the upper layers of 
the ocean, gather 
solar energy, 
extract CO2 from 
the atmosphere, 
and form calcium 
carbonate shells. 
The shells settle 
to the sea floor, 
where, with com- 
paction, desicca- 
tion, and other 
changes, they may 
become rock. 
Photo by Peter 
Westbroek. 


manufactuRIN¢ miNeRALS Is a Life process 


By Lynn Margulis and Lois Brynes 


any of us grew up playing Twenty 

Questions. Is it animal, vegetable, or 

mineral? Now, a youngster is sup- 
posed to ask: is it bacteria, protoctist, fungus, plant, 
animal, or mineral? Furthermore, is it an old-style 
mineral (a mineral produced by chemical and 
physical processes alone) or a biomineral fabrica- 
ted in living cells? Distinguishing “ordinary miner- 
als” from products made by members of life’s 
kingdoms has become curiously difficult. 

Over time, more and more inert matter has lit- 
erally come to life, returned to rock, and come back 
through life once again. Vladimir I. Vernadsky 
(1863-1945), the great Russian scientist who 
founded biogeochemistry, asserted that life is the 
sreatest geological force—it both makes and dis- 
solves minerals. Living creatures incorporate min- 
eral elements from the sea into their bodies as pro- 
tection or support, in the form of shells and bones. 
Our own skeletons form from calcium phosphate, 
a sea salt that was initially a nuisance or a hazard 
to our remote ancestors. Ancient marine protists 
eventually found ways to cleanse their tissues by 
putting these minerals to use. 

Microbial biomineralization—the bioengineer- 
ing and manufacture of hard stuff with internal 
crystal structures by bacteria and protoctists—has 
altered all Earth scientists’ view of planetary cycling 
and evolution. Certain huge geologic features owe 
their existence to living organisms. Photosynthetic 


microbial communities, for instance, created (and 
continue to create) the extensive deposits called 
stromatolites. These reefs of layered carbonate 
rocks trap, bind, and precipitate sediment particles. 
In addition, the layered iron ore deposits from 
which we manufacture our steel and cars formed 
when the iron in solution was concentrated by bac- 
teria and oxidized by other bacteria over a period of 
3,000 million summers. The planetary distribution 
of many other Earth minerals, including lead, zinc, 
silver, and gold, has been rearranged by bacterial 
activity. Professor Betsey Dyer of Wheaton College, 
Massachusetts, describes the history of the world’s 
biggest deposit of gold in South Africa’s 
Witwatersrand: 


Gold, weathered from the Barberton 
Mountain area, washed down a huge pa- 
leoriver system into a gigantic delta area 
loaded with photosynthetic and other bacte- 
ria. This occurred 2-2.5 billion years ago, at 
a time when there was very little oxygen in 
our atmosphere. Some gold was probably 
particulate, and would have been physically 
trapped in the delta’s oxygen-producing 
cyanobacterial filaments. Other gold was 
either dissolved or in suspension. The rela- 
tive lack of oxygen would have encouraged 
the production of gold-sulfur compounds 
and other dissolvable and transportable 


Above : 
Globigerinoi- 
des sacculi- 
fer, one of 
4,000 living 
foraminifera. 
The tests 
(shells) of 
foraminifera 
are examples 
of biological- 
ly controlled 
biomineral- 
ization, in 
which the 
generation of 
specific min- 
erals is under 
Strict genetic 
control of the 
species. 
Drawing by 
Kathryn 
Delisle. 
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forms of gold. At the delta, cyanobacteria 
would be producing oxygen (a product of 
photosynthesis) and the sudden increase in 
oxygen would cause all that gold to come 
out or precipitate. Something like this hap- 
pens with iron too. Thus oxygen-generating 
photosynthesizers, at one time exclusively 
bacterial, gave us some of our major metal 
deposits.1 


Some of the beauty that opal has brought to the 
planet depends on biomineralization by diatoms. 
These ubiquitous protists, today 10,000-species 
strong, construct elaborate mineralized shells, or 
“valves,” of silica. Some of the shimmer and 
sparkle of opal, mined and traded by Homo sapiens, 
is due to fossil diatom valves. Often opaline 
spheres have diameters precisely the size of the 
wavelength of visible light. Microbial mineral- 

, works are a crucial part of the story of how 
| humans came to harvest iron, lead, gold, and opal. 


BacteRial BaR Magnets 


In the 1960s Cal Tech’s Heinz Lowenstam 

(1912-1993) claimed that sedimentary magnetite 
was made inside living cells. His work was 
ignored. At that time, other scientists admitted cal- 
cium carbonate in seashells and silica in sponge 
spicules as of undoubted biological origin. Then, in 
1975, it was discovered that the navigation of cer- 
tain bacteria swimming in a Massachusetts marsh 
oriented to the geomagnetic field of the Earth, not 
to food. The bacteria, in fact, precisely engineer 
tiny magnetosomes, perfect wee chains of 
ferrimagnetic crystals which they use 
not only to discern north from 
south, but to distinguish up 
from down. “Down” leads them 

| to sediments rich in decaying 

matter. 

: Many scientists now agree 

a with Lowenstam’s hunch that 

: virtually all sedimentary mag- 

: netite derives from a bacterial 4 

B invention. For more than 2,000 | 

million years, “magnetotactic” 

2 bacteria have sought sediments in 

oxygen-poor sea- and lake-bottoms using these 

| nano-compasses. 

4 Sockeye salmon and many other fish, honey- 

- bees, green turtles, and various birds (including 

pigeons) all have internal bar magnets. How much 
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magnetite is sequestered from 
the food chain and how much 
modified or manufactured 
within each animal’s tissues 
remains one of the great bio- 
mineralization mysteries. 
Today, more than sixty 
different inorganic crystals are 
recognized as products of life, 
and the count grows (see chart, 


page 71). 


tHINkKING LocalLLy, 
actiNg ¢LoBaLLy 


Great groups within 
the kingdom Protoctista 
(algae, slime molds, 
water molds, ciliates, and 
the like) have shown that 
microbial biomineralization is 
a planetary phenomenon, not lim- 
ited to local habitat. The baroque buttons of the 
coccolith-makers and the multi-chambered tests 
(shells) of foraminifera (see illustrations, page 
68) serve as a major reservoir for calcium car- 
bonate in the Earth’s ocean. Coccolithophorids 
(coccolith-bearing algae) also trap carbon dioxide 
as they photosynthesize and manufacture the 
calcium carbonate “buttons”; concomitantly they 
lower the planet’s concentration of this green- 
house gas. The mean annual surface tempera- 


Top to bottom: 
Coccoliths of 


ture of Earth, with an atmosphere 0.03 percent the algae : 
CO2, is 17° C. Without biomodula- Helicosphaera : 
tion of temperature, Earth’s essere 
Laminolithus 

atmosphere would be far 

more like that of Venus and = 

(98 percent CO2), 

tubifer. 3 

whose mean surface ; 

Drawings by 

temperature is 482° C. Kathryn : 

Vast blooms of cocco- Delisle. g 


lithophorids help regulate cli- 


mate through modulation of 
ocean cloud-cover. For instance, Protoctists are not animal, veg- = 
they generate “condensation etable, fungal, or bacterial. Made oe 


particles” around which the of cells with nuclei evolved from 
integrated communities of earlier 


and smaller microorganisms (pri- 
marily bacteria), they all live in 
water and never form embryos. A 
100-micrometer amoeba is a pro- 
toctist, but so is the 100-meter 
giant kelp Macrocystis. 


Above: The magnetosome, a chain of 
magnets, can be seen inside this 
swamp bacterium. The ability to 
manufacture the micro bar magnet is 
under the bacterium’s genetic con- 
trol; when it divides, the magnetic 
particles go equally to each off- 
spring cell. 
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Above: A sample 
from a banded- 
iron formation, an 
example of bio- 
logically induced 
biomineralization, 
in which organ- 
isms modify their 
local aqueous 
Surroundings. 
Their alkaline or 
acid excretion 
leads to precipi- 
tates of hard sub- 
stances outside 
their bodies. 
Photo by Preston 
Cloud; © Janice 
Cloud. 


water droplets of clouds form. 

The gas emissions of Emiliania huxleyi and its 
many relatives are equally potent buffers of our 
atmosphere. They emit sulfur-containing gas that 
wafts into the atmosphere and is transformed by 
solar radiation to sulfuric acid. The acid droplets 
serve as nucleation sites for water condensation 
and the formation of ocean cloud cover. They indi- 
rectly help shade the planet’s surface and, most 
importantly, help generate rain over the ocean. 

Finally, coccoliths play a critical role in the 
planetary biogeochemical cycling of nitrogen and 
phosphorus. 

The area of coccolith-covered seafloor 
is greater than the area of all the con- 
tinents combined. Fix upon the 

sreat pyramids of Egypt or the 
white cliffs of Dover; you are 
gazing at the resting place of 
multitudes of once-living 
foraminifera or cocco- 
lithophorids.? 


In a recent discussion, 
James Lovelock honed his con- 
cept of Gaia: 


Gaia is an evolutionary system 
made up of all the surface inorga- 
nic components of the Earth—the 
rocks, the atmosphere, the oceans—and all 
of the living organisms of the Earth. The 
two parts are tightly coupled together... 
Biology is controlling things, but it controls 
it subtly, by regulating the rate of rock 
weathering.3 


Today’s rock weathering and erosion rates are 
increased 1,000 times from what they would be on 
a lifeless planet, because of the relentless activity of 
living beings. The low-lying crustose and other 
lichens, for instance, palpably alter the planet’s sur- 
face. Lichen fungi produce fourteen different kinds 
of acids which eat at the rock face and greatly accel- 
erate the rates and extent of rock weathering and 
the release of “plant food”—ingestible mineral 
compounds and elements. Dissolved in the water, 
such elements are ingested and become parts of 
microbes, plants, and animals which, in turn, pre- 
cipitate and release them. These life-providing bio- 
chemical actions help regulate climate. 


tHe pLaNetaRy RECORD 


Bacterial proficiency followed by protoctist and 
animal expertise in mineral making have led to a 
multitude of hard parts and masterpieces in the 
fossil record: magnetite teeth of chiton mollusks, 
silica phytoliths in green plants, calcium phosphate 
shells of brachiopods, calcium oxalate “kidney 
stones” (which are normal deposits in tunicates), 
silica filigree baskets of chrysophyte algae, and 
hardened cell walls in red seaweed. The reefs of 
reef-building clams and green and red seaweeds, 
as well as the lepidocrocite (iron mineral) and 
apatite (calcium phosphorus mineral) of hard 
teeth, are but a few of the treasures first recognized 
by Heinz Lowenstam and his young Israeli col- 


league Stephen Weiner.4 


In the great Homo sapiens exploitation tradition, 
humans use technology to accelerate evolution’s 
biomineralization. Biomimetics, a growing inter- 
disciplinary field, attempts to understand and to 
imitate natural processes and to “microbufacture” 
little chain gangs of bacteria to do the work them- 
selves. Mining engineers in the former Soviet 
Union added select communities of microorgan- 


isms into old gold mines to 
coax them to concentrate 
gold too diffuse to mine by 
usual means. Some 
researchers laud the potential 
commercial value of 
nanometer-size magnetic 
particles synthesized for elec- 
tronic and medical uses. 
Others study microbial metal 
adsorption and mineral pre- 
cipitation to enhance the rate 
of toxic cleanup. 

In short, living creatures 
produce biominerals inside 
or induce biomineralization 
outside the cells of their bod- 
ies. These biominerals, in 
turn, travel in sediment, 
deposit, and lithify to 
become part of distinct geo- 
logical formations that cover 
wide areas of the planet. By 
regulation, in part, of the 
construction and deconstruc- 
tion of mineral complexes, 


A longtime contributor to Whole Earth, 
Lynn is the most imaginative cell and 
microbial biologist of our era. We’ve 


related her numerous honors and path- 


breaking books before. Here, | would 
Simply say she is also one of the most 
dedicated teachers, fiercely forcing 
every student of life from kindergart- 
ners to Nobel prizewinners to think 
and rethink who we are as humans and 
how we participate in the biosphere. | 
am one of those students and, once 
again, thank her with...what to say...all 
the lifefulness of all my endosymbiotic 
cells. —PW 


Lois Brynes is principal with Deep-Time 
Associates. A nature photographer, she 
develops exhibits and educational pro- 
grams with a focus on natural history 
and environment for museums, envi- 
ronmental education centers, and 
schools. Her recent exhibit, “A Walk 
Through Time: The Evolution of Life on 
Earth,” is currently on tour through the 
Foundation for Global Community. 


living creatures modify climate and generate the 
richness of local soils. Over three billion years of 
microbial action led to the possibility of iron, gold, 
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and lead mining, which deflected the course of 


human history. 


1 Personal communication to Michael Stone. 

2 See “Hard Testimony: Teaching Past Environments with Fossil 
Foraminifera,” Lynn Margulis and Lois Brynes. Nature & Resources 
(UNESCO), January-March, 1999, pp. 4-17. 

3 Oral communication, Interactive Lecture Series, Environmental 
Evolution, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

4 See On Biomineralization, Heinz A. Lowenstam and Stephen Weiner. 
Oxford University Press, 1989. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Lynn Margulis and Dorion Sagan. 


1995; 207 pp. $40. 
Simon & Schuster. 


Whatever biology we 
learned in grade school is 
deeply outdated. Even the 
familiar story of photosyn- 
thesis is a new story of 
microbial symbiosis. 
Margulis's great work has 
been to shift our whole 
understanding of life toward 
microbes and toward symbiotic creation. It was “bacterial 
geniuses" who symbiotically generated the four other king- 


doms (protoctists, fungi, animals, and plants). They also creat- 


ed Earth's oxygen, thrive in the extremest environments, run 


15,000-rpm rotary motors, and comprise in effect one enormous 
species making up most of the Earth's real variety and metabo- 


lism. 
| think it's time for business and economic metaphors to 


shift from species-bound evolution and pond-and-forest ecolo- 


gy to the far more dynamic processes of Margulis's microbial 
soup, with its fast cycling (half-hour reproduction), explosive 
diversity, constant and wanton trait exchange, and embrace- 
anything symbiotic strategies. — Stewart Brand (courtesy of 
GBN) 


66 Bacteria have already mastered nanotechnology; 
already miniaturized, they have control of specific mole- 
cules about which human engineers dream. Far more 
complex than any computer or robot, the common bac- 
terium perceives and swims toward its food. Choosing 
and approaching destinations, bacteria propel themselves 
by flagella, corkscrew-shaped spinning protein filaments 
attached to living motors in the membranes of their cells. 
Complete with rings, tiny bearings, and rotors, they are 
called “proton motors” and spin at about 15,000 rpm. 


T3 Imagine that in a coffee house you brush up 
against a guy with green hair. In so doing, you acquire 
that part of his genetic code, along with perhaps a few 
more novel items. Not only can you now transmit the 
gene for green hair to your children, but you yourself 
leave the coffee shop with green hair. Bacteria indulge in 
this sort of casual quick-gene acquisition all the time. 


66 Life can evolve suddenly, by jumps, when sepa- 
rate parties unite. Interkingdom alliances between fungi 
and algae produced lichens; a similar alliance may have 
been crucial to the development of the first forests. Root 
srowths called mycorrhizae result from the dual growth 
of fungi and plants. 
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Two younger 
male Bonobos 
kissing. 


BIOLOGICAL 
EXUBERANCE } 


Bruce Bagemihi, 


Ph.O 


BIOLOGICAL EXUBERANCE 
Animal Homosexuality and Natural 
Diversity 

Bruce Bagemihl. 1999; 751 pp. $40. 
St. Martin’s Press. 

Much much more fun than reading E.O. 
Wilson. A thoroughly researched refutation of 
the attitudes of sociobiology, which tried to 
tie homosexual, bisexual, and transgendered 
behaviors in animals to a deviant genetic 
quirk. Part 1 goes through the evidence care- 
fully, tracking homosexual behavior in 
courtship, pair bonding, and parenting. It 
pops the Victorianism out of Darwinism and 
muscles the uptight, mechanical model of 
evolution toward a more accurate understand- 
ing of Nature’s version as sloppy and exuber- 
ant. Part 2 is a heavily documented bestiary 
of field research on the polysexual, polygen- 
dered world of bird and mammalian life. 

| haven’t read a more stimulating book in 
biology in a decade. Maybe field workers 
who have suppressed their observations 
because they ran contrary to the academic 
establishment will now come out of the clos- 
et. No dearie, two male manatees in the 
sixty-nine position are not just bonding 
socially or performing tension-regulation or 
demonstrating pseudo-heterosexual dis- 
placement behavior. They are, God forbid, 
enjoying themselves. —PW 

P.S. As a maniacal field worker, | would 
like to see a longer essay that would enrich 
a few understandings, especially how broth- 
er/sister bonding changes “homosexual” 
parenting and singie-sex groups. But 
Bagemihl has set the stage. 


66 “The universe is not only queer- 
er than we suppose, it is queerer than we 
can suppose.” —EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGIST 
].B.S. HALDANE 


66 In the dimly lit undergrowth of 
a Central American rain forest, jewel-like 
male hummingbirds flit through the veg- 
etation, pausing briefly to mate now with 
a male, now with a female. A whale 
glides through the dark and icy waters of 
the Arctic, then surges toward the surface 
in a playful frenzy of churning water and 
splashing, her fins and tail caressing 
another female. Drifting off to sleep, two 
male monkeys lie gently in each other’s 
arms, cradled by one of the ancient jun- 
gles of Asia. A herd of deer picks its way 
cautiously through the semidesert scrub 
of Texas, each animal simultaneously 
male but not-quite male, with half-devel- 
oped, velvety antlers and diminutive, fine- 
boned proportions. In a protected New 
Zealand inlet, a pair of female gulls— 
mated for life—tend their chicks together. 
Tiny midges swarm above a bleak tundra 
of northern Europe, a whirlwind of mat- 
ing activity as males couple with each 
other in midair. Circling and prancing 
around her partner, a female antelope 
courts another female in an ageless, ele- 
gant ritual staged on the African savanna. 


Below: “Male West Indian Manatees employ a wide 
variety of positions and forms of genital stimula- 
tion during their homosexual encounters, including 
manual, oral, and mutual genital contact. These are 
not characteristic of heterosexual interactions in 
this species and are a good example of homosexu- 
al behavior not being modeled on stereotypical 
‘male’ and ‘female’ roles.” 


“A good example of the differ- 
ence between behavioral trans- 
vestism and homosexuality is in 
the Bighorn Sheep. In this 
species, males and females lead 
almost entirely separate lives: 
they live in sex-segregated herds 
for most of the year and come 
together for only short months 
during the breeding season. 
Among males, homosexual 
mounting is common, while 
females do not generally permit 
themselves to be mounted by 


males except when they are in 
heat (estrus). A small percentage 
of males, however, are behav- 
ioral transvestites: they remain 
in the female herds year-round 
and also mimic female behavior 
patterns. Significantly, such 
males also generally refuse to 
allow other males to mount 
them, just the way females do. 
Thus, among Bighorn Sheep, 
being mounted by a male is typi- 
cally ‘masculine’ activity, while 
refusal of such mounting is 


66 Biological Exuberance is, above 
all, an affirmation of life’s vitality and 
infinite possibilities: a worldview that is 
at once primordial and futuristic, in 
which gender is kaleidoscopic, sexuali- 
ties are multiple, and the categories of 
male and female are fluid and trans- 
mutable. A world, in short, exactly like 
the one we inhabit. 


“Astounding as it sounds, a number of sci- 
entists have actually argued that when a 
female Bonobo wraps her legs around 
another female, rubbing her clitoris 
against her partner’s while emitting 
screams of enjoyment, this is actually 
‘greeting’ behavior, or ‘appeasement’ 
behavior, or ‘reassurance’ behavior, or 
‘reconciliation’ behavior, or ‘tension-regu- 
lation’ behavior, or ‘social bonding’ behav- 
ior, or ‘food exchange’ behavior— almost 
anything, it seems, besides pleasurable 
sexual behavior.” 


typically ‘feminine’ behavior. 
Males who mimic females specif- 
ically avoid homosexuality. This 
is exactly the opposite of the 
stereotypical view of male homo- 
sexuality, which is often consid- 
ered to be a case of males “imi- 
tating” females. It is also a strik- 
ing reminder of how important it 
is not to be misled by our pre- 
conceptions of human homosex- 
uality when looking at animals.” 
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THE 
OKAPI 
Mysterious 
Animal of 
Congo-Zaire 


Susan Lyndaker 
Lindsey, Mary 
Neel Green, 
and Cynthia L. 
Bennett. 
1999; 131 pp. 
$17.95. 
University of 
Texas Press. 


On the border of 
Uganda and Sudan, | 
me) drank deeply with a 

Portuguese big 
game hunter. Loaded 

on whiskey, he told the 

tale of having sung opera in 
the rainforest; as he sang, accompanying his 
portable cassette player, an okapi appeared 
...which he promptly shot. Here, in this, the 
first book on the okapi, | understood that 
okapi hear infrasound, and that the Pagliacci 
arias perhaps engaged the ili-fated male, 
which may have wondered whose bass notes 
called from the game hunter’s campsite. 

The Okapi is written in almost childlike 
language. Its three authors are stewards 
who’ve dedicated themselves to preserving 
okapi, the “jungle giraffe,” in captivity and in 
the wild. | think this is the first natural histo- 


The text tells many bring-’em-back-alive and 
keep-’em-alive stories; stories that charac- 
terized early twentieth-century hunter-natu- 
ralist writing. Because these old-timer sto- 
ries clearly, honestly, and accurateiy reveal 
how little is known of the okapi’s life in the 


and the plea to help preserve parts of the 
Congo is made all the more urgent. 

The first and only book on okapi; a gentle 
gem; a model millennial bestiary. —PW 


ry book ever cooperatively written by women. 


Ituri forest, they move me. They are poignant, — 


66 |. there are only two genera of 
giraffe and one species within each; 
Giraffa camelopardalis and Okapia john- 
stoni, the giraffe and the okapi. One 
species evolved long legs to run on the 
African plains and a long neck to reach 
food in the sub-Saharan savanna and 
woodland tree tops where no other ani- 
mal could feed. The other retreated to a 
dense rain forest habitat of central Africa 
where its coloration and behavioral traits 
would offer it protection and in which 
there were plenty of fresh green leaves to 
eat with little competition. 


66 “Holding the calf in his arms as 
firmly as if it were a struggling lion, he 
called desperately for lianas with which to 
bind it. All hands were ready, for that was 
big game! But everyone had to laugh. The 
terrible beast had no other desire than to 
lick the face of its captor and to suck the 
fingers held out to him. It was as tame 

as a lamb and enjoyed being patted and 
stroked. Abawe thought it had been be- 
witched so he would receive no presents 
from the white man for catching a thing 
tamer than any goat. All cheered him and 
a dance was held on the very spot, during 
which the young Okapi peacefully settled 
in the shade.” 


66 With few exceptions, the most 
sensitive human ear cannot perceive 
frequencies below 20 hertz....Elephants 
were the first terrestrial mammals 
reported to produce low-frequency vocal- 
izations. Infrasound has now been 
documented in okapis and the four 
species of rhinoceros.... 


GREENLINES 
www.defenders.org 
/gline-h.html. 


ENVIROLINK 
www.envirolink.org. 


5808 Forbes Avenue, 


_Enviro-News 


We depend on these two 
Web sites to keep us up on 
enviro-news. GREENlines 
(see Whole Earth No. 93 
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The EnviroLink Network, 


Second Floor, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15217. 412/420-6400, 
support@envirolink.org. 


[Summer 1998], p. 109) is a 
weekday electronic newslet- 
ter that provides day-to-day 
updates focused on wildlife, 
endangered species, public 
lands, and recreation. It 
gives great day-by-day 
updates of Congressional 
whimsy, especially legal 
enviro-riders that could be a 
sneak attack on your biore- 
gion. It allows you to send 
your opinion to Washington. 
EnviroLink, started by 
Josh Knauer while he was a 


freshman at Carnegie 
Mellon in 1991, covers more 
of the whole planet, and all 
kinds of issues from enviro- 
health to major meetings. 
This international clearing- 
house prints news reports 
from networks like the BBC, 
Australian News Networks, 
and Great Lakes Radio 
Consortium. EnviroLink also 
connects to its Green 
Marketplace, an online envi- 
ro-catalog of organic per- 
sonal-care and home and 


garden products. It’s set to 
launch a major green-access 
site. There are lots of other 
features. We (and TIME 
magazine) liked their Hog 
Watch site, which tracks 
the explosive expansion of 
North Carolina industrial 
hog farms and the pollution 
they cause. In short, the 
Net at its most useful. —PW 
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BY PAUL STAMETS 


WAVES OF MYCELIAL NETWORKS INTERSECT AND PERMEATE ONE ANOTHER. This 


interspersing is the foundation of soils worldwide. Although the mycelia, under the 


microscope, are seemingly undifferentiated, their ability to respond to natural 
disasters and sudden changes in the environment is a testament to their inherent 
intelligence. I believe MYCELIA ARE EARTH’S NATURAL INTERNET, THE ESSENTIAL 
WIRING OF THE GAIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. The recent creation of THE COMPUTER 
INTERNET IS MERELY AN EXTENSION OF A SUCCESSFUL BIOLOGICAL MODEL 
THAT HAS EVOLVED ON THIS PLANET FOR BILLIONS OF YEARS. The timing of the 
computer Internet should not be construed as happenstance. Sharing intelligence 
may be the only way to save endangered ecosystems. The planet is calling out to us. 
Will we listen in time? The lessons are around us. WILL WE LEARN? 


Above: overing most landmasses on the planet, and _is essential for longevity of the forest ecosystem. 
The mycelial indeed floating in the oceans, are huge Throughout the lifespan of a Douglas fir, nearly 
condied masses of fine filaments of living cells from 200 species of mycorrhizal mushrooms can be 
approximately | Fungi, a kingdom barely explored. More than a joined in this most holy of alliances. The interrela- 
2,000 mile of these cells, called mycelia, can permeate a tionships of these species with other organisms in 
+ anne cubic inch of soil. Fungal mats are now known as the forest are just beginning to be understood. 
ates. the largest biological entities on the planet, with What we do know is that fungal complexity is the 
some individual mats covering more than 20,000 common denominator of a healthy forest. 
acres. The momentum of mycelial mass from a Unfortunately, the loss of nearly 50 percent of 
single mushroom species, growing outwards at the mycorrhizal mushroom species in Europe in 
one-quarter to two inches per day, staggers the recent decades forebodes impending ecological col- 
imagination. These silent mycelial tsunamis affect lapse. With the loss of fungi, disease vectors soon 
all biological systems upon which they are depen- plague the forest. The diversity of insects, birds, 
dent. As one fungus matures and dies back, a flowering plants, and all mammals begins to suf- 
panoply of other fungi quickly comes into play. fer. Humidity drops, now-exposed soils are blown 
Every ounce of soil hosts not just one species, but away, and deserts encroach, stressing resources 
literally thousands of species of fungi. Of the esti- even as human populations artificially expand 
mated 6,000,000 species in the world, we have beyond the carrying capacity of their resident 
catalogued only about 50,000. The ecosystems. 
genetic diversity of fungi is vast by 
design, and apparently crucial for Mucoremediation 
life to continue. 
Nearly all plants have joined with For the past four years | have been working 
saprophytic and mycorrhizal fungi in sym- with Battelle Laboratories, a nonprofit foundation 
biosis. Mycorrhizal fungi surround and pene- whose mission is to use science to improve envi- 
trate the roots of grasses, shrubs, and trees, ronmental health. Battelle is a major player in the 
expanding the absorption zone ten- toa —_ bioremediation industry, and widely used by the 
hundredfold, aiding in plants’ quest United States and other governments in finding 
tor water, and increasing the mois- solutions to toxic wastes. The marine science labo- 
ture-holding capacity of soils. This ratory of Battelle, in Sequim, Washington became 
close alliance also forestalls blights and _ interested, as their mandate is to improve the 


Below: One 
mushroom’s 
mycelium. 
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health of the marine ecosystem. Under the stew- 
ardship of Dr. Jack Word, we began a series of 
experiments employing the strains from my mush- 
room gene library, many of which were secured by 
collecting specimens while hiking in the old- 
srowth forests of the Olympic and Cascade moun- 
tains. We now have applied for a patent utilizing 
mycelial mats for bioremediation, a process we 
have termed “mycoremediation.” 

Mycelia produce extracellular enzymes and 
acids that break down recalcitrant molecules such 
as lignin and cellulose, the two primary compo- 
nents of woody plants. Lignin peroxidases disman- 
tle the long chains of hydrogen and carbon, con- 
verting wood into simpler forms on the path to 
decomposition. By circumstance, these and other 
fungal enzymes are superb at breaking apart 
hydrocarbons, the base structure common to oils, 
petroleum products, pesticides, PCBs, and many 
other pollutants. 

After several years of experiments, we have 
made some astonishing discoveries. (1 am continu- 
ally bemused that humans “discover” what nature 
has known all along.) The first laboratory and 


outdoor studies showed that a strain of oyster 
mushrooms could break down heavy oil, removing 
over 97 percent of the toxic and recalcitrant poly- 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (PAHs) and more 


than 80 percent of the alkanes. A pilot-scale project 


was carried out at a Washington State Department 
of Transportation (WSDOT) maintenance yard in 


Bellingham. WSDOT and Battelle each funded part 


of this experiment, in which three bioremediation 
methods and untreated controls were compared. 
Each test-and-control mound was about 10’ x 10’ x 
3’, or about ten cubic yards of contaminated soil. 
Two methods were applied by WSDOT and its sub- 
contractor: one employed native bacteria, the other 
used engineered bacteria, and both required 
monthly fertilizing and tilling. Our group applied 
the living mycelia of oyster mushrooms. We inocu- 
lated three mounds of soil, each contaminated with 
a different mixture of diesel fuel, motor oil, gaso- 
line, and other petroleum hydrocarbons. 

After four weeks, the tarps were pulled back 
from each test pile. The first piles, employing 
the other techniques, were unremarkable. Then 
the tarp was pulled from our piles, and gasps of 


Below: Oyster 
mushrooms 
fruiting 

on diesel-fuel- 
saturated soil. 
Photograph 
courtesy of 
Dr. Susan A. 
Thomas, 
Battelle 
Laboratories. 
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Saprophytic and para- 
sitic fungi help create 
the organic compo- 
nents of topsoil, in 
alliance with myriad 
bacteria, insects, and 
other organisms. An 
orchestra of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary 


saprophytic fungi ren- 
ders wood into biody- 
namic soil components. 
These soils benefit 
plants, which in turn 
use photosynthesis to 
manufacture their own 
foods. Photos by Paul 
Stamets. 


Sawdust and 
wood chips. 


Sawdust and 
wood chips 
colonized 
with mush- 


room mycelia. 


After produc- 
ing several 
crops of 
Shiitake 
mushrooms, 
the material 
in Photo # 2 
was placed 
into a pile 
and turned 
every few 
months, 
resulting ina 
nutritious 
garden soil. 


astonishment and laughter welled up from the 
observers. The hydrocarbon-laden pile was burst- 
ing with mushrooms! Oyster mushrooms up to 
twelve inches in diameter had formed across the 
pile. Based on our earlier tests, we estimated that 
most of the PAHs and alkanes had been broken 
down by this time. The mushrooms were tested 
and shown to be free of any petroleum products. 

After eight weeks, the mushrooms had rotted 
away, and then came another startling revelation. 
As the mushrooms rotted, flies were attracted. 
(Sciarid, Phorid, and other “fungus gnats” com- 
monly seek out mushrooms, engorge them- 
selves with spores, and spread the spores to 
other habitats.) The flies became a magnet for 
other insects, which in turn brought in birds. 
Apparently the birds brougnt in seeds. Soon ours 
was an oasis, the only pile teeming with life! We 
think we have found what is called a “keystone” 
organism, one that facilitates a cascade of other 
biological processes that contribute to habitat 
remediation. Critics, who were in favor of using 
plants (as in “phytoremediation”) and/or bacteria, 
reluctantly became de facto advocates of our 
process, since the mushrooms opened the door 
for this natural sequencing. 

By the study’s end point at twelve weeks, the 
total petroleum hydrocarbons were reduced by 
mycoremediation, and the soil had been enriched 
by the treatment and by the development of a com- 
plex community. The soil was tested and shown to 
be nontoxic and suitable for use in WSDOT’s high- 
way landscaping. 

Another discovery involves the use of some of 
my mushroom strains in the destruction of bio- 
logical- and chemical-warfare agents. Most of the 
research is currently classified by the Defense 
Department, but we can tell you, for example, that 
certain of our proprietary strains have been shown 
to break down surrogates of sarin and soman, sim- 
ilar to the potent nerve-gas agent Saddam Hussein 
was accused of loading into missile warheads dur- 
ing the Gulf War. This discovery is significant, 
because these compounds are very difficult to 
destroy by any other method. Our fungus did so in 
a surprisingly effective manner. 


Mucofiltration 


When I first moved to my property in Kamilche 
Point, Washington, I installed an outdoor mush- 
room bed in a gulch leading to a saltwater beach 
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where clams and oysters were being commercially 
cultivated. An inspection showed that the outflow 
of water from my property was jeopardizing the 
quality of my neighbor’s shellfish, with the bacteria 
count close to the legal limit. The following year, 
after the mushroom mycelia colonized the beds, 
the coliform count decreased to nearly unde- 
tectable levels. Mycelia can serve as unparalleled 
biological filters. This led to the term I have 
coined, “mycofiltration”: the use of fungal mats as 
biological filters. 

In still another series of experiments with 
Batelle, one significant discovery involved an old- 
srowth-forest mushroom that produced an army of 
crystalline entities advancing in front of the grow- 
ing mycelium. These three-dimensional pyramidal 
structures appear to attract motile bacteria such as 
Escherichia coli by the thousands, and to summarily 
stun them. The advancing mycelium then digests 
the E. coli, effectively removing them from the 
environment. 

We believe that buffer zones around streams 
work primarily because of the mycelia resident in 
the first few inches of soil. Buffers with multi- 
canopied trees and shrubs combined with grasses 
(and the debris fall-out they provide) afford a myco- 
logically rich zone, filtering out run-off from adja- 
cent farms, highways, and suburban zones. The 
mycologically rich riparian zones are cooler, attract 
insects which lay larvae (grub for fish), and then 
foster bird life. Once the riparian zones achieve a 
plateau of complexity, they become self-sustaining. 
Amazingly, I have not heard a single researcher 
ever mention the primary role fungi play in ripari- 
an buffers, let alone the purposeful introduction 


of mycelial colonies to protect watersheds. This 
method is ingeniously simple in its design and yet 
seemingly out of the grasp of politicians. The prej- 
udice against mushrooms is a form of biological 
racism—mushrooms are just not taken seriously. 

Mycofiltration is a natural fit to John Todd’s 
Living Machine use of estuary ecosystems to break 
down toxic wastes. The marriage of upland use of 
mushroom mycelia with estuary environments 
could solve some of the greatest challenges threat- 
ening our ecosystems, and truly give meaning to 
the word “sustainability.” We are currently moving 
toward unifying these two friendly technologies. 

What our team has discovered, even given our 
elementary research, is that the fungal genome has 
far greater potential in treating a wide variety of 
environmental and health concerns than we could 
have conceived. Although we have 
looked at just a few of the mushroom | 

Paul Stamets is the Fungal! 
species resident in the Old Growth, Minpheea's host OR man, 
clearly these ancestral strains of mush- _ imaginative researcher, 
rooms have survived for millennia due —_mycolover, practical scholar, 
to their inherent ability to adapt. These 274 supplier of growing: 
adaptive mechanisms are the very 
d reakthrough patenting of a 

foundation of ecological stability and fungus that might detoxify 
vitality in a rapidly changing environ- nerve gas and other biological 
ment. Mushrooms are “smart” fungi. weapons comes from his 
We should learn from our elders: wienempneenns 

é mushrooms and a Savvy and 
native peoples worldwide have viewed er ceverance that have made 
fungi as spiritual allies. They are not 
only the guardians of the forest. They 


of him a sharp businessman 
and much-demanded consul- 
are the guardians of our future. 


tant. He wrote this essay in 
his head, on his birthday, 
walking and fishing in the 
Olympic Mountains. An exem- 
plary Fun Guy. —PW 


Harnessing the power of 
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What can you do? The 
first step in helping Nature 
is to consciously use fungi, 
mushrooms in particular, in 
recycling and in the genera- 
tion of foods. From a piece 
of tissue we call a clone, 
one-tenth the size of your 
little fingernail, cells can 
be grown exponentially 
into millions of pounds of 
mushrooms in as little as 
several months. More than 
10 percent of the growing 
medium or “substrate” 
(straw, Sawdust, compost, 
most agricultural and forest 
debris) can be converted 
into a protein- and vitamin- 
rich food. Not only are these 


mushrooms nutritious, they 
have demonstrated abilities 
in enhancing the human 
immune system, and they 
produce a slew of natural 
antibiotics. 

it is the residual mycelia 
in that substrate that hold 
the greatest potential for 
ecological rehabilitation. 
Separate your garbage into 
categories. Don’t only com- 
post all organic debris, but 
segregate the refuse into 
piles appropriate for a vari- 
ety of desired mushroom 
species. inoculate card- 
board and paper products, 
coffee grounds, and wood 
debris with mushroom 


spawn. Teach children about 
the critical role of fungi, 
especially mushrooms, in 
the forests and in building 
soils. Encourage mush- 
rooms to grow in your yards 
by mulching around plants. 
Take advantage of cata- 
strophia: Natural disasters 
are perfect opportunities for 
community-action recycling 
projects, for using debris to 
keep the carbon cycle going 
and reinvesting in the soil. 


See also Paul Stamets’s 
GROWING GOURMET 

& MEDICINAL 
MUSHROOMS. Ten Speed 
Press, 1994. To contact Paul, 
or for a free brochure about 
mushroom spawn, 800/780- 
9126. Fungi Perfecti Web 
site: www.fungi.com. 
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nough with the Nature 


By Stephen J. Lyons D 0 Yo Wy 


na recent column in the online magazine 

Salon, Anne Lamott made the following pro- 

posal: “Rather than make perfectly good writ- 
ers crank out new books every few years because 
they need income and are otherwise unemploy- 
able, what if we gave them subsidies NOT to write 
any more books, like they give to tobacco growers?” 

| would be even more specific. Let’s pay 

“nature writers” not to write any more books for at 
least ten years. (If Ed Abbey reappears, he gets an 
exemption.) 

This may be heresy, but how many times do we 
need to wade through some introvert’s musings on 
his or her latest tramp into unspoiled wilderness? 
Would it hurt anyone to have a moratorium on the 
word “sacred,” or on the following: “I take a step 
slowly across the knoll. I listen to coyotes howl. | 
watch hawks circle on thermals that I feel against 
my skin, which is attached to my body. If only all 
of humankind could walk with me and think the 
same thoughts I have then all conflicts, cruelty, and 
madness would cease. | take another step...into the 
wild.” (Because I have actually written similar pas- 
sages it is only fair that I also abide by the morato- 
rium. Is that applause I hear?) 

Along with the moratorium would come some 
new guidelines for writers of nature books current- 
ly in production. First, the writer would have to 
participate in cutting down the exact number of 
trees responsible to produce his or her work. 
Experienced loggers will offer instruction. After the 
trees are cut and shipped to the mill, the writer 
must restore the logged area by sowing native 
grasses and planting new trees. We'll provide the 
necessary seed, gloves, and hoedads. Secondly, 
there will be no more multicity book tours. Travel 
by planes and cars contributes to global warming. 
Newly published authors must limit their reading 
tours to venues that are only within walking dis- 
tance. Although these rules may seem harsh, all 
I’m asking is for nature writers to take responsibil- 
ity for their products. 

Recently I gave up trying to read a famous 
nature writer’s latest work after encountering the 
pronoun “I!” eighteen times on the first page. 
(Fortunately, this was a library book.) The writer 
appeared lonely, self-centered, and smug all at the 


same time. He needed friends, a volunteer shift at 
a soup kitchen in Gallup, or perhaps a year of hard 
labor in a Montana aluminum smelter. His pre- 
cious thoughts seemed so whispered, like dim can- 
dlelight. Each word dripped from the wick of self- 
importance. After three paragraphs I no longer 
cared what he thought about bobcats, fog, or cedar 
trees. I just wanted my own thoughts back. My 
wife puts it best: “Why do I want to think out of 
another person’s brain when I can only think out 
of my own brain?” 

I think I get the message by now, and I truly 
believe in that message. We should love nature, 
preserve wild places, notice hawks (maybe even 
magpies and coots), work to curb development and 
control consumption, and, if possible, grow a beard 
to convey our woodsman prowess. To be an envi- 
ronmentalist is a given. Now tell me something | 
don’t know. | 

Truth is, most of us in the West live in crowded 
town-cities, where we are under-employed and over- 
worked, and it’s rare anymore if we do something 
as self-indulgent as loading up the 15-year-old, oil- 
dripping rig to drive four hours over crummy wash- 
board roads so we can be alone to write about the 
experience of being alone. Besides, four hours in a 
car means at least five potty stops. (Although that’s 
no longer a problem with casinos and mini-marts 
spaced conveniently every third mile.) 

More immediate concerns are that our knees 
sound like castanets when we climb stairs; our 
children are moving away to cool cities and we 
aren't; we need dental work; we worry about black 
ice, health care, and property assessments, retire- 
ment, and our parents. 

Sadly, most Americans don’t need wilderness, 
even though many of them benefit indirectly, such 
as by drinking water from supplies high up in 
wilderness drainages. The survival of the lynx or 
great gray owl is not a national concern despite all 
the books with the gorgeous covers printed on 
acid-free, eighty-pound paper cut from national 
forests that now compete for space in every book- 
store in America. 

Amazing as it sounds, | know many wonderful 
people who live extraordinarily rewarding lives 
without ever wanting to experience the “silence of 
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Already, 


Know Dentist? 


the beginning of each month. In the interim, get 
out a little bit. Visit a city, take in a baseball game, 
ride a crowded subway, learn to laugh out loud, 
and, most importantly, try experimenting with the 
third person plural pronoun. We'll be in touch. 


LANDSCAPE 
OF THE 


HEART 
Writings on 
Daughters 


Stephen’s essay “Drawn to Rivers,” 
in his fine coming-of-age book 
Landscape of the Heart, contains 
twelve “Is on the first page, not 
counting the “me”s and “my”s. 
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the forest,” or hear the “haunting cry of the loon.” 
Brooklyn is full of such people. So is France. Yet, 
writers still bombard us with such advice as, 
“Learning to be attentive in the forest opens us up 
to intimacy and the movement of thought.” Don’t 
these books have fact checkers? 

We already have enough nature books to keep 
us spiritual into the next century. (Actually, we 
could have stopped after Walden and Leaves of 
Grass.) What we need are some fresh voices. Let us 
expand the literary canon to include loggers, min- 
ers, ranchers, Greyhound bus drivers, bored 
teenagers living in Eugene, small-newspaper pub- 
lishers, Hispanics, Native Americans, and barley 
farmers. We want books by people who use the 
land for work instead of reflection, people who cut 
down trees and plow under sagebrush. New 
anthologies will appear with titles like “Women of 
the West Who Don’t Wear Dangling Silver 
Earrings.” Or “The Best New Clearcut Stories of 
1998, edited by Larry Craig.” 

The next ten years will pass quickly, and all you 
nature writers will receive your checks on time at 
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otephen’s Natural Favorites 


Having looked hard in the glass, he 
wrote this wonderful article, which 
expressed my hidden feelings. 
(Whole Earth gets piles of books like 
the ones he’s lamenting— maybe 
eight a month.) He writes articles, 
reviews, essays, and poems for such 
national publications and Web ‘zines as Sierra and Salon. This 
esSay first appeared in High Country News. —PW 


REROPLITE 
DET 
| CHANNEL 
or DEATH 
Fish and 
Dams on 
Snake 
Keith C. Petersen. 1995; 321 
pp. $25. Confluence Press. 


A sensible, non-hysterical, 
historical assessment of the 
salmon crisis on the lower 
Snake River, and how these 
four dams contributed to the 
demise of salmon. First-rate 
reporting. Not a first-person 
memoir. —SL 


FIELDS OF TOIL 
A Migrant Family’s Journey 


isabel Valle. 1994; 228 pp. 
$14.95. Washington State 
University Press. 


One of my all time favorite 
“nature” books. Valle, an 
excellent reporter, follows a 
migrant family as they make 
their way north from Texas to 
Washington and Oregon. 
Nature is not always about 
walking around the woods 
and having epiphanies; this 
is a nature book because it 
explains the relationship 
migrants have to the land. 
Landscape is often worked, 


and Journeys 


Stephen J. 
Lyons. 1996; 
140 pp. 
$12.95. 
Washington 
State 
University 
Press. 


and the people 
who work it 
(logging, ranch- 
ing, farming) 
often have a 
closer relation- 
ship with 
nature than 
anyone. —SL 


SCIENCE 
UNDER SIEGE 
The Politicians’ 
War on Nature 
and Truth 


Tedd Wilkinson. 
1998; 364 pp. 

$18. Johnson 
Books/Johnson 
Publishing Company. 

In Science Under Siege, 
Todd Wilkinson blows the lid 
off the highly charged politi- 
cal atmosphere federal 
employees currently work in. 
Following the cases of eight 
respected scientists who 
have stood their ground 
against the managers, corpo- 
rations, and political machi- 
nators who would sell our 
public lands down the river, 
he throws a powerful spot- 
light on why so many of our 
best and brightest scientists 
and land stewards leave the 
movement out of frustration 
and despair. —SL 
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This hands-on activities book has a household converting their yards to nature- 
straightforward, matter-of-fact style accessi- exploration zones. — Renata Brillinger 
ble to those unfamiliar with tools or even 
nature itself. Page Chichester manages to 
strike a balance between simple instructions 
that encourage beginners and concise back- 
ground reasons to care about nature. The 
tone is empowering, both for the adults who 
are the intended readers and for the children 
who are their partners. 

The fifty activities range from simple and 
low-tech (Build a Brush Pile) to more com- 
plex and material-intensive (Build a House abundant creatures, make a bugarium. 
for Bats), running the gamut from creative 
(Twig Whistles) to scientific (Racing Waters) 66 Don’t expect your children to 
to goofy (Lunch on a Limb). be wildly excited about each and every 

Improvements could have been made, activity. Even when they start out fully 
NATURE ACTIVITIES especially in the graphics department; | engaged, sometimes their attention fades 
50 Simple Projects and especially wanted to see photos or illustra- in mid-project. Fine, let them go. They'll 
Activities in the Natural World tions of finished products to inspire me. return in their own time. Even if they 
Page Chichester. 1997; 132 pp. $14.95. The strength of the book lies in the back- don't, they'll have a sense of having been 
Henry Holt. yard projects described in the first two sec- involved, and sometimes that’s enough. 

tions. | loved the image of household after 


66 Many [insects] are helpful in the 
garden, and there’s really very littie we 
can do about the “bad” ones except learn 
to live with them. Just about all of them 
are important foods for birds, snakes, 
toads, and other wildlife, and many 
exhibit amazing adaptations for survival. 
To observe some of these fascinating and 


BOOK OF FAMILY 


helween po0/es 


Above: Most kids love to make build, but their greenhouse also Below: Starting with a bark-rub- under a strong mid-day sun, of 
a private place of their own, will produce beans to harvest bing model, children learn measuring its canopy. It takes a 
and what better hideaway and delicate flowers to enjoy. everything they can about an little field work, but when a 
than a teepee? This will not Some of these flowers will help adopted tree. There’s a secret to child comes to know one tree, 
only provide youngsters with a attract wildlife to your backyard measuring the tree’s height She learns about the role of 
secret retreat that they helped habitat. without a grownup’s help, and, trees everywhere. 
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BEYOND ECOPHOBIA 


BEYOND ECOPHOBIA 
Reclaiming the Heart in Nature Education 


David Sobel. 1996; 45 pp. $6 postpaid. The 
Orion Society/The Myrin Institute, 195 Main 
Street, Great Barrington, MA 01230. 
413/528-0676, orion@bcn.net. 


This small book starts with the premise 
that our approach to environmental educa- 
tion is resulting in generations of children 
overburdened by the problems besetting our 
planet, while simultaneously decreasing 
their first-hand exposure to experiences in 
nature. David Sobel wisely reminds us to 
consider the developmental stages of chil- 
dren as we examine environmental curricula. 

The book illustrates each stage — empathy 
in early childhood, exploration in middle 
childhood, and social action in early adoles- 
cence—by weaving them into ideas, stories, 
and teaching techniques. A sterling resource 
section lists the best books for children at 


each stage of development, by both category 


and age range. 


The book’s subtitle, “Reclaiming the Heart 
in Nature Education,” is apt, and the ideas 
are refreshing as we refine our notions of 
how best to serve our children and their 


future on this earth. —RB 


planning at Camp Waubenong by agree- 
ing that we wouldn't have the children 
identify birds from fleeting glimpses 
and then look them up in books to start. 
Boring! Rather, we speculated on what 
it is about birds that appeals to children. 
The answer was obvious: they fly and they 
make nests. Applying the developmental 
principle that children like to become 
things rather than objectify them in early 
childhood, we came up with our plans. 
We gathered a bunch of large refrig- 
erator boxes, cut them into sheets, and 
had the children lie down on top of them, 
on their backs with their arms out- 
stretched. Starting at the neck, we traced 
around the children, but instead of fol- 
lowing along the underside of the arm, 
we drew a straight line from their wrists 
to their waists then down on both sides to 
about the knees. The children then stood 
up, we cut out the shape, and voila!, each 
child had an individual set of wings. We 
strapped them on, made it clear that the 


children were not to try the wings out by 


jumping off roofs, and they were off. A 


flock of birds leaped into action, flying 

through the forest, exploring life as birds. 
We made it to the meadow where hay had 
recently been cut and said, if we’re birds, 


we need nests. And so we made child- 
sized nests. Many hours of dramatic play 
66 We initiated our bird curriculum followed. 


A few days later we said, “we've been 
thinking. You all make great birds, but 
we noticed that you’re all brown and the 
birds we see around here, well some of 
them are brown, but some of them have 
lots of colors. What are some of the color 
patterns on birds?” Children described 
some birds they had seen, but we didn’t 
make a point of teaching names. Instead, 
we pulled out the paints so they could 
paint their wings. More bird games fol- 
lowed. By the next day, children started 
to notice the birds around camp. “Hey, 
that’s the same bird as me, that’s the 
color pattern on my wings.” Then the bird 
books came out. Soon we had children 
poring over bird books trying to identify 
what kind of birds they were and learn 
what they ate. Because we had started at 
their level of developmental fascination, 
had facilitated empathy through their 
participation in bird consciousness, we 
prepared them to objectify and enter the 
more cognitive realm of bird knowledge. 


Kids’ Ecology Access 


SUMMER ECOLOGY 

Day CAMP FOR KiDSs 
$154-$169/week. 

Extension Division, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
117 Science Place, 
Saskatoon, SK S7N 5C8, 
Canada. 306/966-5539. 


A day camp—accommo- 
dations not included—but 
while you’re attending the 
International Fringe Festival 
or Shakespeare on the 
Saskatchewan, your kids (8 
to 12) can explore the natur- 
al history of the Great Plains 
at the heart of one of 
Canada’s prairie provinces. 
Field trips to Saskatoon’s 
natural areas include touch- 
and-study activities, 
wildlife-museum visits, and 
interpretive tours. 
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MILLENNIUM BUTTERFLY 


GARDENING KIT 

$25. Monarch Watch, c/o 
O.R. Taylor, Department of 
Entomology, Haworth Hall, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, KS 66045. 
888/824-4464, 785/864- 
4441, monarch@ukans.edu, 
www. MonarchWatch.org. 


Each kit includes twenty- 
five packets of flower seeds, 
a plant-care booklet, and 
lists of recommended but- 
terfly nectar and host 
plants. Proceeds from sales 
of these kits will go to the 
Adopt-a-Classroom project, 
which provides instructional 
materials to schools close 
to monarch butterfly over- 
wintering sites in Mexico. 
Butterfly kits are available 
seasonally only, but kits can 
be ordered for next spring. 
Other Monarch Watch prod- 
ucts are available year- 


round, and can be ordered 
from their catalog. 
— Hortideas 


CHILDREN AND NATURE 
Awakening a 

Sense of Wonder 

(Video; closed-captioned) 


Dr. Jane Goodall/Baylands 
Productions. 1997; 26 mins. 
$25 postpaid. Foundation 
for Global Community, 222 
High Street, Palo Alto, CA 
94301. 415/328-7756, 
www.globalcommunity.org. 
Dr. Goodall’s urgent plea 
for the reintegration of 
nature study into school 
curricula and the home, 


plugging her national inter- 
pretive program, Roots and 
Shoots. The program plucks 
urban and suburban chil- 
dren disengaged from 
things green and wild and 
puts them in touch with the 
day-to-day natural environ- 
ment that makes us hum. 
Renowned marine biologist 
Dr. Sylvia Earle chimes in 
with the dream that giant 
earth processes be 


understandable to Ge 


children from the 
roots up. It’s about 
curiosity, access, 
and exposure, and 
about containing 
the electronic 
diversions that 
exacerbate chil- 
dren’s growing 
divorce from 
nature. —NP 
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Ornamental 
waterlilies. 
From A-Z 


Encyclopedia. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of 


GARDEN 
PLANTS 


THE AMERICAN 


MCULTURAL SOCIETY 


A-Z 


THE AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL 
Society A-Z ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GARDEN PLANTS 

Christopher Brickell and Judith D. Zuk, eds. 
1996; 1,095 pp. $79.95. DK Publishing. 


THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
GARDENER’S DESK REFERENCE 
Janet Marinelli, ed. 1998; 816 pp. $40. 
Henry Holt. 


These two massive books give gardeners 
the most complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion (mainly, but not exclusively, on growing 
ornamentals) currently available. And, since 
the Encyclopedia is loaded with thousands of 
plant photographs with only a small amount 
of text devoted to gardening techniques, 
whiie the Desk Reference contains only a few 
illustrations but is full of detailed recommen- 
dations on methods and tools, the books are 
quite complementary. Serious ornamental 
gardeners will benefit from the pair, while 
serious food gardeners and ornamental gar- 
deners who aren’t interested in dabbling 
with a large palette of species and cultivars 
should at least consider purchasing the Desk 
Reference. 

Nearly the entire Encyclopedia consists of 
an “A-Z Plant Directory” with descriptions 


iGARDENER'SS| 
DESK 
REFERENCE 


arranged according to scientific names. More 
than 15,000 ornamental plants are listed, 
including the most important cultivars of 
both common and unusual species. Each 
entry includes brief data on cultural require- 
ments, propagation, and significant pests 
and diseases; cultivars are described thor- 
oughly. The book includes a comprehensive 
glossary and an index of common names, 
and both a US Department of Agriculture 
Hardiness Zone Map and an American 
Horticultural Society Plant Heat-Zone Map. 
The Encyclopedia almost could be consid- 
ered a compact edition of the enormously 
expensive New Royal Horticultural Society 
Dictionary of Gardening. 

The Desk Reference has a much broader 
agenda. This is a workaday information 
source, not a purveyor of breathtaking 
images. You want data? Here is data! We 
were tremendously impressed by Janet 
Marinelli’s (and her regional collaborators’ 
and technical editors’) consistently intelli- 
gent choices on what to put in and what to 
leave out. We’ve seen (recently!) some gar- 
dening books that have hundreds of pages of 
nothing but fluff. The Desk Reference is the 
opposite. To show the breadth of coverage, 
here’s a list of the chapters: Who They Were 
(short biographies of contributors to horti- 
culture); Gardener’s Atlas (botanical geogra- 
phy as well as weather maps); Botany for 
Gardeners (words, rules, and resources); 
Plant Conservation; Ecology for Gardeners; 
Natural Gardening; Kitchen Gardening (fifty+ 
pages); Ornamental Gardening (240+ 
pages); Safe Pest Control; Indoor Gardening; 
City Gardening; Garden Tools; The 
Horticultural Traveler (horticultural sites to 
visit in North America and beyond); 
Poisonous Plants (with drawings of problem 
plants); Plants in Literature and Lore (myths 
and legends of particular plants); Plant 
Trivia; Essential Resources (thirty-five 
pages). —Hortldeas 


Be Gardening in the boreal region is a 
challenge. The growing season is short, 
and the shade is often dense. Their tall 
trunks and narrow canopies enable 
conifers to grow close together, effectively 


blocking most direct rays from the sun. 
As an adaptation to year-round shade, 
plants such as hepaticas (Hepatica 
species), partridge-berry (Mitchella repens), 
and bunchberry (Cornus canadensis} bring 
out the heavy artillery: thick, evergreen 
leaves. Their persistent leaves enable 
these plants to photosynthesize all season 
long. —GARDENER’S DESK REFERENCE 


66 Foliage Plants for the Western 

Deserts 

The plants are appropriate through- 
out the region, except those noted as 
follows: 
*Not cold-hardy in cold desert areas 
**Favor cooler/moister desert areas 
Plants with Bold and Dramatic Foliage 
Agave species, century plant (native) 
Daslirion wheeleri, desert spoon (native) 
Euphorbia rigida, gopher plant 
Glaucium oxylobum, horned poppy 
Hesperaloe parviflora, red yucca (native).... 
—GARDENER’S DESK REFERENCE 


66 The tarnished plant bug is found 
throughout North America, especially on 
the West Coast, and feeds on the sap of 


Butterflying the 
roots of a pot- 
bound perennial. 
From Gardener’s 
Desk Reference. 
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flowers, fruits, and vegetables, preferring 
the tender shoots, growth points, and 
flower buds. 

Attacked strawberries have hard, 
seedy ends; apples are cat-faced, small 
and shrunken; the flowers of ornamen- 
tals are poorly developed... 

HOW TO CONTROL: Clean up in 
fall and keep the garden free of weeds. 
Cover row crops such as strawberries 
with a floating row cover very early in the 
season before bloom. Bugs can be vacu- 
umed from plants with handheld vacu- 
ums. Grow herbs and flowers to attract 
beneficials. 

—GARDENER’S DESK REFERENCE 


66 DIANTHUS 

Carnation, Pink 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE 

Genus of over 300 species of mostly 
evergreen, lowgrowing subshrubs, annu- 
als and biennials from the mountains 
and meadows of S., C., and E. Europe, 
and N. Asia to Japan, plus one species 
native to North America. Tens of thou- 
sands of cultivars have been bred for gar- 
den use....The leaves of all types are lin- 
ear to lance-shaped, mostly pointed, and 
often blue-gray or gray-green with a waxy 
bloom.... 

Carnations and pinks are grouped 
according to the coloring and marking of 
their flowers (see panel). 


¢ HARDINESS Hardiness varies 
widely....Where frost penetration is typi- 
cally deep and snow cover variable, apply 


Classification of 
carnations and 
pinks: Selfs are 
one color; fan- 
cies have stripes, 
flakes, or flecks; 
picotee have 
contrasting mar- 
gin colors; bicol- 
or have contrast- 
ing central color; 
laced have both 
contrasting cen- 
ter and margins. 
From A-Z 
Encyclopedia. 


Bi OLOR 


a loose winter covering of evergreen 
boughs.... 


¢« CULTIVATION Most species and 
cultivars prefer full sun and well-drained, 
neutral to slightly alkaline soil....Avoid 
organic mulches, since they encourage 
fungal diseases; instead, use stone chips, 
sravel, or sand to keep foliage from con- 
tact with soil... 


¢ PROPAGATION ...Sow seeds of 
arinuals in early spring....Take cuttings 
from nonflowering shoots of all perennial 
Dianthus species and pinks in summet.... 


- PESTS AND DISEASES Slugs, sow 
bugs, grasshoppers, chipmunks, squirrels 
and deer are the most common pests... 
—A-Z ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE SIMPLELIFE GUIDE TO TREE- 
FREE, RECYCLED AND CERTIFIED 
PAPERS 


Dan Imhoff. 1999; 82 pp. $15 ($19 postpaid). 


SimpleLife Design, PO Box 37, Philo, CA 
95466. 707/895-3490, info@simplelife.com. 
The prime attraction of this guide is the 

papers themselves. Seventeen species, all 
printed with colored and black-and-white 
inks that highlight, for instance, the softer 
tones of banana paper (5-15 percent banana, 
the rest, post-consumer waste), and the 
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brighter tones of Continuum Kenaf (50 per- 
cent kenaf, 50 percent cotton rag), or the 
sharp clarity of Reincarnation Matte (a paper 
of 100 percent recycled, 50 percent post-con- 
sumer waste). If a green future is to come, it 
must be aesthetically pleasing, and this is 
the best access for paper consumers to find 
beauty in their quest to print books AND min- 
imize harm to forests and soils. Short accu- 
rate vignettes of the fibers 
that might go mainstream 
(not the specialty paper 
fibers), suppliers, and the 
importance of chlorine-free 
paper round out this sum- 
mary/swatch book. 
—PW 


Top left: ‘Dad’s 
Favorite’ 
(laced). 
Bottom left: 
‘Donis’ 
(bicolor). 
Both from A-Z 
Encyclopedia. 


identical color and black-to-gray-to-wnite 
images are shown on each tree-free paper, 
to display and compare printing qualities. 
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SORBY METAL SPINNING TOOLS 

$119.95 ($129.90 postpaid) for four-piece set (implements 
also sold separately). Highland Hardware, 1045 N. Highland 
Avenue NE, Atlanta, GA 30306. 800/241-6748, 404/872- 
4466, www.highland-hardware.com. 

Metal spinning is the art of forming round, hollow, sheet- 
metal shapes on a lathe. Wood lathes (the heavier the better) 
work fine. Long-handled burnishing tools encourage a sheet- 
metal disc to follow the contours of a previously lathe-turned 
wood or plastic form. Proper technique results in, say, a brass 
oil-lamp base, an aluminum photoflood reflector, or elegant 
copper goblets. You can also form bowl shapes freehand 
without a form, but that takes more skill and significant luck. 
I’ve done lampshades up to thirty inches in diameter that 
way, using a powerful bowl-turning lathe. 

This spinning-tool set, complete with instructional video, 
is by Sorby, long famous for its wood-turning implements. 
You’ll need the special tool rest ($31.95), extra fulcrum pin 
($5.95), and lubricant ($7.95), too. A face shield and good old 
common sense are assumed. —J. Baldwin 


ZIRCON SCANNERS 

About $35 at hardware or builders’ supply stores. Zircon 
Corporation, Campbell, CA. 800/245-9265 or 
www.zircon.com for names of local dealers. 


Look into your wall, your ceiling, your floor. See wires and 
pipes inviting humiliating fatal puncture. Dodge the lurking 
rebar so anxious to foil your concrete drill. Locate the exact 
center of oddly spaced wood and metal framing studs needed 
to support reliable bookshelves. Detect hidden nails in used 
lumber before they fang your new planer blade. Zircon 
devices give you X-ray eyes. They really work (usually). The 
latest ones are better and more talented than ever. 

—j. Baldwin 


BOSCH POWER HANDSAW 

Suggested retail price $213 ($389 with case and 
miter table attachment) at industrial supply cen- 
ters. S-B Power Supply Co., Chicago, IL. 
877/267-2499 for local dealers; 
www.boschtools.com. 


Where a traditional handsaw is too unwieldy, 
a jigsaw insufficiently disciplined, and a circular 
saw or Sawzall® too violent and crude, this ver- 
satile machine will do the fine-toothed deed with 
delicacy and élan. No bigger or more challenging 
to handle than a flashlight when used freehand, 
it mates solidly with an included adjustable 
miter box for accurate angles. Just the thing for 
interior trim and cabinetry cuttin’ & fittin’. Metal- 
slicing blades—due soon—will add to its 


résumé. Baldwin 


ALL AROUND® 
SHOP-VAC® 

About $40 at hardware 
Stores and building cen- 
ters. Shop-Vac 
Corporation, 
Williamsport, PA. 


570/326-3557 or 
www.shopvac.com for 
dealers and online 
sources. 


This little suckling 
Shop-Vac is just big 
enough to sit on the 
bench top dutifully wait- 
ing to slurp incipient 
messes —wet or dry— 
before they get out of 
hand. Just right for vehicle 
interiors, too. An even 
smaller sibling, the Shop- 
Vac “1x1”, is cheaper but 
not as talented. Wait for 
a Sale at a big box store. 


—J. Baldwin 


HART “Woopy” HAMMER 

$69.99 ($78.98 postpaid) from Woodcraft stores or 
Woodcraft catalog, 210 Wood County Industrial Park, 

PO Box 1686, Parkersburg, WV 26102. 800/225-1153 or 
www.woodcraft.com for store locations. Hart Tool Company, 
Huntington Beach, CA. 800/331-4495, www.hart-tool.com. 


Professional carpenters 


have long respected Hart 
brand framing hammers for 
good balance and irre- 
proachable quality. The 
new “Woody” model adds 
unusually effective shock- 
and-vibration damping, 
and, who’da thunkit, just 
plain gorgeous aesthetics: 
this thing is pretty enough 
to hang in an art museum! 
—j. Baldwin 
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GiRO HAMMERHEAD™ BIKE HELMET 
About $100 at bicycle stores. Giro Sport Design, Santa Cruz, 
CA; Newcastle West, Ireland. 800/294-6098 or 
www.giro.com for local distributors. 


Would you buy a helmet that claimed to cool your head 
better than riding bareheaded? | said, “Humph,” but was, as 
always, willing to learn. V-shaped air passages inside really 
do provide a noticeable and most welcome (at least in sum- 
mer) blast of wind past all the surfaces of one’s pumpkin. A 
fast trip around the block convinced me to buy one, and a gru- 
eling 90° F ride over the Coast Range to the sea made me 
glad | did. The helmet-stabilizing “RocLoc” device works 
well, too. Not to mention a “ponytail port” for the hirsute. 
Lesser Giros ventilate less and cost less, the Hammerhead's 
higher prices reflecting the higher die costs of adding vents 
on the sides, front, and rear. Unhumph. —}. Baldwin 


Roto Zip® SPIRAL SAW 

Suggested retail price $99.99 ($199.99 for cordless model) 
at hardware and builders’ supply stores. Roto Zip 
Corporation, Cross Plains, WI. 800/521-1817 for local retail- 
ers; www.rotozip.com. 


! just push it straight in, then go up, down, sideways, or cat- 
tywampus. It’ll make or “adjust” openings of any shape to 

| receive such things as switches, pipes, windows, sinks, and 

S light fixtures. An assortment of bits enables it to tame nearly 
= : any commonly used building material, including tile, up to 1" 
Bae thick. An optional circle-cutter attachment makes round aper- 
tures neatly and quickly. Bosch also makes a spiral saw that 
looks mighty like this one except for the color. —j. Baidwin 


Mini LATHE 

About $325 at industrial supply houses and specialty wood- 

working stores. Jet Tool Company, Auburn, WA. 800/274- 

6848 for local distributors; www.jettools.com. 
MAKITA BABY BELT SANDER 

About $235 at hardware and builders’ supply stores. 

Makita USA, Inc. La Mirada, CA. 800/462-5482, 

www.makitatools.com. 


Makita makes this odd-looking belt sander that is one 
incredible all-purpose tool. It takes a 1-1/8" x 21" belt. It 
looks ungainly in the tool catalogs, and stranger still on 

a job site. 

Other tradesmen inquire: “What’s that?” When | tell them, 
“A baby belt sander,” they all want to give it a try. it'll sharp- 
en framing chisels mas pronto, for general carpenters. It'll 
help hone the edge for a scribe cut or a door edge for the 
finish guys. It’ll smooth the end of PVC or copper pipe for 
plumbers. It’li clean up a 
tile’s edge for tile setters. Of 
course, for metal workers, it’s 
a sweet tool, less aggressive 
than a mini-grinder. 

Though but two feet long, this sixty-pound, cast-iron baby In short, a great electric 
is the real thing wrought smaller. The uncommonly beefy build file. It has legs. Mine is twen- 
provides the vibration-resistant base so desirable for precision ty-two years old and has 
turning—14" between centers; 10" swing. The motor-included been through two rebuilds, 
price is good. So is the reputation. Me want. —J. Baldwin still going strong. The newer 
version has higher wattage 
and variable speeds. Give it 
a try. —Jim Burgel 
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Frederick 
Law Olmsted, 
c. 1860. 


A CLEARING IN§ 

A CLEARING 
IN THE 
DISTANCE 
Frederick Law 
Olmsted and 
America in the 
Nineteenth 
Century 
Witold 
Rybczynski. 
1998; 480 pp. 
Scribner. 

Witold Rybczynski’s erudite and richly 
detailed life story of Frederick Law Olmsted 
should be required reading for every land- 
scape architecture student. Rybczynski 
reminds us of the high-minded values upon 
which Olmsted founded our profession. He 
argued that landscape architects ought to 
carry the vision of land planners. They 
should design spaces that can keep evolving 
a century into the future, attend to the spiri- 
tual consequences oj their work, and accept 
a civic duty to become involved with urban 
social problems. These are values sometimes 
forgotten under the pressure to throw up 
subdivisions and golf courses. (1 know of 
only one firm, Andropogon Associates in 
Philadelphia, that’s turned down work 
because it violated the firm’s values.) 

Aithough Olmsted is known today as the 
“Father of Landscape Architecture” and the 
creator of such famous landscapes as New 
York’s Central Park, Boston’s Emerald 
Necklace, and Biltmore Estate in Asheville, 
N.C., fully one-third of the book details his 
formative years. Rybczynski places him in his 
social and inteilectual milieu and explores 
the sources of Olmsted’s strong belief in the 
Spiritually restorative role of landscapes and 
his role in “creating” them. 

Rybczynski treats the whole of Olmsted’s 
life even-handedly, including the depression 
and later dementia that other biographers 

have glossed over. He 
makes use of documents 


THE DISTANCE 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


ond Ameria in the Ninetoeath Century 


not available to previous chroniclers and 
includes clearer reproductions of plans and 
redrawn maps. | served as Central Park’s 
planner for fifteen years, but Rybczynski 
has located pictures | had not seen before. 
After reading A Clearing in the Distance you 
can further sate your appetite by visiting 
Olmsted’s urban parks and parkways, resi- 
dential communities, and campuses all 
across America—a legacy of his clear vision 
and artistry. — Marianne Cramer 


66 “The time will come when New 
York will be built up, when all the grad- 
ing and filling will be done, and when the 
picturesquely-varied, rocky formations of 
the Island will have been converted into 
foundations for monotonous straight 
streets and piles of erect, angular build- 
ings. There will be no suggestion left of 
its present varied surface, with the single 
exception of the Park. Then the priceless 
value of the present picturesque outlines 
of the ground will be more distinctly per- 
ceived, and its adaptability for its purpose 
more fully recognized. It therefore seems 
desirable to interfere with its easy, undu- 
lating outlines, and picturesque, rocky 
scenery as little as possible, and, on the 
other hand, to endeavor rapidly and by 
every legitimate means, to increase and 
judiciously develop these particularly 
individual and characteristic sources of 
landscape effects.” 


66 They submitted a preliminary 
plan [for Prospect Park in Brooklyn] as 
well as a report. The report is a remark- 
able document, not simply a technical 
description but an extended essay on 
urban parks. It begins by emphasizing 
that the purpose of such parks is to 
provide “the feeling of relief experienced 
by those entering them. On escaping 


from the cramped, confined and control- 
ling circumstances of the streets of the 
town; in other words, a sense of enlarged 
freedom [emphasis in original] is to all, at 
all times, the most certain and the most 
valuable gratification afforded by a park.” 
Yet parks are more than scenery, the 
report emphasizes, they are social spaces 
“for people to come together for the sin- 
gle purpose of enjoyment, unembar- 
rassed by the limitations with which they 
are surrounded at home, or in the pursuit 
of their daily avocations, or of such 
amusements as are elsewhere offered.” 
Olmsted and Vaux admit that there is a 
conflict between the desire to create a 
pastoral landscape to contrast with the 
urban surroundings, and the need of 
large numbers of people to enjoy avoca- 
tions and amusements. The purpose of 
their plan is to bring these disparate ele- 
ments into one harmonious whole. 


66 Shortly after Olinsted arrived 
in New York from California, Godkins 
asked him to become associate editor of 
his weekly newspaper.... The Nation—as 
the paper was called—consisted of thirty- 
two densely packed pages of reporting, 
opinion, and criticism, and sold for fif- 
teen cents....AS Summer wore on and 
Prospect Park and other work consumed 
more and more of his time, he withdrew 
from the world of journalism that he 
loved so dearly... 

Olmsted still found time for extracur- 
ricular activities. In January 1867, he 
joined several friends...to mount an effort 
to combat a disastrous famine in the 
Southern states....At this time he also 
learned his plans for Yo Semite had been 
sabotaged....He resigned in disgust. 


66 “I have all my life 
been considering distant 
effects and always sacrific- 
ing immediate success and 
applause to that of the 
future.” 


Above: Central Park, New York. The 
“m= freshly graded Mall in 1863 with rows 
£5 of American elm saplings. Left: The 
: Mall in 1894. The green canopy forms 
asolid archway. 
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UNIVERSAL HEALTH CARE 
What the United States Can Learn from the Canadian 
Experience 
| Pat and Hugh Armstrong with Claudia Fegan, M.D. 1998; 
176 pp. $24. The New Press. 
— My healthy but barely insured eyes recently spotted a 
; California health care plan’s (roadside) billboard that 
described its coverage as “accessible” and “comprehensive.” 
Universal Health Care—an analysis of Canada’s groundbreak- 
ing Health Act—should appeal to anyone who has questioned 
such misleading and grandiose claims made by American 
health care providers. 
When I was a student with full medical insurance —while 
being taught the superiority of “Yankee ingenuity” —I had no 
reason to challenge the merits of the American health care 
system. That was then, this is now. The mere fact that the 
Canadian health care system can be intelligently summed up 
in five guiding principles and a relatively small handbook 
clearly challenges the idea of “Yankee ingenuity.” More than 
Yankees, Canadians appreciate this: basic health care is a 
basic right. — Kate Waffner 


rT ...portability of services within the province con- 
trasts sharply with the American private system, which 
channels health care primarily through employment. 
This results in three major differences between the two 
systems. 

First, Canadians are much less tied to their employ- 
ers through health care coverage. Although Canadian 
2 employers do offer some health care benefits, these are 
Re extra to the medically necessary services provided under 
Pe the public plan. To change employers, then, does not 
mean sacrificing the right to necessary care. 

... Second, work restructuring has little impact on 
health care in Canada. In both countries...a growing 
number of jobs are part-time, short-term, or simply inse- 
cure....Similarly, an increasing number of people in both 
countries are self-employed, partly as a result of compa- 
nies restructuring to contract out services....With porta- 
bility, Canadians can be self-employed or part-time 
employees without losing their right to basic care. 

... Third, employment in Canada does not tie people 
to particular procedures or services. Increasingly in the 
United States...[/managed-care] plans can set the number 
and mix of specialists available, as well as the kinds of 
services eligible for coverage. 

...With portability under the Canadian public plan, 
coverage is not linked to either employment or neighbor- 
hood, so Canadians have many more choices about ser- 
vices whatever their place of employment or indeed 
whether or not they are employed. 
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TELEMED™ 
$33/month after $36 set-up fee. Target Microsystems, 
Inc., 1852 Blacks Road SW, Hebron, OH 43025. 

800/735-5776, 740/928-2276, targmic@infinet.com. 


Not taking prescribed medications is a distressingly com- 
mon reason for unplanned hospitalizations among the elderly 
and those with chronic illnesses. 
For those who must take several 
different medications daily, 
each on a different schedule, 
“compliance” (as the medical 
profession paternalistically 
puts it) can be very difficult. 

Target Microsystems, Inc. 
has come up with an attractive 
solution: the TeleMed “smart" 
box. Looking something like a 
small wooden humidor, the 
glass-topped box cortains a pill 
organizer. It holds a week's 
worth of medicine according to 
the time of day and the day of the week the medication is 
taken. The box is digitally connected through the home phone 
line to a dispatch center. When you open the box to take your 
medication, a signal is sent to the center. If you don't open 
the box within the time period you’ve designated, a dispatch- 
er calls you on the phone to find out why and to give a 
reminder. if you don't answer, the dispatcher will call a 
“responder” —a neighbor, relative, or someone else you des- 
ignate—to check up on you. 

The cost is nominal for something that's potentially life 
saving. The TeleMed box isn't for every situation, but it has 
real potential for seniors and the chronically ill. 

— David S. McWaters, Pharm.D. 


PRESERVE TOOTHBRUSH 
$3.79 at natural foods stores. Recycline, Cambridge, MA. 
888/354-7296 or www.recycline.com for local retailers. 


| used to hate brushing my teeth. American toothbrushes 
fit my hand, but didn’t fit well in my mouth, or the other way 
around. My first Greek toothbrush was a revelation: the 
curved handle let me reach my back teeth without developing 
carpal tunnel syndrome. A toothbrush | got in Spain in 1990 
was better yet, and I’ve been looking for one as good ever 
since, until | test-drove the Preserve. Eureka! An American 
toothbrush that zigs when it should, instead of stubbornly 
zagging! The handle is a bit rotund for my grip, but ergonomi- 
cally it’s greatly superior to any other American toothbrush 
I’ve found. The tri-level bristles feel good, and reach my 
molars without undue contortions. 

Not only that, the Preserve is made from recycled plastic 
(such as ketchup bottles and computer disk cases), and 
comes with a postage-paid mailer for return to its maker for 
further recycling. What’s not to love? Maybe the name; it 
makes me think of jam and pickles, bad for the teeth. But 
until | find an alternative with so many virtues and a sexy 
name besides, the Preserve’s my toothbrush. — Patricia Perry 


Warning: some stores don’t put the mailers on the tooth- 
brush display; you'll have to ask for them. —MKS 
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INVESTING 
WITH YOUR 
VALUES 
Making Money 
and Making a 
Difference 

Hal Brill, Jack A. 
Brill, and Cliff 
Feigenbaum. 1999; 
AKING 
Bloomberg Press. 
The cat’s out of 
the bag—while 
money doesn’t 
grow on trees, it 


for the environmen- 
tally and socially 
principled investor. It 
also provides history 
and context fer our 
current economy and 
clear descriptions of 
many healthy emerg- 
ing responses to 
business as usual. 
One caveat: To the 
uninitiated it looks 
like stocks and mutu- 
al funds always go 
up. T’ain’t so. The 


The Four Trends that Can Lead 
to Natural Investing 


stock market is a 
gambling casino and 
you can lose money. 
Mary people do, but 
losers don’t brag. The 
authors, thankfully, do go into these risks 
and offer alternatives for the prudent. 
—Vicki Robin 


does grow on Wall Street. People of conscience 
are now faced with a quandary: How do | “swim 
with the sharks” (i.e., profit through investing) 
while protecting the dolphins, whales, and other 
living species and systems brutalized by the eco- 
nomic-growth-is-good dogma? /nvesting With 
Your Values is a very useful and even-handed 
primer on a broad spectrum of financial choices 


industry you dislike, you may decide to 
buy the stock of a company that is forg- 
ing socially responsive practices. For 
instance, over a third of the Canadian 
economy is involved in resource extrac- 
tion industries. Rather than avoiding 
these activities, many Canadian ethical 
advisors make a conscious choice to 
invest in logging or mining companies 


66 We never guaranteed 
purity—it doesn’t exist in our 
imperfect world. As you review 
your positions on each issue, be 


NATURAL 


INVESTING STRATEGY INVESTMENT TYPES) 


CHARACTERISTICS 


AVOIDANCE Stocks and bonds: Any, but generally Avoids “negative” 


SCREENING those of medium to large companies activities al ; — 
iene ten thinking about how much wig- that adhere to the highest environmental 
gle room you are comfortable ' 
standards. The best-of-the-industry strate- 
AFFIRMATIVE Stocks: Often focuses on smaller Seeks “positive with. Some issues may hit you 
SCREENING companies, but can include larger activities 8) 8 p 
very strongly, and you will demonstrate the most suitable practices 
stocks and government p 
Company decide that zero tolerance is It al d ; |. 
| , t also sends a message to miajor po 
, essential. Moving down a notch, —_Juters that if they clean up their act they 


COMMUNITY Banks, credit unions, and community Funds community you could decide ona strong will he eligible for future investments. 


INVESTING loan funds lending programs, avoidance policy but include a 
ietthniagateaie slight margin of flexibility so 66 Every time you invest you take a 
ae that an otherwise suitable financial risk. Even f you stuff i 
SHAREHOLDER Stocks: Any, but usually those of influences corporat€#. investment isn’t eliminated. 
posit it ina 
ACTIVISM medium to large companies — policies “J Furthermore, even within an 5. interest bank account. it is not totally 


safe since inflation may cause you to lose 
future purchasing power. There are many 
types of risk: risk of inflation, risk of mar- 
ket volatility (dropping stock values), risk 
to principal, risk of tax changes, risks 
connected with liquidity and market con- 
ditions when you need to retrieve your 


www.dreyfus.com Yield: 0.15 
200 Park Avenue Percentage of Stocks: 99.43% 
New York, NY 10166 Percentage of Cash/equiv.: 0.57% 


Investing 
with Your 
Values pro- 
vides pro- 


files of 800-242-8671 Annualized Returns as of 12/31/98: maeey 

a than Asset Class: Large cap 1998: 30.20%, 3-year: 27.93%, The dizzying rise of the market dur- 

ecseened NIS Social Rating: ¥ ¥ 4 ¥ 5-year: 21.35%, ing the 1990s was far from ordinary: 

atest Share Type: No Load Since Inception: 13.64% from 1993 to 1998, annual increases 

funds. Date of inception: Top Ten Holdings as of 9/30/98: averaged 23 percent, approximately twice 
3/31/72 Home Depot Inc. Inc., Merck & Co historical 
Assets: $841.3 Million Inc, Bristol-Myers Squibb Inc., 
— . crashes of the past. In 1929 the market 

ager: American International, Clorox, fell over 40 percent in one day. The 


Paul Hilton since 8/31/98 

12b-1 Fee: 0.00% 

Total Operating Expense: 1.03% 
Minimum Investment: 

Initial: $2,500/Subsequently: $100 
Automatic Investments: 

Initial: $100/Subsequently: $100 
Beta: 1.09 Sharpe: 1.18 


Hershey Foods, Wal-Mart, Fannie Mae, 
Safeway, Allstate Corp. 

Portfolio Turnover: 70% 

Comments: One of the oldest socially 
screened funds. Invests in stocks that 
do business in a manner that con- 
tributes to the enhancement of the 
quality of life in America. 


decline continued until 1932. It took 
many years to recoup that loss. In 1987, 
there was a one-day drop of 23 percent; it 
took the market a year and a half to 
return to its former level. 
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PHILANTHROPY 
AND THE 
NONPROFIT 
SECTOR INA 
CHANGING 
AMERICA 
Charles Clotfelter 
and Thomas 
Ehrlich, eds. 1999; 


560 pp. $35. 
University of 
Indiana Press. 


Academic 
anthologies are dif- 
ficult to review, as they generally comprise a 
collection of fairly tedious essays floating 
between some excellent and some terrible 
work. Philanthropy and the Nonprofit Sector 
is no exception. Between James Smith’s 
sublime “The Evolving American Foundation” 
and Richard Revesz’s ridiculous “Environ- 
mental Philanthropy and Public Policy” lie 
some of the best and worst essays I’ve read 
in my three years researching American foun- 
dations. 

if one is looking for raw numerical data on 
the size, growth, and economic significance 
of the nonprofit sector, it’s here. And there is 
history. Most compelling are recent accounts 
of the shifting relationship between govern- 
ment and the philanthropic world. Watch for 
some profound changes in civil society as 
governments at every level abdicate (they 
call it “devolve”) their authority and respon- 
sibility to protect the indigent, the consumer, 
and the environment. 

The central message that flows from this 


collection, and the reason it was done at all, 
is that the nonprofit— sometimes called 
“independent” —sector of American society 
is going to grow larger and faster, and to 
become more influential than it has ever 
been, while facing changes and forces it has 
never faced before. As foundations become 
the venture capitalists of a rejuvenated third 
sector, and governments decline to finance 
new ventures, the 1.5 million nonprofit insti- 
tutions of the country will be increasingly 
dependent on “the marketplace” for support. 
That means more “privatization” of nonprofit 
functions, more competition for public sup- 
port of things that just can’t be privatized, 
and more work for faith-based institutions 
and the ninety million volunteers that keep 
the sector alive. 

Can civil society survive the shock? Not 
without some massive adjustments. 
Hopefully the next anthology from the 
University of indiana’s School of 
Philanthropy will offer some practical coun- 
sel and imagination. — Mark Dowie 


66 I: is striking to see how often 
donors, advisers, and foundation officials 
have been driven to think of their work 
in terms of scientific metaphors. By the 
late nineteenth century...biomedical sci- 
ence offered a compelling concept 
srounded in germ theory. As metaphor, 
germ theory did much to inspire the 
emergence of American philanthropy at 
the turn of the century and to shape its 
evolution between the 1890s and the late 


[920s....Germ theory linked specific diseases 
to single causal agents. As individual dis- 
eases came to be understood and cured, the 
intellectual appeal of germ theory trans- 
cended science, suggesting that there were 
direct linkages between a problem, the iden- 
tification of its cause, and ultimately its erad- 
ication. 

...the emergence of AIDS in the early 
198os...thrust us back into an epoch of con- 
cern with infectious diseases, generating 
fears from which antibiotics and public 
health measures had once safely delivered 
us....It is also possible to begin to ask how a 
viral metaphor might apply to the ways in 
which we conceive contemporary philan- 
thropic strategies....the viral metaphor 
reminds us that philanthropy must operate 
in an era when expectations of permanently 
eradicating the causes of disease or social 
distress have diminished. This is perhaps 
the most difficult issue for foundations to 
face. —JAMES ALLEN SMITH 


66 ...Rockefeller’s adviser, Frederick T. 
Gates, often warned...“Your fortune is rol- 
ling up, rolling up like an avalanche! You 
must keep up with it! You must distribute it 
faster than it grows! If you do not, it will 
crush you and your children and your chil- 
dren’s children!” John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
often explained that he had been forced to 
give up his older habit of retail philanthropy, 
replacing it with a new practice of wholesale 
giving. —JAMES ALLEN SMITH 


THE CRISIS 
OF GLOBAL 


CAPITALISM 
[Open Society 
Endangered] 


George Soros. 
1998; 245 pp. 
$26. Perseus 
Books Group/ 
PublicAffairs. 


GEORGE 
SOROS 

Market funda- 

mentalism is 
Soros’s preferred 

term for laissez-faire economics. He views it 
as a belief structure based on some wisdom 
and two crippling fallacies: that economic 
behavior seeks equilibrium, and that market 
values are sufficient for society. Furthermore, 
“a key feature of fundamentalist beliefs is 
that they rely on either/or judgements....If 
state intervention is faulty, free markets 
must be perfect.” Since about 1980, with 
Reagan and Thatcher, the world has increas- 
ingly been run on market fundamentalist 
doctrine. The current Asian financial crisis is 
one result. 
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Open Saciety Endaugered 


The book is more diagnostic than prescrip- 
tive. It is theoretically original and astutely 
analytic of contemporary events, written with 
the authority of a major player who has test- 
ed his theories for decades and operates 
with close study of world events and strong 
participation in them. His moves in Russia 
and Indonesia, for example, affected those 
countries and the world economy. 

in what kind of places is the book taken 
seriously? TIME magazine recently reported: 
“Clinton spent an afternoon stretched out on 
a White House couch with one eye on the TV 
and the other on George Soros’ complex new 
book on the risks of capitalism. He finished it 
in a day and quickly passed the underlined, 
dog-eared copy to his aides as required 
reading.” —Stewart Brand (courtesy GBN) 


66 We need a global society to sup- 
port our global economy. A global society 
does not mean a global state. To abolish 
the existence of states is neither feasible 
nor desirable; but insofar as there are col- 
lective interests that transcend state 
boundaries, the sovereignty of states 


must be subordinated to international 
law and international institutions. 
Interestingly, the greatest opposition to 
this idea is coming from the United 
States, which, as the sole remaining 
superpower, is unwilling to submit itself 
to any international authority. The United 
States faces a crisis of identity: Does it 
want to be a solitary superpower or the 
leader of the free world? 


66 The supreme challenge of our 
time is to establish a set of fundamental 
values that applies to a largely transac- 
tional, global society. Fundamental princi- 
ples have traditionally been derived from 
some external authority such as religion 
or science. But at the present moment in 
history, no external authority remains 
undisputed. The only possible source is 
internal. A firm foundation on which we 
can build our principles is the recogni- 
tion of our own fallibility....1t means 
accepting open society as a desirable 
form of social organization. 
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ick Fields 


com 


Crooked Cloud Projects, PMB 


, San Anselmo, CA 94960. mfields@sy 


Code of the Warrior. 1991 (out of print). 


). 


fillment in Everyday Life, with Peggy Taylor 


g Spiritual Ful 


37 pp. $10 ($11 postpaid 
and Rex Weyler. 1985; 287 pp. $15.95. J.P. Tarcher. 


Fuck You, Cancer & Other Poems. 1997; 
Chop Wood, Carry Water: A Guide to Findin 


154, 862 Sir Francis Drake Boulevard 


Some of 
Rick’s books 


999 


In 1969, Rick Fields wrote the story of 
the Liferaft Earth Hunger Show, perhaps 
the first time Americans deliberately fasted 
to experience and draw attention to world 
hunger. Twenty-five years later he took Zen 
retreats on the streets of the poorest section 
of New York, sleeping in doorways in order to 


experience the pain of homelessness without 
sentimentality (Instructions to the Cook: A Zen 
Master’s Lessons in Living a Life that Matters, with 
Bernard Glassman; Random House, 1997). He 
remained a contributor to Whole Earth until his death 
in June. He was my roommate at college, booted by 
the administration in 1964 for having an affair with a 
woman off campus. He stayed a dear friend for thirty- 
five years. 

Doctors gave Rick a death sentence four years 
before he died. He lived longer than anyone predic- 
ted, and worked, during this time, to help others die 
consciously. In true Whole Earth spirit, he created a 
practical and already classic “tool,” his poetry book 
Fuck You, Cancer, whose straight-arrow honesty re- 
lieves heavy anxieties of people with cancer as well 
as those of their friends. “Death is not the enemy. 
Cancer is the enemy.” He honed his attention to heal- 
ing (“You're not dead until you die,” he teid the doc- 
tors), aiming and practicing as warrior for life, and for 
death as part of life. He absorbed cocktail after cock- 
tail of chemotherapy, took pill after pill of Chinese 
medicines for his immune system, underwent 
gamma-knife surgery for brain tumors, meditated 
until he felt giddily addicted and angerless, received 
injections of fetal stem cells to boost his platelet count 
so he could absorb more chemo, accompanied a 
friend who pierced his own back muscles for Rick as 
part of the Sioux sundance, arranged his altar and 
home with photos of teachers, Buddhist icons, eagle 
feathers, dream catchers, and amulets, and played 
Thelonius Monk CDs. 

I sat for three or four hours each day, for three 
days, with Rick’s body. This is the style of Tibetan 
Buddhism. It provided time to grieve, remember, and 
help Rick move to the bardo (as he remained open to 
the possibility of reincarnation, and | wished to honor 
his openness). We transported his body to the local 


crematorium and chanted the prayers as we heard his 
bones burst and waited for the digital display to reach the 
legally required 2300° F. 

| never expected to be given such a gift. Having wit- 
nessed violent and very painful deaths from starvation in 
Africa, accompanying Rick’s gentle transition from life to 
death—without the commodity pressure of funeral 
homes and frantic desires to embalm and make up and 
otherwise rush—healed a certain lost hope. Rick always 
did that for me—sneaking his wisdom and perspective 
into my life without fanfare or didactic phrases, in hun- 
dreds of conversations and on dozens of walks. 

His concern for the world was large. Starting to help 
others in the leftist, idealistic era of the 1960s, and mov- 
ing strongly to Buddhism as a more skillful means of 
helping, he pioneered Buddhist journalism as an 
American cultural form: open, eclectic, tolerant. How the 
Swans Came to the Lake (Shambhala, 1981) remains the 
standard reference on the recent history of Buddhism in 
America. He had been an editor of Tricycle, the Yoga 
Journal, New Age Journal, and the precursor of the 
Shambhala Sun. | will miss him, if only as a most wise 
editor, and closest soul in shop talk. 

Rick found the most constant protection and love of 
his life when he met Marcia within weeks of his first 
diagnosis, marrying two years before his death. This is 
her eulogy from a memorial held at Spirit Rock Medi- 
tation Center, an event attended by about 200 of his won- 


derful assortment of friends, as various and engaging as 
Rick himself. —PW 
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lakes 


by Marcia Fields 


n February, Rick was working on a piece called 


“The Bardo of Dying.” In it he had written, 

“I’ve never felt (more) prepared or readier for 
death than now and simultaneously, never felt 
such passion, and yes—thirst, and hunger—and 
yes—joy for living as now.” 

A few months later, I walked into the living 
room and found Rick listening to a chanting-tape 
that Peter Warshall had given him. He was danc- 
ing, swaying, and moving to the music, and he was 
weeping. | said, “Rick, what’s going on?” He 
answered through his tears, “I just love being alive 
so much.” 

In mid-May, a local filmmaker who is working 
on a documentary about living with dying came by 
with a cameraman and filmed Rick. I have the 
footage but have been unable to look at it thus far. 
I remember after she was done with the question- 
ing, she asked Rick if he had anything else to say. 
With tears in his eyes he said, “Well, it’s all about 
helping people, isn’t it?” 

We spent Memorial Day weekend on a very 
quick trip for Rick to receive fetal stem cell injec- 
tions. It was a rough trip. The following Thursday | 
had to go to Cupertino for work. Rick’s Go partner 
Mary Goodell came over to be with him. Gary 
Snyder came by, as did Helen Tworkov and Tano 
Maida. It was unusually busy for Rick, but he 
enjoyed it a lot. That night was hard for him; he 
was short of breath and had trouble sleeping. In 
the middle of the night he told me he was dying. I 
could hear that he was breathing, and he wasn’t 
getting blue, so I knew he was getting oxygen. But 
he told me twice he was dying and said “Good- 
bye,” just like that—“Good-bye.” When we woke in 
the morning I joked with him and said, See you’re 
not dead. 

We saw his oncologist, Gary Cecchi, the next 
day. He did some tests and was going to remove 
some fluid from Rick’s abdomen the following 
week. He gave us a scrip for some morphine. 

Later that day we had an appointment with 
Michael Broffman, his healer, advisor, and medical 
strategist. We discussed what was going on and 
what our plans would be for the next week. 
Between the two appointments, | picked up a 
“Handicapped” sign for the car, since Rick was 
having difficulty walking any distances. The 
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Village 


woman behind the 
counter at the DMV had 

cared for her husband for eleven years, and leaned 
over the counter to hug me and cry. 

Saturday Rick was in pain. Severe pain, no 
longer random. He needed help. He begged me 
for help. I had put the prescriptions in the day 
before at the pharmacy, but they weren't filled yet. | 
didn’t want to leave him alone but I had to, since | 
couldn’t find anyone. I rushed back and started to 
medicate him. He had been planning on speaking 
at Change Your Mind Day in SF, but that was out 
of the question. As | carefully increased the med- 
ication dosages, I joked that I didn’t want to kill 
him. He said, “Kill me.” I said, “What, after all our 
discussions about how you didn’t ever want me to 
do that and now you're in pain and it’s OK?” We 
laughed. After many doses of morphine and some 
Adivan for the anxiety, he was pain free. He fell 
asleep for a while and Mary came over as did Tano 
and Ayelet. 

When Rick woke up he seemed to be feeling 
better, he looked at me and said, “We really do love 
one another don’t we?” He said it with amazement. 
My heart broke wide open. Surrounded by his love, 
by our love, I responded saying we sure do, that it 
was clean and simple. We both were very happy 
acknowledging this to one another in such a pure 
and direct way. 

Then he had some ice cream and pills, and | 
asked him if he wanted some company. Mary and 
Tano and Ayelet came in and we all sat around him 
in bed and laughed and joked. He said Ayelet 
looked like a Modigliani. Tano told Rick it was 
because he was stoned. 

Mary stayed over that night. | watched and lis- 
tened as Rick slept. In the morning, Sunday, he 
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seemed a bit better, but his breathing was still very 
difficult. I called Scott; he suggested a humidifier 
when I described the dry and raspy sounds of Rick’s 


breathing. I went out and got one. When I came back, 


Rick was feeling some pain again and | gave him 
some meds. | got into bed with him. He asked me to 
help him roll over toward me. Almost in the next 
moment his eyes rolled up and he grimaced and 
made growling sounds, his breathing became slowed. 
| called to Mary a few times, but she didn’t hear me. I 


told him it was OK and started singing the Seven Line 


Prayer to him, over and over again. In what felt like a 
very short time, he stopped breathing. It was around 
noon. His eyes were closed and he looked very sweet 
and peaceful. He was dead. I told Mary and we 


PHOTO: 
SABINA LONIER 


checked him with a stethoscope. | started my calls, to 
notify the universe. 

When Scott was filling out the death certificate, | 
asked him, So what was the cause of death? He said, 
Letting go. I said, How do you say that in Latin? He 
said, Cardiopulmonary arrest. 

For the three days following, Rick’s body 
remained untouched. Anyone was welcome to come 


and sit with Rick, and many flowed through the house 


all day and night. There were always people sitting 
with him. It was a gift for Rick and it quickly became 
obvious that it was a gift from Rick. Phowa practices 
were done near and afar; many other practices were 
done for him all over the globe. What stood out was 
the radiance that was shining in his death. Sitting in 
that space, in his spaciousness, was indescribable. 


| witnessed the fruition of intense focused 
practice. He had been given the gift of knowing he 
was going to die, and it made a difference in how 
he lived. | saw the changes. The three days were an 
auspicious time, filled with wonder mixed with 
deep sorrow and loss. | had thought during that 
time, with so many people passing through, that it 
takes a village to die. In later weeks, | found a jour- 
nal entry of Rick’s that said it takes a village to live 
with cancer. He and I both felt the village of his 
teachers, family, and friends, the village that helped 
him live and helped him die—an extended and 
non-specific sangha that was the world that held 
Rick and that he held. 

Rick’s nephew, his spiritual son, Benji Bogin, 
had come from Ann Arbor. I asked him to help me 
to prepare Rick’s body for cremation when the 
three days were completed. During this time, peo- 
ple were trying to prepare me for what could have 
been a shock, preparing Rick’s body, uncovering 
him, moving him. I received many warnings. 
Fluids were mentioned, the emotional impact. | 
knew it would be simple and even wonderful, but 
just in case my judgment was impaired, | left extra 
time to spend with Rick. It was an ancient and 
familiar ritual. When I touched Rick’s body, it was 
soft, pink, shiny—and yes, very, very cold—but so 
beautiful. 

When we were done | looked at the clock, and 
it was early, too early. I laughed and told Benji, 
Rick would be so mad. He hated the way I would 
get us to places early or on time. And his last 
appointment! I was going to get him to the crema- 
torium early! We both laughed and cried, feeling 
Rick and his sweetness. 

After we prepared him, we put on the 
Thelonius Monk piece, “Abide With Me.” This was 
one of the only instructions he gave for the memo- 
rial, other than having one in the first place: to play 
this piece of music. We played it while Benji, Tano, 
Peter, Chonyid, and | stood with his body before 
placing it on a piece of wood to transport into the 
car for the ride to the crematorium. 

t turned out we had to cremate him in 
Tennessee Valley, which was a short drive from 
Muir Beach, a special place for him. We went there 
often, especially at difficult moments over the 
years. To mark special times, he would go to an 
area that was a nude beach and go into the water to 
be anointed by the ocean. He got me to join him 
once, but usually I just held the towels while he 
went in. 

We caravaned to the funeral parlor and sat and 
did practices together while he was being cremat- 
ed, much of the time shouting above the sound of 
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the roaring fire. 

When it was done, we couldn’t take the ashes, 
which had to cool. We drove to the beach after we 
left the crematorium. It was late and cold and the 
wind was like a sandstorm in Lawrence of Arabia. | 
joked with Benji that it would be OK if we didn't 
go in, right? Benji agreed. As soon as we got to the 
area, | thought what bullshit to even consider not 
going into the ocean after everything Rick had 
done and been through, and everything he had 
given to me through it all. | was going in. And | 
did. I felt hugged by Rick as I submerged in the 
water, and the ecstasy | felt when I re-surfaced 
was an initiation into Rick’s passion for life. As | 
was running out of the water, there was Benji run- 
ning in. 

The next morning | returned alone for Rick’s 
ashes. I looked at this cardboard box on the desk 
for quite a while before | picked it up. When I got 
home, I went around to Rick’s door to “help him 
out,” like always. As I brought the box in, I found a 
great joke in the writing stamped on the box. It 
said “TEMPORARY CONTAINER’ in large bold 
letters. How great! What dharma. 

I did specific practices every day around noon 
for the forty-nine days of the bardo of death. On the 
last day of this period, one in which many practices 
are done for an extended period, | found an 
injured crow by the road very early in the morning. 
I picked him up, carried him, petted him, chanted 
the Seven Line Prayer to him. Eventually I brought 
him to the WildCare people. They said the progno- 
sis wasn’t good (where had | heard that before? 
and how many times?) They tried. He was eutha- 
nized on the next day. He was a beautiful, alert, 
and trusting bird, with feathers soft like a puppy. | 
carry his memory with me now and pray for his 
auspicious rebirth. 

My friend Dennis died around a month after 
Rick, as did another friend, Kerwin. On the shrine 
with Rick’s ashes now sit Dennis’s name, Kerwin’s, 
and Crow’s. But I really feel like I might as well 
just put the phone book there, knowing that every 
day, someone dies. Many many someones. 

Very soon after the cremation, I picked up a lit- 
tle pocket book of love poems from the Japanese 
that Rick had been reading. I opened to this poem: 


From the beginning 

I knew meeting could only 
End in parting, yet 

I ignored the coming dawn 
And I gave myself to you. -% 


Instructions 
by Rick Fields 


Scatter my ashes 


to the wind 

let them 

be carried 

to all the farms 
forests rivers lawns 
orchards oceans 
everywhere 
pesticides, 
chemicals 
radioactive wastes 
have poisoned 3 
antidotes 
to purify 

the 84,000 

poisons sprayed, burned, dumped, buried 
on this earth 


Go my ashes 


on the wind 


so all 


may live 
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URBAN AGRICULTURE 


Brian DeVore’s “Quilted Farm Fields” article on Midwestern soy/corn 
(Whole Earth, Summer 1999) elicited the following letter from jac 
Smit, president of the Urban Agriculture Network. We were intrigued 
and asked him lots of questions, which he kindly answered. We’ve 
integrated several of his answers into the original letter. —PW 


Dear Whole Earth, 

Brian DeVore’s diagram indicates that the 
farmer’s share of retail food process [their share of 
the food dollar] has slipped from 40 percent to 10 
percent in seventy-five years, and is still slipping. 
The data that neither he nor WE presents is that 
urban farmers are getting 40 percent and more of 
their retail price in 1999. 

Locally grown farm-product lines are booming: 
vegetables, fruit, non-factory poultry, rabbits, goats, 
fish, mushrooms, and more. Booming refers to 
double-digit increases in market every year. A cou- 
ple of factoids: There are eleven million vegetable 
producers in urban and suburban census tracts, 
and the number is growing; and there was a 40 
percent increase in registered farmers’ markets 
from 1994 to 1996. 

We are not losing small farmers. The small 
farmers are moving to metropolitan areas where 
there is a market for what they produce. The food 
retail market for perishable products is changing 
rapidly to become similar to what exists in Europe, 
and Europe is rapidly becoming more local and 
organic in its food retailing. 

US urban farms vary from o.5 to fifty acres, 
from rooftop to floodplain. A third of our agricul- 
tural land is within metro areas and adjacent 
counties, and yields half (by value) of our national 
agricultural product, including about 70 percent 
of fruits and vegetables, 65 percent of ornamental 
flowers, and go percent of mushrooms. 


There are two growth rings/zones of urban 
agriculture: (a) on vacant land as older cities and 
close-in suburbs depopulate, and (b) at the fringe 
of the expanding metropolis. Each has special 
potential and challenges. The vacant-lot farmers 
are doing less well than the fringe farmers or those 
in between. 

Consider: Loudon County, Virginia had the 
third fastest growing population in the nation in 
1998. From 1982 to 1996, and in each interstitial 
period, Loudon County registered increases in the 
number of farms, the number of farmers, and the 
value of farm product. During this time the dairy 
industry shrank and farmed acreage diminished. 
Vineyards, small livestock, and vegetables boomed. 

I like P. Warshall’s statement: To find civiliza- 
tion, look at the links between farm and city. If the sys- 
tem of links is fair and understandable, you're on the 
right track to a better world. What’s happening in 
the 1990s [as compared to the 1930s through 
1970s] is that the links betwixt the farmer and the 
consumer are becoming fairer and more under- 
standable. 

Keep up the good work, 

Jac Smit 


Whole Earth responds: 

Are we seeing a new specialization between 
rural and subrural/urban crops? Grains must still 
be grown in the Midwest so that urban dwellers 
can eat bread, cereals, crackers, tofu, and almost all 
meats. As Jac pointed out in email, grain crops 
generally benefit from economies of scale and do 
not do well on smaller urban farms. Grain crops 
always have smaller profit margins than other 
kinds of produce, which is one reason why grain 
farmers get only to percent of the food dollar; per- 
ishable-produce farmers get 40 percent. —PW 


Urban agricul- 
ture [UA] is 
farming in 

the central city 
and the sub- 
urbs (same- 
day delivery). 
UA is principal- 
ly small-scale 
and part-time. 
Urban agricul- 
ture is not 
taught in 
American uni- 
versities. In 
California, the 
best research/ 
information is 
from UC Davis. 
In New York, 
it’s from 
Cornell. The 
best models 
are in other 
countries 
(France, Japan, 
Singapore, 
and Italy). 
—jac Smit 


_Urban Agriculture Access 


THE URBAN 
AGRICULTURAL 
NETWORK 

No cost for membership. 
1711 Lamont Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20010. 
202/483-8130, 
urbanag@compuserve.com. 


Since 1992, TUAN has 
served as a global clearing- 
house for urban agriculture, 
to promote UA in low- 
income countries, and to 
facilitate interaction and 
cooperation among agen- 
cies working in urban farm- 
ing at local, national, and 
international levels. TUAN 
currently lists 6,000 mem- 
bers worldwide, including 
1,000 in North and South 


America. TUAN maintains 
the largest urban-agricul- 
ture library in the world; 
copies of some publications 
are available at cost. The 
organization promises to 
respond to email inquiries 
the same day “unless they 
are exceptionally challeng- 
ing”; most inquiries are 
answered by referring ques- 
tioners to experts—in their 
geographic region whenever 
possible. TUAN also works 
and consults on issues such 
as food security and NAFTA. 
Their newsletter is on hold 
while they seek funding. 
—MKS 


URBAN AGRICULTURE 
Food, Jobs and Sustainable 
Cities 

United Nations 
Development Programme. 
1996; 302 pp. $24 ($26.50 
postpaid from The Urban 
Agriculture Network; see 
above). 


The globalocal book. 
Around the world, 200 mil- 
lion people participate in 
urban ag. The poor grow 
subsistence crops; the rich 
use Capital-intensive pro- 
duction for high-value cash 
crops. Models come from 
Space-intensive Asian gar- 
dens, the chinampas of 
Mexico, and the marais of 
1gth-century Paris. Start 
digging here. —PW 


URBAN AGRICULTURE 


NOTES 
www.cityfarmer.org. 


A prize-winning Web site 
produced by City Farmer, a 21- 
year-old Vancouver, BC NGO 
that describes itself as 
“Canada’s Office of Urban 
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UPDATES 


EARTH ETHICS 
Evolving Values for an 
Earth Community 


Richard M. Clugston, ed. 
$12/yr (4 issues); 
included free with mem- 
bership ($20) in the 
Friends of the Center for 
Respect of Life ment Environment, 2100 L 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20037. 202/778- 
6133, crle@aol.com, www.crle.org. 


Lar tbEthics 


BUDDHISM AND 
ECOLOGY 

The Interconnection of 
Dharma and Deeds 


Mary Evelyn Tucker and 
Duncan Ryuken Williams, 
eds. 1997; 467 pp. 

19.95. Distributed by 
Harvard University Press for the Harvard 
University Center for the Study of World 
Religions. 


CONFUCIANISM AND 
ac ECOLOGY 


The Interrelation of 
Heaven, Earth, and 
Humans 


Mary Evelyn Tucker and 
John Berthrong, eds. 


1998; 378 pp. $24.95. As 
| above. 


Much new material is flowing as follow-up 
to the ten conferences on the world’s reli- 
gions and ecology held from 1996 to 1998 at 
the Harvard Center for the Study of World 
Religions; see Whole Earth, Spring 1998. For 
more information on the conferences, see 
http://divweb. harvard.edu/cswr/ecology. 
The Fall 1998 issue of Earth Ethics (available 
for $3) provides a quick overview; one sum- 
mary essay for each faith, taken from the 
culminating conference. The essays are rela- 
tively brief, non-technical, and helpful for 
understanding and comparing scriptural and 


theoretical resources for constructing con- 
temporary environmental ethics within and 
among these religious traditions. 

Confucianism and Ecology and Buddhism 
and Ecology are the first two volumes of 
conference proceedings. The essays tend 
much more heavily toward the academic/ 
theoretical underpinnings of ethics and litur- 
gy than the practical iabor of planetary heal- 
ing. These first two volumes, in particular, 
provide valuable antidotes to the notion that 
Judeo-Christian attitudes somehow lie at the 
root of all the world’s environmental crises, 
or are the chief resource for addressing 
them. —MKS 


THE HUMANURE 


HANDBOOK 
A Guide to Composting 
Human Manure 


Joseph Jenkiris. 1999 
(revised ed.); 302 pp. 
$19. Chelsea Green. 


Fully revised edition 
of the cenikk book about getting your shit 
together. 


When | helped set up the bird rescue after 
the S.F. oil spill in 1971, we had no way to clean 
oiled seabirds without removing the natural 
plumage oils that kept the birds both warm and 
afloat. A big breakthrough has occurred. —PW 


Squeaky Clean By jon Copley 
ADAPTED WITH PERMISSION FROM New Scientist, 
1 May, 1999. 

Birds caught in oil spills could soon be 
cleaned using iron powder and magnets. 
Unlike detergents, the technique removes 
oil without destroying the waterproof prop- 
erties of feathers. 

john Orbell and his colleagues at the 
Victoria University of Technology in 
Melbourne, Australia, found that oil sticks to 
fine iron powder in preference to birds’ feath- 
ers. Combing the feathers with a magnet 
removes the oil as well as the iron. “Iron pow- 
der is cheap and plentiful, and both nontoxic 
and a nonirritant,” says Orbell. 

His team examined 


Agriculture.” The Website 
| offers a wealth of how-to info, 


 letins, job announcements, 
_ publications, and links. 


METROFARM 

_ The Guide to Growing for 
_ Big Profits on a Small 

Parcel of Land 


“political horticulture” bul- 


The Guide to Growing 


done it. 
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Michael Olson. 1994; 498 
pp. $29.95 ($34.95 post- 
paid). TS Books, PO Box 
1244, Santa Cruz, 

CA 95061. 800/624-2665, 
www.metrofarm.com. 


The American urban 
almanac. How-tos, from 
assessing the local market 
and quantifying objectives 
to buying/leasing land, 
selecting crops, building 
soil, controlling pests, har- 
vesting, packaging, and 
marketing. Includes excer- 
cises to test your readiness 
for urban farming and inter- 
views with those who’ve 


feathers cleaned with iron 
powder under a micro- 
scope and found that 
their tiny barbules were 
neatly aligned, as they 
should be. Drops of water 
rolled off the feathers, 
showing they had kept 
their water-repellent qual- 
ity. In contrast, the bar- 
bules of feathers cleaned 
with detergents were 
entangled, disrupting the 
microstructure and 
impairing the feathers’ 
ability to shrug off water. 

Magnetic cleaning is 
also much quicker than 
surfactant treatment....As 
less handling is required, 
the procedure should be 
less stressful for the birds 
and allow more to be 
treated per hour. 


Generate awareness and 
royalties for issues you 
care about with a wide a. | 
range of attractive, Fo 


eco-friendly personal Si 
checks and hemp proce 
Nearly 100 non-profits to” | 


choose from including Habitat Forg 
Humanity, PETA, Greenpeace, 
Sierra Club, Human Rights 
Campaign, Stand For Children 
and Co-Op America. 


YOUR HEALTH OPTIONS 


Are you ill? 


Have you researched 
your conventional and 
alternative medical treatments? 
Has your doctor? 

Call 
YOUR HEALTH OPTIONS 
1-888-464-9800 
www. yourhealthoptions.com 


FAT CHANCE 
BELLY DANCE 
Mail Order 


Torrequest a free catalog, pot d ‘SASE 
with, two stamps to: FCBD-WEM 
‘Box 460594 -SF CA 94146 © 
(415) 647-6035 - www.fcbd.com 
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Into our crowded quarters, squashed between 
closets and the photocopy machine, came two 
adults with three kids laughing and chattering like 
a bevy of quail. They came from southern Illinois 
(near Carbondale). Dad has read Whole Earth since 
its beginning and wanted to see its home. I pointed 
to the “free box” of discarded books and the three 
kids plunged happily. Mom is a registered nurse 
who comes to California to work in the summers in 
some of the less-silicon locales. Dad had had a farm 
but found it financially impossible, and is now an 
inspector of troubled waste sites and a water-quality 
steward. They were happy Whole Earth had finally 
focused (Summer 1999) on the Midwest corn/soy 
belt; magazines tend to be so bi-coastal. We were 

in the cram-phase of production, and our guests’ 
names slipped away. We tried to track the ad- 

dress, from our subscription list, in Murphysboro, 
Makanda, Catawissa, Herrisant, and Grubville, 
Illinois. To no avail. Was it a dream? Please write if 
you read this. This is a test. Thanks for dropping by. 


Point in Macedonia—Point Foundation has a 
new project. Ryan Phelan (Stewart Brand’s wife) 
and Paul Hawken went to Macedonia to see what 
could be done to help, and found a small organiza- 
tion (the Association of Democratic Initiatives, the 
only NGO run by ethnic Albanians) with 300 vol- 
unteers in thirty-two towns and villages. They 
seemed so much more effective and competent 
than the big NGOs that Ryan and Paul decided to 
channel donations through Point. ADI was just 
about the only group helping Albanian families not 
taken care of by the big refugee camps. They helped 
tens of thousands of refugees who were off the 
United Nations’ radar screen, by finding them 
host families to live with and setting up a 
refugee database. With the fragile peace, ADI 
has expanded into Kosovo and provides two 
rare and crucial services: They educate kids 
about sports and land mines, and they provide 
legal services for refugees who return to their 
homes and villages without identity or ownership 
documents. ADI also produces trilingual pamphlets 
to encourage all aspects of civil society; Lord knows, 
the Balkans could use a strong belief in the voting 
box. If you wish, send tax-deductible contributions 
to “Point for AD!,” at our San Rafael address. 


Free Speech Radio—Back home, here in the 
Bay Area, ripples of two cultural histories entan- 
gled. Salman Rushdie’s interview (page 4) at a 
KPFA benefit coincided with the radio station’s own 


free speech fight. KPFA staff wanted to discuss 
management/staff disagreements on air; Pacifica 
Radio forbade the staff of America’s oldest listener- 
supported radio station to discuss firings, hirings, 
and other policy issues. A bad move in Berkeley, 
one of the few small US cities with a hot-fire pas- 
sion for its identity—and an identity centered on 
radical free speech. The result? Sit-ins, blocked 
streets, concerts with Joan Baez, links between 
oldies and youngsters (Net nerds appear willing to 
protest for the free flow of information). Pacifica 
pretty much backed off. We'll cover more news 
about local and global radio next year. 


Globalocal Marriage—Assistant Editor Nicole 
Parizeau (“NP” to you) is getting married under a 
tree in Vancouver, BC. It’s a bi-national marriage, 
Nicole from Montreal and Jeff Wilcox from 
California. While she’s editing, Jeff wanders over 
Mt. Hamilton (one of the four sacred peaks of the 
Bay Area), helping private owners and the Nature 
Conservancy work out protection and restoration 
of the mountain. She’s been uttering endearments 
since she joined the crew; a romantic bell ringing 
(or wind in the boughs) was no surprise. 


Jon Goodchild (1941-1999)—Sadly, another 
death. Jon Goodchild, design director for the first 
five issues after our revival, died from pancreatic 
cancer the same weekend as Rick Fields. We were 
townsmates in the 1970s. An impish son of a 
farmer, with elegant, wry English humor, he could 
be spotted in Bolinas in his black motorcycle jacket 
and wrap-around scarves. The town cherished him 
as one outlaw leader of the Bolinas Border Patrol 
that removed all highway signs to the town to 
reduce the soporific impacts of commodity 
tourism. His bathroom was “wallpapered,” at 
times, in highjacked road signs. At 26, Jon jump- 
started psychedelic layout in Britain, in the maga- 
zine Oz. Words mutated to patterns, and patterns 
to pictures; colors bled and turned into acid, metal- 
lic, and Day-Glo tones; headlines exploded. It 
shocked, offended, and delighted. In 1971, the 
owners, including Whole Earth maniacal supporter 
Felix Dennis, were prosecuted for “a conspiracy to 
corrupt morals.” Jon wound up art director of the 
early Rolling Stone in San Francisco. He became an 
independent designer in the late 1970s (did the 
drawings for our watershed issue) and found com- 
fort in helping those trying to save the Earth. His 
last designed book is a reference book on British 
trees. Jon is survived by his wife Leslie, daughter 
Rhiannon, and stepson Josh. —PW 
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Book BRAWL 1 


| have worried for years that good 
books are being lost in the shuffle during 
the “book buying wars.” The only place 
that protects and preserves literature in 
terms of helping it move from publisher 
to reader that I or anyone else can see is 
the independent bookstore. But indepen- 
dent booksellers who have survived thus 
far know they must remain a business 
first, cultural bastion second, or they, 
too, will go under. —Patricia Holt, 
literary critic; author of “Book Brawl 
(Whole Earth, Summer 1999). 


IS WHOLE EARTH A HYPOCRITE? 

Dear Whole-Earthers: 

I’m confused. In WE #97 you 
run the wonderful article by Pat Holt 
on independent bookstores but, on 
your Web site, you link your reviews 
to Amazon.com. Amazon is using 
predatory pricing to drive indepen- 
dent booksellers out of business in 
droves (while managing to lose hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, to be 
made up on the back end after the 
independents are all gone). WE #97 
also includes a good piece on the 
need for revived urban spaces, of 
which bookstores (“access to ideas,” 
remember?) are a critical component. 
I’m responsible for helping a small 
independent bookstore located in 
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“my” struggling downtown decide to 
carry Whole Earth—I brought copies 
to the owner and suggested that she 
carry the mag. Now that I’ve seen 
your Web site, what should I say to 
her? “Ummmm, yes, they’re helping 
Amazon drive you out of business, 
but you should still carry them any- 
Way.” 

Please dump the Amazon.com 
links. If you want to make it easy for 
people to order the books reviewed in 
WE, work out a deal with BookSense 
(www.booksense.com), an online pro- 
ject of independent booksellers. 

John Gear 

Vancouver, WA 


Hi, 

Isn't it ironic and just a wee bit 
hypocritical that in the same issue 
that bashes chain and mail-order 
bookstores there’s a pull-out card to 
mail-order spiritual-type books? After 
reading “Book Brawl,” | became 
quite impassioned and determined to 
direct my book buying to local inde- 
pendent booksellers. It was like cold 
water in the face to run into the mail- 
order pull-out a few pages later. 

Cheers, 

Matt Wilkie 

Mt. Lorne, Yukon, Canada 


Are USED BOOKSTORES THE 
ANSWER? 


Sirs: 

Patricia Holt (“Book Braw!”) 
claims that independent bookstores 
are being wiped out by the big 
chains, the Internet, etc. But she is 
not strictly correct. It is the indepen- 
dent new bookstore which is in diffi- 
culties. Bona fide used bookstores do 
not have chain store problems. The 
American Booksellers Association 
and similar groups sometimes go out 
of their way to sneer at used book- 
sellers (unless they pretend to be 
antique dealers), but the truth is that 
a decent used bookstore is a more 
vital place than practically all inde- 
pendent new bookstores. Used book- 
sellers have always had tens of thou- 
sands of titles in stock, and the good 
ones have often had hundreds of 
thousands of titles. Borders and 
Amazon are comparative newcom- 
ers, with uncompetitively high prices. 
A used bookstore buys books at 15 
percent of nominal cover price or 
less, and sells them for 50 percent. 
Making allowance for the age of the 
books, and the subsequent inflation, 
the actual figures are more like 5 per- 
cent and 15 percent. In short, the pre- 
vious owner all but gives the book 
away, absorbing all printing and pub- 
lishing costs. Many used bookstores, 
whose inventory has expanded to the 
limits of their premises, find that 
they no longer have to pay money for 
books, merely trade-in credit. For 
such a “mature” used bookstore, 
books are no longer a business 
expense. 

Decent used bookstores tend to 
expand either into the cellar or into 
the attic, minimizing their use of 
valuable shop-window frontage. In a 
typical used bookstore, the selling 
price of most of the books is low 
enough ($2 or less) to be extremely 
resistant to mail-order competition. 

Let any independent new book- 
seller who feels threatened by 
Amazon start a used-book depart- 
ment, instead of claiming to be a 
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national cultural treasure when he is 
only a businessman. 

Andrew D. Todd 

Morgantown, WV 


PaT HOLT RESPONDS 

Andrew Todd offers a great break- 
down of the way used booksellers 
work, although in terms of indepen- 
dent bookstores, it’s a bit out of date. 
In the last six months or so, indepen- 
dents have THANKED used-book 
dealers for helping them open up a 
whole new area of income, so that 
now many independents stock used 
and new books together. At the same 
time, many used-book dealers are 
worried that Barnes & Noble and 
Amazon are stockpiling used books 
in such a big way that the kind of 
store this reader describes may be 
threatened. (Not all used booksellers 
agree the threat exists; some are 
themselves selling used books to 
Barnes & Noble and Amazon.) 


FROM PETER WARSHALL, 
WHOLE EARTH EDITOR 


Book-buying chaos! Pat Holt 
argued well in “Book Brawl” that a 
book bought from an independent 
creates different reverberations in the 
community from the “same” book 
bought over the Net, by mail order, or 


in chain stores. When we created our 
Web site, we wanted to make it more 
useful by allowing readers to order 
books directly, by clicking on the 
review. This also brings us a bit more 
(much-needed) income. We identi- 
fied only Amazon.com and Barnes & 
Noble as options. Things are chang- 
ing. Linda Ballantine, a former inde- 
pendent bookseller, alerted us to the 
“partners” program with the Web 
site of Powell’s (the gigantic indepen- 
dent bookstore in Portland, OR). 
And, John, we have also been track- 
ing www.booksense.com. They tell us 
their partners program is “on the 
drawing board,” but won't be avail- 
able for at least another year. 

In an ideal world, in which we 
didn’t need income and we could run 
down the block each time we needed 
an obscure book, we would solely 
patronize small independents (we 
often go to libraries instead). Mean- 
while, a major Whole Earth purpose 
is to incite eyeball-to-eyeball rag 
chewing on these ethical and finan- 
cial choices: independents vs. chains 
vs. mail order vs. used bookstores vs. 
Net buying. A vigorous debate. I’d 
say we (the Whole Earth community) 
are halfway there. From all the let- 
ters, buying books, like organic 
foods, has entered the conversational 
commons. 


A VICTORY FOR INDEPENDENT 
BOOKSELLERS 

Barnes & Noble won't buy the 
Ingram Book Group, as Pat Holt 
feared in “Book Brawl.” Independent 
booksellers worried that Ingram, 
their chief supplier, would share their 
sales records with Barnes & Noble, 
which would use the information to 
gain an unfair business advantage. It 
appears that the staff of the Federal 
Trade Commission agreed. The mar- 
riage was called off a day after pub- 
lished reports that the FTC staff 
believed the deal would violate US 
antitrust law. 

Barnes & Noble and Ingram 
announced that they believed the 
acquisition would ultimately be 
approved by the courts, but that “pro- 
tracted litigation would not be in the 
interests” of the companies. FTC 
Chair Robert Pitofsky said that the 
commission had received thousands 
of phone calls and more than 
100,000 petition signatures—“more 
than almost any other instance I can 
recall.” He told “Bookselling This 
Week”: “Our main concern was that 
relatively small bookstores and small 
chains could be disadvantaged...by 
putting the independent booksellers’ 
number-one supplier in the hands of 


their number-one competitor.” 


LETTERS 


Whole Earth is a conversation. Compliments, 
cavils, and corrections are welcome. Letters 
and email may be (reluctantly) edited for 
space. Additional letters to the editor have 
been printed on pages 94 and 97. 


SAUDIS CENSOR WHOLE EARTH 

I’ve been living in Saudi Arabia the 
last four years, and I can’t tell you what 
a delight it is every time I stumble 
across Whole Earth. | feel like I’ve been 
reminded that there’s more to life every 
time I see it, really! 

I just bought the Spring 1999 issue 
off the newsstand here (for about 
$12.80), and I was not surprised to see 


that a page had been torn out. (Some- 
times several pages are removed from 
magazines for different reasons.) I’ve 
learned to flip through and look at every 
page of a magazine (esp. before shelling 
out thirteen bucks for it), and even 
though I’d noticed that pp. 49-50 were 
missing, | went ahead and bought it 
anyway. 

Anyway, I’ve got a proposition for 
you. If you could e-mail me with a pho- 
tocopy of these pages, I'll pop for a sub- 
scription. (Magazines that are sub- 
scribed to are sometimes not as heavily 
censored as the ones on the news- 
stands.) 

Anonymous 

By email from Saudi Arabia 


The offending page was a review of 
Master Breasts, with photos of a woman 
with one breast removed; a baby suck- 
ling; an exhibitionist with her metal 
false fingernails pressed into her breast; 
and a young girl envisioning her adoles- 
cence. Perhaps the offending sentence 
came from our review of Nerve, which 
went: “Shame, like orgasm, can be fleet- 
ing.” We might add, except in Saudi 
Arabia. —Ed. 


HARD TIMES FOR FISHERS 

Please find enclosed a US Travelers 
Cheque to go toward my subscription. | 
hope I am not too late to keep the 
issues coming. Times are tough for us 
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fishermen due to huge stock depletion. 
Over-logging of spawning beds has 
depleted all our rivers on the whole 
coast, combined with the economic 
management by the Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans, who are more 
concerned with maximum economic 
return than health of the environment. 
We are now trying to ride the storm 
and hope we can come through with at 
least an environment we can survive in 
and raise our families even though we 
may not have any jobs. 

J. E. Dunn 

Lantzville, BC, Canada 


LATHERED IN PRAISE 

[ am consistently stunned at the 
cutting-edge perspective and informa- 
tion that you have been able to put 
together over the years. I have been a 
subscriber and occasional submitter 
since the seventies with no lapse (no 
other mag comes close to that for me). 
Whatever the current fascination or 
interest that has arisen in my search to 
participate in helping foster a sustain- 
able world, there you are in the next 
issue tuning into it. Unbelievable— 
almost psychic. And how this contin- 
ues from year to year with a completely 
different Point Foundation, editorship, 
writers, staff reminds me of the 
human body. Every cell in every organ 
being replaced at astonishing speed 
such that we all are completely differ- 
ent every few years, yet somehow the 
self-organizing rubric informs the con- 
stant change. Please never leave. 

Alan Tower 

By email 


Thank you very much for printing 
my comments in Whole Earth [“To Save 
Salmon, Stop Juvenile Crime,” Whole 
Earth, Summer 1999]. | very much 
appreciate your commitment to our 
common future. 

[ had been a long-time subscriber 
to Whole Earth but let my subscription 
lapse a few years ago at a time when it 
appeared to be losing focus. It was 
great to have a chance to scan this 
issue, which I found impressive and 
thoughtful. I plan to re-up! 

Richard Conlin 

City Councilmember, Seattle, WA 
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PooR MONSANTO 

Saskatchewan farmer Percy 
Schmeiser, 68, owns a modest farm 
near Bruno, SK in the heart of the 
Canadian prairies. Monsanto launched 
a lawsuit against Mr. Schmeiser, claim- 
ing he had acquired Monsanto’s geneti- 
cally altered canola seeds illegally and 
was using them to produce unlicensed 
canola on his farmland. The seeds in 
question—commonly referred to as 
Round Up Ready canola—contain a 
gene that makes them resistant to 
Round Up, Monsanto’s most commer- 
cially successful agricultural chemical. 

In “Poor Monsanto,” Donella 
Meadows mentions Monsanto’s efforts 
to crack down on seed piracy by hiring 
private investigators and utilizing a so- 
called snitch line. In Saskatchewan, 
both practices have come under intense 
criticism. To its credit, Monsanto termi- 
nated its Saskatchewan snitch line earli- 
er this year. However, the company has 
given no indication that it intends to 
stop using private investigators to spy 
on farmers. In Mr. Schmeiser’s case, 
Monsanto representatives admit that 
they trespassed on Mr. Schmeiser’s 
farmland in order to acquire samples of 
his canola crop. They also cut a covert 
deal with a local company that had been 
hired to clean Schmeiser’s seed. The 
local company handed over a sample of 
Schmeiser’s seed, fearing that a refusal 
to do so would harm its relationship 
with Monsanto. 

More recently. another grain farmer 
near Raymore, SK claims Monsanto 
applied herbicides to his canola crop— 
without permission—to determine if 
Round Up Ready canola had been 
obtained illegally and was being grown 
without a production contract. This aeri- 
al testing is the newest control mecha- 
nism devised by Monsanto in an 
attempt to control its patented technolo- 
gy. In simple terms, if the chemical 
applied by Monsanto fails to kill the 
canola plants, it’s assumed the canola 
being grown is Round Up Ready canola, 
the exclusive domain of the company. 
Farmers throughout the province allege 
that Monsanto is using contracted spray 
planes and helicopters to apply the her- 
bicide. Monsanto has neither confirmed 
nor denied that this is taking place. 

The provincial and federal govern- 


ments have come under some pressure 
recently for their intense efforts to pro- 
mote the ag-biotech industry. The 
province is sparsely populated but it has 
developed a worldwide reputation as the 
hub of Canada’s ag-biotech industry. In 
Saskatchewan alone, an estimated $250 
million of taxpayers’ money has been 
allocated toward the research and devel- 
opment of genetically modified crops and 
livestock. “Provincial and federal taxpay- 
ers’ money is being used to help these 
companies do their research...but the 
profits are always privatized and the 
long-term impact of their technology is 
unknown,” says Stewart Wells, Saska- 
tchewan coordinator for the National 
Farmers Union. 

Schmeiser and Monsanto are due to 
return to court in Saskatoon, SK to deter- 
mine if a mediated settlement can be 
reached. It should be very interesting to 
see if Monsanto prefers a mediated set- 
tlement to a potentially damaging court 
battle that’s already generated attention 
from international media organizations 
in Germany, Austria, Australia, and the 
UK. 

Brian Cross 

Saskatoon, SK, Canada 


I would like to thank you for your 
article “Poor Monsanto.” My wife and | 
own a smail farm in Central Canada, and 
I have been grappling with the decision <= 
to pursue an organic direction or not. It ve 
was refreshing, and quite a change to eS 
read an article where the author took an eS 
educated look at the facts on both sides 
of an issue rather than jumping on one 
bandwagon or another. You should be Bee 
proud. 

Once again, Thanks. et. 

Dave Tomlin 

Winnipeg, MB, Canada 


I was stunned by Donella Meadows’s 
piece, “Poor Monsanto,” in which she ; 
describes a “small group of terrorists that es. 
threw a pie at Monsanto’s CEO Robert ae 
Shapiro.” My dictionary describes “terror- 
ism” as “a policy of violence aimed to 
achieve or maintain supremacy.” Does e 
Meadows honestly believe that people 
who throw cream pies are using terror 
and violence to achieve their goals? 

Bill McCormick 

Charlottesville, VA 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
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HAZEL HENDERSON 


Author of Paradigms in Progress, Politics of the Solar Age, and Creating Alternative Futures, on: 


The new “attention economy” 
¢ Taming the global casino 
e Funding sustainable development 


¢ Beyond GNP to quality-of-life indicators 


Perfecting democracy’s tools 


¢ Globalization strategies 
¢ Networking grassroots globalists 
¢ Socially-responsible investing 


¢ Surviving in “mediocracies” 


¢ Promoting global standards & best practices 


e Raising the ethical floor under the global playing field 


A serious critique of the global economic system; turns our collective imaginations to cooperative solutions. 
— Timothy Smith, Chair, Advisory Council, Calvert Social Investment Funds 


Henderson demystifies what the high priests of neo-classical economics claim to be truth, and points us in 
— Stephen Viederman, President, Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation 


the direction of a healthier future. 


For 25 years, Hazel Henderson has been opening the doors and window of the stifling incense-filled 
cathedrals of orthodox economics, letting in fresh air and light from the real world. 
— Herman E. Daly, coauthor of For the Common Good 


$1 9.95 To order, call: 1 -800-929-2929 Berrett-Koehler, or: www.hazelhenderson.com 
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Rebecca Earl (Connecticut Institute for 
the Blind) 


Marv Enis (Retired Pilot) 
Omar Figueroa (Serra, Lichter, Daar, 


Bustamante, Michael & Wilson) 


Louise Lacey (Growing Native Research 
Institute) 


Mike Linker (North Carolina State 
University) 


Dan Mahr (University of Wisconsin) 


Roger Maynard (Connecticut Institute for 
the Blind) 


Mark McMenamin (Mt. Holyoke College) 
Peggy Nauts (San Francisco Magazine) 


David Orr (North Carolina State 
University) 


Laura Panica (Global Business Network) 
S. Parry (San Francisco Magazine) 
Elisabet Sahtouris (Author) 

Betsy Sandlin (Super Mom/Editor) 


Malcolm (Tom) Sanford (University of 
Florida) 


Stephen Weiner (Weizman Institute of 
Science) 


Charlene Woodcock (University of 
California Press) 
HOMEPLATE 
Gretchen Nicholoff (High Country News) 
Ryan Phelan (WebMD) 


Leslie Sauer (Anthropogon Associates) 
Tina Taylor (Slide Ranch) 


OTHER 


Emiiy Case (University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst)) 


Peter Coyote (Actor/Author) 


Susan DeFrancesco (John Hopkins Center 
for Gun Policy and Research) 


Esther Eidinow (Heminge & Condell) 
Bennett Johnston 


Peggy Lauer (Fred Gellert Family 
Foundation) 


Michael Lerner (Commonweal) 
Paul MacCreary (Aerovironment) 
jeff Mendelson (New Leaf Paper) 


Len Viahos (American Booksellers 
Association) 


CORRECTIONS 

Amazing! Only one correction in 
WE No. 97. I misspelled my friend 
Sidney Goldfarb’s lifework. He’s a “play- 
wright,” not a “playwrite.” —PW 
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SUPPORTING WHOLE EARTH 


Whole Earth is made 
possible through the 


generous support of 


readers, friends and 
foundations. We grate- 
fully thank all those 
who have given. (To find 
out more about giving to 
Whole Earth, please 
contact publisher Alex 
Gault at 415-256-2800 
ext. 225.) In particular, 
the following people 
deserve special thanks. 


MANIACALS ($1,000+) 
Jaime Lubin Acosta 
Cash Adams 
Petra-Leilani Akwai 
Jules Alciatore 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Kathy Archibald 
August 
Michael Lee Bailey 
Bambu Flyingwater 
John Perry Barlow 
Leona & Bruce 
Baumgart 
Bernard Bildman 
Steve Blake 
Bernard Bonno 
Alex Bornstein 
Allen Boorstein 
Donna Boyd & 
Gene Combs 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Jim & Anne Bredouw 
David & Sandra Burns 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
Andre Carothers 
Kelley Celmer 
Harvey Chang 
Polly Cherner 
Continuous Wave 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Alasdair Coyne 
Carol Cricow 


Harriet Crosby 


Jerry Crutcher 

Bob Culley 

Henry Dakin 

W. Dale, Jr. 

Tim Dalmau 

Lynn Dondero, M.D. 

Robert Dunn 

Editora Espaco E 
Tempo Ltda. 

Everthing is Important, 
Nothing Matters 

Francesca Kress 
Foundation 

Hilary Fried 

Jonathan Frieman 

Alex Funk 

Toni Garrett 

David Gotlib 

Ed Grover 

Diana Hadley 

Eric Haines 

Haines Borough 
Public Library 

Hampshire College 
Frog 

Daniel Hancock 

Stephen F. Haust 

Johanna Hill 

David & Kay Hines 

Stephen Hodgkin 

Allan Hogle 

Harold Hunter 

John Hunting 

R.W. Hurd 

Michael O. Johnson 

David Johnston 

Elizabeth Jones 

Mitch Kapor 

Richard Kent 

Kinswoman 

David Kittrell 

Kevin J. Kiwak 

Christopher Le Bret 

Lawrence Lewis 

Kevin Lindsey 

Viki List 

John Litt, in memoriam 

Steve Littlewood 

James E. Lovelock 


Lucky Loner of the 
Lurker Legions 
Antione Maamari 
Randy Mack 
Joshua Mailman 
Douglas Martin 
Bill Mayben 
Jack Mayberry 
Luther & 

Gloria McLeod 
Gregory McMillan & 
Brenda Martin 

Pierce McNally 

Arthur Milholland, 
M.D. 

Elise Miller 

Russ Molari 

James Moores 

Joseph Murphy, Jr. 

Michael Nathan 

W.K. Nelson 

Anne Norcia 

Joshua Notowitz 

Ray Olszewski 

Gary Owens 

Norman Pease 

Tom Peters 

Surse Pierpoint 

Plant Just One Tree 

Julian Price 

Ron Pruitt 

J.H. Reynolds 

Pierre A. Rioux 

Marcelo Rocha 

Maria Rodale 

Hans Nick Roericht 

John Romkey 

Jonathan Rose 

William Rosenzweig 

Bret Russell 

Jim Sanders 

The Schumacher 

Family 
Jim Sells 
Norman & 

Joanna Sher 
Virginia L. Smith 
Lydia G. Storey 
Marion Sweeney 


Mack Taylor 
Jack Tempchin 
Katherine Tremaine 
R. Burr Tweedy 
Marc Valens 
Gary Waldron 
Bob Wallace 
S. Ashley Webb 
Betsy Weedon 
Samuel Wigley 
David Williams 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Linda Wilson 
Gertrude & 

Theodore Winsberg 
|. Kirk Wood 
Michael Woo 


ANGELIC ($5,000+) 
Jenifer Altman 
Foundation 
Jeffrey Bronfman 
Kimo Campbell 
Felix Dennis 
Kingsley H. 
Murphy, Jr. 
Institute for Noetic 
Sciences 
The Philanthropic 
Collaborative 


PERPETUAL ($10,000+) 
Grant Abert 

Allswell 

Marlon Brando 
Tyrone Cashman 
Center for Ecoliteracy 
Compton Foundation 


Foundation for Ecology 


and Development 
Flow Fund 
Marin Community 
Foundation 
Alice Michel 
Preservation Fund 
Sacharuna Foundation 


Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
1-800-468-4888 
Seven day residency in Vermont 


Goddard encourages self-designed 
study, collaborative learning, and an 
active, experimental education. 


GODDARD 
COLLEGE 


Where the journey is as important as the destination 


HEMP BODY CARE 


INTRODUCES 


Body Lotion & 
Hand Creme! 


Natural moisturizers with the benefits 
of Hemp and Avocado oils, botanical 
extracts & natural preservatives. 


HEMP IS BACK! 


Humans have been eating and wearing 
hemp for thousands of years. Drug fear 
and industrialization had changed us. 


for more info.: 


Now we're back on track! 


Please call toll-free 


877-786-3649 


wilé, 


WHOLE EARTH ® 1999 


SOLAR 11-iIN-1 
BATTERY CHARGER 


Save money while 

saving the environment! 
¢ Polycarbonate, weather- 
resistant case with solar panel 
charges AA, AAA, C, D and 7 sizes 
of gum/prismatic baiteries. 
e Built-in meter shows strength of 
sun and charging time. 
¢ Blocking diode prevents reverse 
flow of electricity at night. 


Don't replace dead batteries— 
recharge them! $35 + shipping. 


1-888-925-7627 


B.A. Degree in 


Creating Sustainable Ventures 


A two-year, upper division 

undergraduate program for 
ecological entrepreneurs. 

On site at the Presidio of 

San Francisco, or on-line. 


Write Dept. W. PO. Box 29502 
San Francisco, CA 94129 
or e-mail: info@ presidioworldcollege.org 


Presidio World College 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 
$3.00/word (20-word minimum). 
Frequency discounts: 3x $2.75; 4x 
$2.50. Bold-faced words, add 50¢ per 
word. Only prepaid advertisements will 
be accepted. Visa and Mastercard 
accepted (include expiration date). 


Mail ad with payment to: 
Whole Earth 
1408 Mission Avenue 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
415/256-2800 
Fax 415/256-2808 
ads@wholeearthmag.com 


Deadline for Winter issue: October 4, 1999 


Books/ Publications 


LIVING FREE newsletter. About self-reliance, lifestyle 
alternatives. Sample $1.00, 6 issues $12.00. Jim 
Stumm, P.O. Box 29-WE, Buffalo, NY 14223 


The Humanure Handbook - A Guide to Composting 
Human Manure. Second Edition - 1999. 300 pages. 
Profusely illustrated. Color photos. Indexed. An award 
winning book of great environmental importance. 
Already a classic. $19.00 Ph: 1-800-639-4099 
[www.jenkinspublishing.com|] 


Check out the online book at www.godspeak2000.net. 
it’s a radically unorthodox synthesis that amounts to a 
millennial manifesto! 


MENOPAUSE NEWS. Medical facts/psychological 
effects. www.well.com/~mnews or 800-241-MENO for 
complimentary issue 


Innovative, low cost natural building techniques and 
much more! Sample copy $6. Earth Quarterly, Box 23- 
W, Radium Springs, NM 88054. www.zianet.com/earth 


PROGRESSIVE POPULIST. Heartland news, alternative 
views with Jim Hightower, Moily Ivins, Ralph Nader, 


Jesse Jackson, Norman Solomon, other plutocrat pluck- 


ers. 12 issues $18. Free sample, 800-205-7067 


Sustainable Communities Review, new journal from 
University of North Texas & Environmental Alliance for 
Senior Involvement, invites submissions of articles on 
all aspects of sustainability. 
www.unt.edu/untcps/agingpubs/htm 

or e-mail sybert@scs.cmm.unt.edu 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE overseas jobs, vol- 
unteer opportunities, travel bargains! Called "the mag- 
azine for travel information" by The Christian Science 
Monitor and "the best resource around” by Rick 
Steves of PBS. $24.95/yr. (800) 293-0373 
www.transabroad.com 


Business Opportunities 


ABOUT ENVIRONMENT HEALTH PEOPLE Create resid- 
ual income by preserving the Rainforest and cooperat- 
ing with Amazon-Tribes. CALL 1-800-875-6422 for Info 
and FREE TEA SAMPLE. Rainforest Bio-Energetics 


BILLIONS NOW AVAILABLE for women and minorities. 
Large grants and supplements. Free recorded mes- 
Sages: 707-449-8605 (9KF5) 


Feminist.com "Awareness. Education. Activism. 
Empowerment." Resources and links, health, action 
alerts, and women-owned businesses. 
www.feminist.com (212) 396-0262 


Communities 


Orchards & homestead, all organic, off the grid. 
Community forming-homeschoolers, families. For more 
info write: Gregori Family Farm, 1901 Dutyville, 
Garberville, CA 95542 


Mountain air. Share scenic isolated pollution free solar 
eco ranch with us. Liberal free thinkers! Include SASE. 
P.O. Box 69, Vail, AZ 85641 


Education 


FREE RECYCLING VIDEO UCSB “Recyclin” documentary 
fueled w/ zeal. $ provided by SB Foundation. Contact AS 
recycling @ (805) 893-7765 or recycling@as.ucsb.edu 


Prescott School of Acupuncture classes begin 
September 1999. Work toward your national acupunc- 
ture license in an area celebrated for its healthy cli- 
mate and clean air. Just south of the Grand Canyon. 
1-888-396-0381 www.wpo.net/acupuncture 


ENVIRONMENTAL TRAINING CAMPS Youth for 
Environmental Sanity (YES!) facilitates environmental 
awareness/training camps to educate and empower 
young people to take action for the future of life on 
earth. YES! is organizing ten Action Camps throughout 
the U.S. in the summer of 1999. For more information 
contact the YES! office at (877) 293-7226 or visit our 
website at www.yesworld.org 


GUATEMALA. Study Spanish, internships, homestays, 
Tours 512-416-6991, www.casaxelaju.com 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL FUTURIST or just get ready 
for the future with an M.S. in Studies of the Future from 
the University of Houston-Clear Lake. Both regular 
semester and summer intensive formats available. See 
www.cl.uh.edu/futureweb/ or phone 281-283-3396 


interested in Humane Education? The Center for 
Compassionate Living offers the only Humane 
Education Certification Program in the U.S.: a corre- 
spondence program including animal, environmental, 
cultural and human rights issues, in addition to train- 
ing in communication. !f you're already a humane edu- 
cator seeking funds for programs, CCL provides grants 
for exceptional candidates. Contact CCL/HECP, P.O. Box 
260, Surry, ME 04684 (207) 667-1025 ccl@acadia.net 


Employment 


Environmental career opportunities lists over 600 cur- 
rent job vacancies in environmental advocacy, policy, 
conservation, engineering and education across the 
U.S. every two weeks. Call (800) 315-9777 for informa- 
tion and a subscription. Money back guarantee. Check 
us Out on the web at www.ecojobs.com 


HATE YOUR JOB? Discover new work opportunities, 
alternative careers, home business opportunities. 
Trial subscriptions, $1. The Whole Work Catalog, 
Box 297-UE, Boulder, CO 80306 


- THE MAGAZINE FOR SUSTAINABLE ENTERPRISES AND COMMUNITIES 


In Business is dedicated to helping 


innovative individuals grow sustainable 
enterprises ... and put smart growth 
strategies into real world practice. The 
pages of every issue profile leading 
examples of small companies and coali- 
tions that connect concepts and people 
... that provide goods and services need- 
ed to improve quality of life and reach 
environmental goals. 


Youll discover the awesome power of 
human-scale business — the people who 
launch cutting edge companies, how 
they finance them and build profitable 
markets. You'll read about grassroots 
Organizations who help connect vision- 
ary entrepreneurs with economic devel- 
opers who care about land use and 
watershed protection. 


*/ have been reading In Business for at 
least seven years. It’s where | turn to see 
what's up with environmental entrepre- 
neurs. It gives me insight into the industry 
like no other magazine and lets me see 
new trends, who the new movers and 
shakers are.™ 


John Schaeffer, CEO, Real Goods Trading 


And Small Business Team Up 


Subscribe Today! 


Enter my one year subscription (6 issues) to 
In Business at the special introductory rate of $23 
- saving me $10 off the regular $33 rate. 
~) Check enclosed — payable to In Business 


Visa/MasterCard _) American Express 


Card No. Exp. Date 
Bill me later 


Affiliation 


City Zip Code 


Email Address 


In Business * 419 State Avenue * Emmaus, PA 18049 


Mail form or call 1-800-661-4905 
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AFRICA, MEXICO ORGANIZATIONS: Long-term volun- 


teer jobs in Human rights, media, environment, health, 


youth, more. Visions in Action. (202) 625-7403 
www.visionsinaction.org 


Environmental Products & Services 


Rosie’s Toolbox - The Hand Tool Catalog for Women. 
Our free catalog features ergonomic tools, women’s 
work gloves, gardening supplies and more. Toll-Free: 
(877) 467-6743 or www.rosies-toolbox.com 


1 do niches... meditation screens, meditation rooms, 
shrines, altars, and Totems to enhance and elevate the 
vibration. www.gaforces.org/mickey (831) 475-7467 


Portable domes, Yurts, Greenhouses, and Tents up in 
30 minutes! Guaranteed not to leak. Color catalog $2. 
Shelter systems-WE, 224 W. O’Connor, Menlo Park, CA 
94025, 650/323-6202, www.shelter-systems.com 


Tiedyes! Brilliant! Colorfast! Tees sizes infant—4x 
adult! Wall hangings, tapestries. Visa, MC, Amex. 
www.tiedyeguy.com 


OLD GROWTH REDWOOD Certified salvaged logs 
milled to your specs. Beams up to 12” x 8” x 30 ft. 
Lumber for doors, windows, paneling, trim, molding. 
(800) 815-0408 


Magic Mushroom Spores. Clean, fertile spore prints of 
Hawaiian Panaeolus Cyanescens, Copelandia 
Cyanescens. Psilocybes, Tampanensis. Active Hawaiian 
Woodrose Seeds. Catalog $2.00. Pacific Exotic Spora 
P.O. Box 11611-E Honolulu, Hi. 96828 


Electric bicycles. Add an electric motor to your bike 
and create practical transportation for errands and 
short commutes. Save money. Enjoy nature. Reduce 
stress and pollution. www.electric-bikes.com, 
408/262-8975 


iS YOUR HOME AN ECO-HOME? It can be. Eco-home 
International can make your home environmentally 
Safe. Air and water filters, non-toxic cleaning products 
and more. Call Dr. Cohn at (800) 618-7536 


WESTERN US WILD FOODS, medicinal plant tinctures, 
botanical art, incense, soaps, etc... all made from Western 
plants. Free catalog. juniper Ridge. (800) 205-9499 


Goods & Services 


WWW.VEGGIEDATE.COM - Dating / meeting place for 
vegetarians. FREE membership. Enroll online 


Drinking Problem? That’s not how life’s supposed to 
be. We can fix it—Right Now. Send $5.00 to Right Now, 
P.O. Box 11214, Springfield, MO 65808 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, a national service for single 
readers. (800) 773-3437 www.singlebooklovers.com 


EcoMall "A place to help save the earth." Eco Daily 
News, activism, Eco-links. Eco-companies and prod- 
ucts. www.ecomall.com (212) 289-1234 


Miscellaneous 


Active vacations! Green volunteers: Worldwide Guide 
to Volunteering in Nature Conservation. Over 160 pro- 
jects to work from a week to a year many with no fee. 
$16.00 = S/H. (800) 525-9379 www.greenvol.com 


Heip Heal Our Planet! Monthly packet of personalized 
letters from you to elected representatives and world 
leaders on environmental, social issues. Just sign, 
address, mail them. More information, free sample let- 
ters: write Earth Action Network, 1536 Crest Dr., L.A., 
CA 90035, call (310) 203-0162, or email eanla@aol.com 


Music/Video 


WORLD MUSIC on Internet Radio. Tune in at 
www.eardrum.com today! 


FREE RECYCLING VIDEO UCSB “Recyclin” documen- 
tary fueled w/ zeal. $ provided by SB Foundation. 
Contact AS recycling @ (805) 893-7765 or recycling 
@as.ucsb.edu 


PAPER FOR A BETTER PLANET. Exquisite hand-made 
paper products decorated with dried flowers. Your pur- 
chase helps Ecuadorian families. 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com/ecopapel/home.html 


Real Estate 


Own a ranch on Mars. Ultimate gag gift. Includes deed 
and brochure $9.95. 2058 North Mills Avenue, PMB 
#301, Claremont, CA 91711 www.doggonedogs.com 


NIASTER OF 


ARTS IN 


ENVIRONMENT 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


Social and Scientitic Knowledge 
Leadership Skills 

Collaborative Problem Solving 
Commitment to Social Equity 


Seattle and Distance-Learning 
Options 


OUR TRADITION IS THE FUTURE 


Public Intormation Meetings Every Friday, Noon—Ipm 


ANTIOCH 


2326 Sixth Avenue 


heep://www.seattleantioch.edu 


\ 


206-441-5352 


WHOLE EARTH ® Fait 1999 


Founded 
and owned by 
environmental groups - 
spend the same or less as 
you do now on your phone 
bill, while supporting a 
long distance compan 
that returns 100% of its 
profits to nonprofit groups 
& environmental causes. 


1-888-EARTH-TONES (327-8486) / www.earth-tones.com 


The Environmental 


To SUBSCRIBE 
CALL 888/732-6739 


Subscription rates are: $24 for 1 year (4 
issues), $42 for 2 yrs. Canada: $32 for 1 
year, $55 for 2 yrs. International: $39 for 1 
year, $70 for 2 yrs. International subscrip- 
tions must be paid in US funds. 
Mastercard and Visa are accepted. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Please address subscription inquiries to: Whole 
Earth, PO Box 3000, Denville, NJ) 07834-9879. 
For international orders: 973/627-5162. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Moving? Send us your old address, new address, 
and date effective. The post office is not obliged 
to forward second-class mail. 

Mailing List: Occasionally we make our mailing list available to companies 
offering goods and services we believe mignt be of interest to our read- 


ers. If you do not wish to be included on those lists, please contact cus- 
tomer service as listed above. 


- Green Alerts Every Month. 
- Free Calls to Congress. 

- Low Rates. No Monthly Fee. 
- Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Call TODAY for a free Brochure. 


Telephone Company 
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AUROVILLE ADVENTURE 

is a chronicle of the myriad accomplishments of this international 
experimental community over the past thirty years. Eleven chap- 
ters on various subjects including Environmental Work, Village 
Action, Spirituality, Economy and Education. 8.5 x 11 inches, 169 pp. 
photos, maps, illustrations $12.95 


BEYOND THE HUMAN SPECIES 

Beyond the Human Species (Paragon House, 1998) by Georges Van 
Vrekhem. Forward by Dr. Karan Singh. This is the most important 
book on Sri Aurobindo and Mother to be published in the West since 
Adventure of Consciousness. Includes interesting historical, philo- 
sophical and spiritual perspectives combined with thorough 
research of the source material. 548 pages, including six pages of 
photos and extensive references. $34.95 hardbound only. 


C D ROM For WiNDows: AUROVILLE INTERACTIVE 

This is an encyclopedia on Auroville and the Integral Yoga. Includes: 
illustrated biographical sketches of Sri Aurobindo and Mother and a 
searchable database of articles on every aspect of Auroville. 14 
Video clips - 1400 Images - 24 slide shows - 75 music files - 7 


“Both visionary a 
and practic al... of 


soil of 116 nations and the 


[this] fuels the growing urge to unite in the 


creation of a new, more sustainable economy.” 
—Steve Schueth 


Chair and President, Social Investment Forum Shipping and Auroville Information Office 
handling $3 PO Box 676 
NY residents Woodstock NY 12498 
B L 0 0 M B E R F Pp K E 5 5 please include Credit card orders call 914-679-5358 


local sales tax. email AVinfo@aol.com .. 


© 1999 Bloomberg L.P. All rights reserved. 60233-0899 


Now there’s a Whole Foods Market near you. 


introducing 


SHOP 


We're proud to announce a new, national 24-hour source for 


quality natural and organic foods and nutrition supplements. 

You can order your favorites online and ship them anywhere 

in the country. Perfect for stocking up and sending gifts. 

For entertaining and enlightening writing about the world FOOD . 


of natural and organic foods, try Whole Living Magazine at | 
WholeFoods.com. It’s full of fresh, timely articles about A 
healthy options for you and for the planet. 


Get the whole story at 


TALK 
www.wholefoods.com 


Your neighborhood just got a lot bigger. Good food 

and healthy lifestyles bring people together in our | | slats 
Stores in the Whole Foods Market, Inc. tamily include 

discussion groups and special-event chat rooms. Come join Maske: 

our community. Bread & Circus, Bread of Lite and Merchant of Vino. 
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Visionary Solutions 
for Restoring the Earth 


October 29-31, 1999 
Marin Center 
San Rafael, California 


4 For more information, contact us: 
Toll-free: 1-877-BIONEER (246-6337) 
website: www. bioneers.org 


© 1998 Karl Blossfeldt, Archiv Ann und Jdrgen Wilde Cologne/ARS NYIVG Bild-Kunst 


UNITING NATURE, 
CULIURE & SPIRIT 


PRESENTERS 


Marta BENAVIDES ® Spirituality & Sustainability 
FRITJOF CAPRA ® Bringing Ecoliteracy into Schools 
CAROLINE W. Casey @ Visionary Activism 
Dr. Larry Dossey ¢ The Reinvention of Medicine 2 
Dr. SAMUEL EPSTEIN @ Preventing Cancer E 
HAWKEN Natural Capitalism 
Mat-WAN Ho e Visionary Biology vs. Genetic Engineering = 
Davip Korten Toward a Post-Corporate World 
Amory & Hunter Lovins ¢ The Next Industrial Revolution 
Bit McKissen Global Warming & Global Swarming 
RarFi © The Child Honoring Society 
David Suzuki ® We Are of the Earth 
JOHN ToDD @ Living Machines for Treating Waste Biologically 
TERRY TEMPEST WILLIAMS @ Nature, Spirit & Place 
and many more! 


KEYNOTE SPIRIT IN ACTION 
SENATOR TOM HAYDEN @ TERRY TEMPEST WILLIAMS 


SPONSORS 
AMERICAN BOTANICAL COUNCIL ® ARTS AND HEALING NETWORK 
AuBREY ORGANICS @ AURORA FOUNDATION ® BLUE FISH 
CALVERT GRouP/FiRST AFFIRMATIVE FINANCIAL NETWORK 
City SpiRiT PUBLICATIONS ® THE CULTURAL CONSERVANCY 
ECLECTIC INSTITUTE ®© ETHNOMEDICINE PRESERVATION PROJECT 
GREEN Mountain ENERGY Resources HEALTHY LivING MAGAZINE 
H.S. DAKIN INC. © INSTITUTE OF CLASSICAL HOMOEOPATHY 
INSTITUTE OF NoeTiC SCIENCES ® MOTHER JONES @ NATURAL HOME 
New COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA © New DIMENSIONS RADIO 
OCCIDENTAL ArTS & ECOLOGY CENTER ® ODWALLA ® PIPER JAFFRAY 
REAL GOODS TRADING Corp. © THE Roy A. HUNT FOUNDATION 
SHAMBHALA SUN ®@ SUSANNAH SCHROLL @ UTNE READER 
WHOLE EARTH @ WHOLE LiFe Expo @ VISION PAPER 


PARIWNEAS 
Co-op AMERICA ® COMMON GROUND ® EARTHLIGHT MAGAZINE 
E MaGAziNe @ GaiA Bookstore & COMMUNITY CENTER 
GREEN Money JouRNAL HOWLER PropucTs IN BUSINESS 
LAPIS MAGAZINE ® MoTHEeRS & OTHERS ® SHARE GUIDE 
TALKING LEAVES @ YES! A JOURNAL OF POSITIVE FuTURES 
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Welcome to WholeFoods.com from Whole Foods Market, the world’s largest 
purveyor of natural and organic foods. We stock thousands of products 
chosen for your health and the health of the planet, not to mention great taste. 
We ship nationwide to your door—perfect for stocking up or sending gifts. 


allegro 


4 


fee gift set 


Our Allegro Coffees are overseen by 
master roasters and brewers, devoted 
to crafting an unparalleled coffee 
experience. For the holidays we 
offer this gift set of two exclusive 
roasts: the sweet, nutty Timor 
Maubese and the rich Celebration 
Caffé Millennium Edition. Prepare 
your coffee with the included French 
press for the fullest taste. 


‘diletta 


Exquisite, all-natural holiday treats created from 
recipes that pleased the Emperor of Austria-Hungary 
and Czar Nicholas Il. Includes truffles, toffees, 
caramels, cordials, nutmeats, marzipan, medallions 
and cremes in milk and white chocolate coverture. 
6.75 oz. S15 


Og 


These solid pewter pieces are handcrafted in 
artisan Jim Clift’s Rhode Island studio. Choose 
the whimsical “Eat Your Veggies" pin, "Table 
Settings” necklace or the "Peas-in-a-Pod”" 
earrings (dangling from skin-friendly sterling 
silver ear wires). Or send the set of three! 

set of three 


2 120z. bags $34.99 
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A 
Present your masterpiece of a salad in these splendid cherry-stained 
rubberwood bowls, and top it with Whole Foods’ Extra Virgin Olive Oil 
and Ristorante Teatro sweetened balsamic vinegar. Includes 12x5" 
server bowl, four 7x2.5" salad bowls, and a pair of 12" salad servers. 


$54.99 


| 


baygen 
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‘adio 
Winds in seconds, plays for up to an hour! Enjoy music and 
information anytime, anywhere with Baygen’s patented, plan- 
et-friendly Freeplay technology. A hand-cranked spring powers 
this rugged 1kg radio, and the integrated solar panels switch 
on automatically in sunlight. Perfect for travelling, picnics, or 
power failures. 


$74.99 


Use this code at www.wholefoods.com: 
Ji C 


for free shipping* & hanaling. 
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WHOLEFoops.com 


http: //www.wholefoods.com 


*ground shipping only, offer good once per customer, not good if used in conjunction with any other offer, Exp. 2/1/2000 
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